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Arr. L—THE VIRGIN-BIRTH OF OUR LORD. 


To those who watch the trend of a certain kind 
thinking among us it seems probable that the 
center about the virgin-birth of our incarnate Lord 
versy some ten years since in Germany 
Apostles’ Creed involved the dogma of the 
many works on the subject immediately 
sion passed over to England and di velope 
motion in Church circles, and the indicatior 
of the temperature on this side the Atlantic 
any time, if the storm is not already here. On 
the rationalistic spirit, the baneful influence 
repressing all evangelistic effort, is more m...« 
years, while among other Churches not blighted 


unbelief there is a growing tendency to cdliscuss 


ing toward rationalism all questions involving 
that put upon reason a burden to explain. 

It is not at all strange that those who would 
ity to a mere system ol ethies by destroying all 
tial divinity of its Founde: dl empt to 
in the Gospel record of his miraculous 
D. A. Goodsell observes in his rei irk ible il 
Which Re main, “Tf one seeks to rid Christiai 


here is the place to begin 2 It is not the ) ITpost 


} 


treat In any manner the d oT) atic ; ‘t of the « 

touch upon the scientific questions involved; for es Professor 
Huxley has admitted that the n ysteries ol the gvosp inclucliing 
the virgin-birth, are not greater than the my 


ou 
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and in evidence that this marvelous event is not contrary to 
nature we have the statement of Professor G. J. Romanes, in 
Darwin and Ajter Darwin, that “ even if a virgin has ever conceived 
and born a son, and even if such a fact in the human species has 
been unique, it would not betoken any breach of physiological 
continuity.” My design is rather to outline in a general way a 
few exceptions to the critical and historical objections which have 
been vigorously urged against the truthfulness of the record in the 
first chapters of the gospels of Matthew and Luke, and which have 
been recently put in a new setting by Professor Paul Lobstein, of 
the University of Strasburg, and other writers on the Continent 
and in this country. The points of criticism are numerous. The 
argument from silence is made to do effective work. Of all the 
documents in the New Testament two only mention the miracu- 
lous birth. Hence, “That which is unknown to the teachings of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, St. John and St. James, and our Lord him- 
self, and is absent from the earliest and latest gospels, cannot be 
so essential as many people have supposed.” 

Now, while on the face of the records it may be admitted that 
the doctrine of the virgin-birth is not without historical and exe- 
getical difficulties, yet it cannot be admitted that these difficulties, 
even intensified as they may be by a rationalistic bias, are as 
insoluble as some critics would have them appear. Assumption is 
sometimes overdone. To assert, for example, that our Lord knew 
nothing of his miraculous birth, because he never declared it, is 
to assume such intimate knowledge of what things Christ did not 
know that one is inclined to think the chief difficulty with some 
critics is their omniscience. And with regard to the objection 
above urged from the silence of the New Testament a more critical 
investigation of the subject might suggest that this objection 
really begs the whole question. St. Mark, the writer of the “earli- 
est gospel,” is silent on the birth of Jesus, but it should also be 
stated that he passes over with deliberate silence thirty years of 
our Lord’s life, and therefore his silence on this particular fact 
cannot be construed as evidence of his ignorance. It is significant, 
however, that he begins his gospel with the striking statement, 


1 Incarnation of our Lord, p. 217. 
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“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.’ As 
for St. Paul, we should not expect him to mention the virgin-birth 


unless the logical implications or relation of the particular thought 


he is unfolding necessarily led him for illustration or proof to his- 
torical details of Christ’s early life. But it is clear that the history 
of our Lord did not fall within the thought circle of Paul’s epistles 
to the Christian communities. His preaching had for its theme 
the moral or spiritual significance of the Christ, and not the events 
of his earth-life. It can be shown, I think, from some of Paul's 
epistles, a needed work which has not yet been done, that 
the churches to which he wrote did have in their hands Mat- 
thew’s gospel, and that, therefore, since Paul made use of this 
gospel he was not unacquainted with its contents, Matthew's 
narrative of the virgin-birth, and of the belief of the earliest 
Christians. 

The confident affirmation that John, the author of the fourth 
gospel, knew nothing of the birth story, because he does not ex- 
pressly refer to it, is also without historical or other evidence to 
support it. The simple truth is that, like othererrors, it carries 
with it its own refutation, since it necessarily implies that John 
knew nothing of the gospels of Matthew and Luke, which narrate 
the incidents of the virgin-birth, while these gospels were well 
known in Christian communities years before the fourth gospel 
was written, and while the virgin-birth of Christ had become one 
of the great themes of Christian teaching and preaching. Thus 
Ignatius, while on his way to Rome and martyrdom, A. D. 110, 
writes to the churches in Asia—LEphesus, Smyrna, et al.—not many 
vears after the probable date of the fourth gospel, that the virgin- 
ity of Mary was among the three mysteries which were “loudly 
proclaimed.” It is difficult to believe that John, the beloved 
disciple who took Mary, the holy mother, to his own home after 
the crucifixion, knew nothing for or against the narrative of the 
Nativity recorded by Matthew and Luke and which had become 
the common belief of the Church before he wrote his gospel. 

What, then, is the historical value of these two documents 
which of all the writings in the New Testament do contain the 
account of this miraculous birth? In order to rule their evidence 
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out of court it is asserted that they form no part of the main body 
of the history, and must therefore be a later addition; that they 
differ in character, and are not only different, but also contra- 
dictory. “It is impossible to reconcile our two traditions,” says 
Professor Lobstein, “ without doing violence to the texts, without 
resorting to arbitrary hypotheses, and without resting content 
with possibilities which will never amount to historical certainty.”’ 


The object of Matthew and Luke in presenting the genealogy of 


Christ, he continues, is “to prove that Jesus is truly the Messiah, 
by recording the succession of his ancestors in direct line from King 
David to Joseph, the husband of Mary. It is beyond dispute that 
in the mind of both genealogists Jesus is the son of Joseph. Had 
they possessed the slightest notion of a miraculous birth they 
would have drawn up a genealogy of Mary, not of Joseph. Every 
artifice, M. Reville very ably says--every artifice resorted to by the 
old commentators to conciliate this contradiction in the gospel 
records crumbled before the stubbornness of the texts.” Now, 
as a matter of fact, there is no substantial foundation for the asser- 
tion that these first chapters, especially the genealogical tables, 
were not integral parts of the original histories of Matthew and 
Luke. Leaving aside the plausible supposition of Sanday that Luke 
obtained his information at first hand either from Mary or from 
the women of Herod’s court who were in the confidence of Mary, 
and leaving aside considerations from the style and tone of Luke’s 
narrative suggesting that only a woman could have been the orig- 
inal author of the account, and letting it go for granted that, as 
Weiss and Godet and Plummer contend, the evangelists used an 
Aramaie original—still it remains that the evangelists knew they 
were incorporating into their histories this Aramaic document, 
that they knew the truth of it, especially as Luke says he traced 
all accounts accurately from the first, and that a critical study of 
the whole narrative will compel conviction that this original was 
written at a time when the Messianic hope was yet fresh and the 
rejection of the Messiah by the whole Jewish nation had not yet 
become an accomplished fact. The supposition, then, that the 
narrative is an interpolation is without proof, and the daydream 
of Lobstein and others that the story is a myth shows that his 
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Nazareth evidently thought so when they asked, “Is not this 
Joseph’s son?”’ and this belief, to the certain knowledge of Luke, 
who knew the real truth, continued to be the general belief up to 


the beginning of Christ’s ministry—“ Jesus himself began to be 
about thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of 
Joseph.”” The putative character of Jewish genealogies—Matt. 
xii, 23—if it is necessary to mention it, relieves the difficulty of 
much of its embarrassment. It also shows how little solid ground 
there is for the strong declaration of M. Reville that had the au- 
thors of the genealogies “ possessed the slightest notion of a miracu- 
lous birth they would have drawn up a genealogy of Mary, not of 
Joseph.” He forgets that the line of descent was always traced 
through the father, real or putative, and not through the mother. 

But we are not shut up to this mode of defense. Let it be 
granted that the compilers of the genealogical tables which Mat- 
thew and Luke inserted in their gospels were wholly ignorant, as 
teville and others say, of the miraculous birth; their ignorance of 
the fact has no more bearing on the reality of the annunciation 
and on the virgin-birth than has the ignorance of the people of 
Nazareth. It does not follow in their case any more than it does 
in the ease of others who supposed Jesus to be Joseph’s son that 
the incidents of the Nativity did not oceur just as Matthew and 
Luke recorded them. The genealogical tables in Matthew and 
Luke, whether compiled by the evangelist from the records or by 
the kinsmen of Jesus, are not employed by the evangelists to prove 
the birth of Jesus; they serve in no way conservable such a pur- 
pose, but rather to show his family connection, his Davidie de- 
scent. And it is most in harmony with all right feeling that the 
real secret of Christ’s birth should not have been made common 
property until his divine personality was clearly revealed, for nothing 
less than the incontrovertible fact that he was known and was 
demonstrated by- miraculous power to be the Son of God could 
ever have made the story of his birth credible. Analogies from 
the story of the birth of Augustus or from Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and Grecian folklore have no place here. The Hebrews never 
cultivated mythology. Out of the Hebrew spirit of religion there 
was never developed a myth-cult which ascribed divinity of origin 
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to any of the heroes or even to the greatest prophets or priests of 
Israel. For this reason it is thought that the story is of Greek 
rather than of Hebrew or Jewish origin, and that “this notion of a 
miraculous or virgin-birth arose at the time of the passing of 
Christianity from ‘the world of Syrian peasants’ to ‘the world of 
Greek philosophers,’ and gained acceptance as filling a want 
vaguely felt by the Greek converts.’’ But the record of the fact 
was made before that period of transition, and the invention of a 
mythical origin of their Christ and Lord by the first Syrian Chris- 
tians for the mere satisfaction of Greek converts, who when they 
accepted Christ turned away from all that pertained to heathen- 
ism, and, unlike the Jewish converts, carried nothing of the former 
religion over into their new belief, is itself an invention so utterly 
foreign to the spirit and thought of the earliest Christians that it 
is altogether beneath criticism. 

The difficulty in the way of most, however, in accepting the 
record of the evangelists does not lie along the lines which we have 
indicated; nor does it lie in the fact that our Lord never mentioned 
the mysterious mode of his birth—which is offset by the fact that 
while he often recognizes his mother he never calls Joseph his 
lather—and also that the objection would equally lie against his 
metaphysical oneness with God; nor does it lie in the fact that 
Mary’s hymn is a paraphrase of Hannah’s prayer in 1 Sam. ii, 1-10; 
nor that the promise of the angel Gabriel, “The Lord God shall 
would have been 


give unto him the throne of his father David 
a stumbling-block to Mary all her days, as a recent writer in the 
Nineteenth Century thinks; nor that Gabriel could never have used 
the word “Jesus,’’ the Greek rendering of the Hebrew Yehoshua; nor 
that in Matthew the writer does not seem to know of the visit of 
Gabriel to Mary, the vision thus being to Joseph and not to Mary. 
All these objections are puerile, and will not interest the critical 
student. But the real difficulty to many lies in the mental atti- 
tude of the mother toward her Son, she knowing, it is assumed, 
his divine origin. Why, for example, if Mary ever experienced 
the facts recorded, and if Joseph ever heard the prediction of 
Gabriel—why should it be written by Luke, “ And Joseph and his 
mother marveled at those things which were spoken of him’’? or, 
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when the boy Jesus said, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 


father’s business?” that “they understood not the saying which 
he spoke unto them’? Mark relates (iii, 21) that on one occasion 
when the brothers of Christ heard of the uproar he had produced 
“they went out to lay hold on him: for they said, He is beside him- 
self.” Both Matthew (xii, 46-50) and Luke (viii, 19-21) also 
record the fears of Mary for the sanity of her mysterious Son. 

Now, with the background of angelic visits, prediction of the 
character of the Child to be, and the tremendous experience known 
only to the blessed mother—all of which she treasured in her heart 

how can such a bewildered attitude on the part of Joseph and, 
for a longer period, on the part of Mary be conceived? Did she 
not know that her Son was not an ordinary being, but was begotten 
immediately by the power of God? Why, then, this marveling, 
und why these fears? How can these two recorded facts—Mary’s 
knowledge and Mary’s wonder—be reconciled the one with the 
other? These are some of the difficulties which suggest doubt to 
many minds, the apparent psychological impossibility of both 
records being absolutely correct. What, then, is the solution? 

In the first place, it must be admitted, whatever else may be, 
that there is no difficulty here which the writers of the record them- 
selves did not know. They most certainly recognized the appar- 
ently irreconcilable character of the unparalleled experience of 
Mary and the statements they made concerning her wonder and 
her fears, for they deliberately interjected in their narrative ex- 
planatory remarks whenever they deemed them necessary. They 
knew there was seeming difficulty on the face of the record, but 
they also knew that in reality, at bottom, there was no difficulty 
at all. The facts were as they wrote them, whatever the explana- 
tion of the facts might be. Now, having narrowed the matter 
down to this, is the mental attitude of Mary so astounding, after 
all? Would not such a Being always excite her wonder, even a 
deeper wonder and of another quality from that of the multitude 
who gazed in blank amazement at his marvelous works? She does 
know he is more than human, but whence her knowledge of that? 
At the Cana marriage feast she appeals to his power and cautions 


the servants to obey him. Whence her knowledge of his super- 
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human power? If the mighty mother-love, that divine instinct in 


woman to which God himself so oiten reiers, crowds oul all else hh 


mind and soul for the moment when the holy Being intrusted to het 


Ai 


is in danger, it is irrational to turn this sudden blaze of tenderness 


Ait 


alarmed into a subtle argument proving her ignorance of angel 


~ 


Visits and the overshadowing of the pows r ol th Highe St. ‘1 i 
mother-heart never reasons, it loves. 


Thus far in this article the discussion ha been confined to 


the limits of exegesis and historical criticism. Lack of space for 


bids excursion in the field of dogma, showing the relation of the 


met idcl, \ 


virgin-birth to the sinlessness of the Savi divinity of hi 
character, and the efficiency of his work 


conclusion that if there is a moral taint in the hum: 
the very blood and constitution of humanity there is an ineradi- 
cable tendency to sin, then it is utterly inconceivable that anyon 
born in the race by natural means should escape the taint of that 
race. And, finally, if the virgin-birth is not historical, then a 
difficulty greater than any that destructive criticism has vel 
evolved from documents, interpolations, psychological improba- 
bilities, and unconscious contradictions confronts the reason and 


upsets all the long results of scientific « bservation that a sinfu 


and deliberately sinning and unmarried human pair should hav 
given life to the purest human that ever lived of which the 
human race has ever dreamed, and that he, knowing and forgiving 
the sins of others, never knew the shame of his own origin. I pray 
the forgiveness of our divine r writing these words even In 
his defense. But he re is a ifhier V vith v hich r: tionalism must 


reckon; for as Bishop Goodsell remarks, in that masterful little 


book before mentioned, “If the new doctrine of heredity be true, 
that men may inherit good as well as evil, we still have an astound 
ing fact to account for, namely, the birth of such a child from such 
conditions—that is, with all the good kept in and all the bad ke pl 
out.’”’ Science knows no such miracle, and it becomes the task of 


destructive criticism to explain the supernatural phenomenon 


oar Aiteiitens 
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Arr. I.—CHRISTIANITY AND CURRENT LITERATURE.’ 


To attempt a description of the relations of Christianity and 
current literature in a twenty-minute address is as absurd as it 
would be to try to explain the philosophy of the absolute between 
two courses of a dinner. I can only hope to suggest a few 
thoughts which may lead you, by way of agreement or by way 
of contradiction, to a further consideration of the subject. 

Literature is the art in which the inner life of man seeks 
expression and lasting influence through written words. Races 
and nations have existed without it, but their life has been dumb, 
and with their death their power has departed; they have van- 
ished into thin air. What do we know of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of those unlettered tribes of white and black and yellow and 
red, flitting in ghost-like pantomime across the background of the 
world’s great stage? Whatever message of warning, of encour- 
agement, of hope, of guidance they may have for us remains unde- 
livered. They are but phantoms, mysterious and_ ineffective. 
But with the art of literature life arrives at utterance and lasting 
power. The Scythian, the Etruscan, the Phoenician are dead. 
The Greek, the Hebrew, the Roman still live. We know them. 
They are as real and potent as the Englishman, the American, 
the German. They touch us and move us through a vital litera- 
ture. Religion is a life, the life of the human spirit in contact 
with the divine. Therefore it needs a literature to express its 
meaning and perpetuate its power. It is the fashion nowadays 
to speak scornfully of a “book-religion.”’ But where is the noble 
religion without a book? Men praise the “bookless Christ,”’ and 
the adjective serves as a left-handed criticism of his followers. 
True, he wrote no volume, but he absorbed one literature—the 
Old Testament—and he inspired another—the New Testament. 
How wonderful, how supreme is the Bible as an utterance of life 


in literature! With what convincing candor are the hopes and 


fears, the joys and sorrows, the deep perplexities and clear visions 


' An address delivered June 30, 1904, at Liverpool, England, before the eighth Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, representing the Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system 
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of the heart of man under the divine process of education disclosed 
in its pages! What range, what mastery of literary forms! His- 
tory, biography, essays, epigrams, letters, poetry, fiction, drama 
all are here. The thoughts breathe with inspiration; the uncon- 
sumed words burn with the divine presence; the figures live and 
move. And, most of all, the central figure, the Christ himself- 


long-expected, suddenly revealed, seen but for a moment, imper 


ishably remembered, trusted, and adored—stands out forever in the 
simple words of a few brief chapters the clearest, most enduring, 
most potent personality in the world’s history. 

I do not hold with the saying that “the Bible is the religion 
of Protestants.” If that were true the Protestants would be in 
the position of mistaking the expression for the life, the lamp for 
the light, the stream for the fountain. But I hold that without 
the Bible Christianity would lose its vital touch with the past 
and much of its power upon the future. It would be like a plant 
torn from its roots and floating in the sea. Christianity owes an 
immense part of its influence in the world to-day tothe place of 
the Bible in current literature. What other volume is current in 
a sense so large and splendid? It flows everywhere, bearing its 
thoughts, its promises, its pictures —its very words deep into the 
hearts of the races who lead the world. What book is so widely 
known, so often quoted, so deeply reverenced, so closely read by 
learned and simple, rich and poor, old and young? Wherever it 
comes it enriches and ennobles human life, opens common sources 
of consolation and cheer, helps men to understand and respect 
one another, gives a loftier tone to philosophy, a deeper meaning 
to history, and a purer light to poetry. Strange indeed is the 
theory of education that would exclude this book, which Huxley 
and Arnold called the most potent in the world for moral inspira- 
tion, from the modern schoolhouse. Stranger still the theory of 
religion which would make of it a manual of ecclesiastical propa- 
gandism rather than the master-volume of current literature. 
“Beware of the man of one book,” says the proverb. The 
saying has two meanings: the one-book man may be strong, 
and therefore masterful; he may also be narrow, and therefore 
dangerous. The Bible exercises its mightiest and most beneficent 
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influence, not when it is substituted for all other books, but when 
it pervades all literature. 

Christianity needs not only a Sacred Scripture for guidance, 
warning, instruction, inspiration, but also a continuous literature 
to express its life from age to age, to embody the ever-new ex- 
periences of religion in forms of beauty and power, to illuminate 
and interpret the problems of existence in the light of faith and 
hope and love. Close this outlet of expression, cut off this avenue 
of communication, and you bring Christianity into a state of stag- 
nation and congestion. Its processes of thought become hard, 
formal, mechanical: its feelings morbid, spasmodie, hysterical 
its temper at once over-sensitive and dictatorial, like that of a 
man who makes the mistake of using his house as his castle. It 
grows suspicious of science, contemptuous of art, and alienated 
from all those broader human sympathies through which alone it 
can reach the outer world. Insulated, opinionated, petrified by 
self-complacency, it sits in a closed room, putting together the 
pieces of its puzzle-map of doctrine and talking to itself in a theo- 
logical dialect instead of speaking to the world in the universal 
language. Books it may produce books a-plenty! Big fat 


hooks of dogmatic exposition ; little thin books of sentimental 


devotion: collections of sermons in innumerable volumes: pious 


puppet-show storybooks in which the truth or falsehood of cer- 
tain dogmas is illustrated by neatly labeled figures stuffed with 
sawdust and strung on wires. And these an insulated Christian- 
ity, scornful of what it ealls mere literary art and unsanctified 
charm, would persuade us to accept as a proper religious library. 
But John Foster spoke the truth in his essay “On Some of the 
Causes by Which Evangelical Religion has been Rendered Unac- 
ceptable to Persons of Cultivated Taste’? when he called these 
books “a vast exhibition of the most subordinate materials that 
ean be called thought in language too groveling to be called style.” 
Certainly they are not literature, nor is it either to be wondered 
at or much regretted that they are not current. They do not 
propagate religion; they bury it. 

Very different are the works by which the vital spirit of Chris- 
tianity has been expressed, the vivifying influence of Christianity 
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extended, in the world of modern thought and feeling. There 
are sermons among them like the discourses of South and Barrow 
and Liddon and Bushnell; and religious meditations like the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine and the /mitation o/ ‘> and books 


of sacred reasoning like the Letters and Butler’s Analogy 


and Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World; and divin 
poems like those of Dante and Milton. and George Herber 


Cowper and Keble. But there are also books which are 
in form, neither claiming nor recognizing ecclesiastical sanction, 
presenting life in its broad human interest, and at the same time 
revealing the ethical, the spiritual, the immortal, as the chief 
factor in the divine drama of man. Christian literature includes 
those writings in which men have interpreted life and nature from 
a Christian standpoint, in language of distinction and charm, 
the personality of the author, and rounded into 
lasting beauty. The standpoint does not need 
| or described. A man who looks from a 
mountain peak tells you not of the mountain on which he stands, 
but of what he sees from it. It is not nec ssary to name God in 
order to revere and obey him. I find the same truth to life in 
King Lear as in the drama of Job and the same sublime 
faith, though the one ends happily and the other 
book of Ruth is no more and no less Christian, to n \' 


‘y 


Tennyson’s Dora. There is the same religion in 7) 
lothian as in the book of Esther The pary rhe 


Romola. In Dr. J 


lusteth against 


No great writer represents the whole of 
application to life, but I think that almost every 
the religion of Jesus touched the leading races has helped to reveal! 
some new aspect r its beauty, to make clear some new secret oi 
its sweet reasonableness, or to enforce some new lesson of its power 


| read in Shakespeare the majesty « f the moral ] w, In Vi tor Hugo 
the sacredness of childhood, in Goethe the glory of renunciation, 
in Wordsworth the joy of humility, in 1 


immortal love, in Browning the 
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Thackeray the ugliness of hypocrisy and the beauty of forgive- 
ness, in George Eliot the supremacy of duty, in Dickens the 
divinity of kindness, and in Ruskin the dignity of service. 
Irving teaches me the lesson of simple-hearted cheerfulness; 
Hawthorne shows me the secret life of goodness surviving the 
dreadful power of evil in the soul of man; Longfellow gives me 
the soft musie of tranquil hope and earnest endeavor; Lowell 
makes me feel that we must give ourselves to our fellow-men if 
we would bless them; and Whittier sings to me of human brother- 
hood and divine Fatherhood. Are not these Cliistian lessons? 

I do not ask my novelist to define and discuss his doctrinal 
position or to tell me what religious denomination he belongs to. 
I ask him to tell me a story of life as it is, seen from the point of 
view of one who has caught from Christianity a conception of life 
as it ought to be. I do not ask him even to deal out poetic justice 
to all his characters and shut the prison doors on the bad people 
while he rings the wedding bells for the good. I ask him only to 
show me good as good and evil as evil; to quicken my love for 
those who do their best and deepen my scorn for those who do 
their worst; to give me a warmer sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions of men who are sincere and loyal and kind; to strengthen 
my faith that life is worth living even while he helps me to realize 
how hard it is to live well; to leave me my optimism, but not to 
leave it stone-blind; not to depress me with cheap cynicism, nor 
to lull me with spurious sentimentalism, but to nourish and con 
firm my heart with Sir Walter Scott’s manly faith that “to every 
duty performed there is attached an inward satisfaction which 
deepens with the difficulty of the task and is its best reward.” 

The use of fiction either to defend or to attack some definite 
theological dogma seems to me illegitimate and absurd. I remem- 


ber a devout and earnest brother who begged me to write a story 
to prove that Presbyterians never held the doctrine of infant 


damnation. I would as soon write a story to prove the binomial 
theorem. But that fiction may serve a noble purpose in renewing 
our attraction to virtue, in sharpening our abhorrence of selfish- 
ness and falsehood, in adding to the good report of the things that 
are pure and lovely, in showing that heroism is something better 
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than eccentricity tinged with vice, and, at its deepe +, in making 


us feel anew our own need of a divine forgiveness for our faults 


and a divine Master to control our lives—this is true beyond a 


doubt: for precisely this is what our best fiction, from Wave rly 
down to The Bonnie Brier Bush and Sentimental Tommy, has been 
doing. Name half a dozen of the great English novels at random- 
Henry Esmond, David Copperfield, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Lorna Doone, Romola, The Scarlet Letter—and who shall dare to 
deny that there is in these books an atmosphere which breathes 
of the vital truths and the brightest ideals of Christianity? 

It must be admitted that there is a great mass of printed 
books, fearfully current at present, of which this cannot be said. 
Some of them breathe of patchouli and musk, some of stale beer 
and cigarettes, some of the gutter and the pesthouse; many do 
not breathe at all. The presses of England and America are turn- 
ing out for every day in the year about six new works of fiction 
most of them works of affliction! It is a deplorable waste of time 
and labor, to say nothing of brains. But I do not see in it any 
great or pressing danger. The chemists tell us that the paper on 
which these books are printed will not last twenty years. It will 
not need to last so long, for the vast majority of the books will be 
forgotten before their leaves disintegrate. Superficial, feeble, 
fatuous, inane, they pass into oblivion; and the literature which 
emerges and abides is that which recognizes the moral conflict as 
the supreme interest of life and the message of Christianity as the 
only real promise of victory. 

There are three mischievous and perilous tendencies in our 
modern world against which the spirit of Christianity, embodied 
in a sane and virile and lovable literature, can do much to guard 
us: The first is the growing idolatry of military glory and con- 
quest. It is one thing to admit that there are certain causes for 
which a Christian may lawfully take the sword. It is another 
thing to claim, as some do, that war in itself is better for a nation 
than peace, and to look chiefly to mighty armaments on land and 
sea as the great instruments for the spread of civilization and 
Christianity. The forerunner of Christ was not Samson, but John 


the Baptist. The kingdom of heaven cometh not with observa- 
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tion, nor with acquisition, nor with subjugation. If all the terri- 
tory of the globe were subject to one conquering emperor to-day, 
no matter though the cross were blazoned on his banner and his 
throne, the kingdom of heaven would be no whit nearer. “ Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” That 
is the message of Christianity. A literature that is Christian 
must exalt love not only as the greatest, but as the strongest 
thing in the world. It must hold fast the truth bravely spoken 
by one of America’s foremost soldiers, General Sherman, that 


“war is hell.” It must check and reprove the lust of conquest 
and the confidence of brute force. It must repeat Wordsworth’s 
fine message, “By the soul only the nation shall be great and 
free.” It must firmly vindicate and commend righteousness 
and fair dealing and kindness and the simple proclamation of 
the truth as the means by which alone a better age can be brought 
nigh and all the tribes of earth taught to dwell together in peace. 
The second perilous tendency is the growing idolatry of wealth. 
Money is condensed power, but it is condensed in a form which 
renders it frightfully apt to canker and corrupt. A noble litera- 
ture, truly in harmony with the spirit of Christ, will reiterate in a 
hundred forms of beauty and power his teaching that “a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.”” It will expose with splendid scorn and ridicule the 
falsehood of the standard by which the world and too often the 
Church measure what a man is worth—his wealth. It will praise 


and glorify simple manhood and womanhood, “plain living and 


high thinking.”’ It will teach that true success is the triumph ol 
character, and that true riches are of the heart. The third perilous 
tendency is the growing spirit of frivolity. \ brilhant British 
essayist in his life of Robert Browning has just said that the nine- 
teenth century has already become incomprehensible to us because 
it took life so seriously. This was probably not intended as a 
compliment, but if the nineteenth century could hear the criticism 
it would have good reason to feel flattered. An age that does not 
take life seriously will get little out of it. One of the greatest 
services that Christianity can render to current literature is to 
inspire it with a nobler ambition and lift it to a higher level. | 
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remember an old woodsman in the Adirondack forest who used to 
say that he wanted to go to the top of a certain mountain as often 
as his legs would carry him because it gave him such a feeling of 
“heaven-up-histedness.’’ That is an uncouth, humble, eloquent 
phrase to describe the function of a great literature. 
Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man ! 

I want the books that help me out of the vacancy and despair 
of a frivolous mind, out of the tangle and confusion of a society 
that is buried in bric-a-brac, out of the meanness of unfeeling 
mockery and the heaviness of incessant mirth, into a loftier and 
serener region, where through the clear air of serious thoughts | 
can learn to look soberly and bravely upon the mingled misery 
and splendor of human existence, and then go down with a cheer- 
ful courage to play a man’s part in the life which Christ has forever 


ennobled by his divine presence. 


Hsu, rand eyfea 
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Arr. ITEL.—THE SOUL OF HABAKKUK. 


THE second quarter ol the last thousand years before Christ 
brought to the staid Semitic peoples and the tribes of Asia Minor 
the experiences of the Roman empire during the last centuries of 
its own existence. Aryan peoples, pressed by the terrible Mongol 
hordes behind them, were steadily pressing southward into the 
mountainous regions east of the Tigris, some settling there 
and strengthening and unifying the somewhat decadent and 
enervated Mongol tribes that had dwelt there for centuries. Other 
Aryan bands swept westward into Asia Minor, while occasionally 
the Mongol raiders in the rear burst through the cordon of petty 
buffer states, and carried devastation and ruin into Asia Minor 
or into Palestine to the border of Egypt. The Assyrian, never 
far-sighted in his statecraft and not comprehending the value of 
buffer states, was exerting all his strength to check their develop- 
ment, not realizing that he was but opening the way for the irre- 
sistible flood behind. The inspired statesmen of Israel saw the 
rise of Urartu, Mannai, and Ashguz; they sounded the alarm at 
the approach of the Scythian hordes; and, some of them at least, 
believed that the final consummation was at hand, that the day 
of Yahweh was near and hastening greatly. All ancient empires 
were in the crucible; the whole ancient order was yielding place 
to new. The princes of Egypt were gone; Ethiopians, Libyans, 
or Assyrians alternately sat in their place; and though As- 
syria, roused to the energy of despair, won oceasional victories, 
they were of the Pyrrhie type—ruinous to the vietor. Her last mad 
act, the destruction of mighty Elam at tremendous cost to herself, 
sealed her fate. The way was opened for the hordes beyond. 


Within Israel, during this period, the changes are hardly less 
marked than without. The earlier prophetic dream of an eternal 


nation and eternal city has vanished. The land has witnessed 
religious struggles—-doctrinal disputes between two great schools 
of prophets. One believes that Yahweh will defend and preserve 
his city at all hazards, under all circumstances; the other asserts 
that it must be included in the sweeping away of all things that 
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will characterize the day of Yahweh. An effort has been made to 
reform Israel by centralizing worship, apparently in the belief that 
the rural altars, liable to Baalistic influences, were chiefly responsible 
for the evils of Israel. It does not take long to disillusionize the 
reformers. Ceremonial worship is improved, but oppression, 
lawlessness, the tyranny of the aristocracy, are even worse than 
before. The nobles are the more complacent since ceremony is bet- 
ter observed. The Pharisaical leaders, with “ hands full of blood,” 
are “selling the poor for a pair of shoes,” “devouring widows’ 
houses, and for a pretense making long prayers,” and “ neighing 
like fed stallions, every one after his neighbor’s wife.” The surely 
approaching dissolution of the ancient order means that all popu- 
lar theology, and much prophetic theology also, must be modified. 
It is not germane to the present purpose to indicate all the steps 
in popular thought. We need only notice some of the opinions 
of the age preceding Habakkuk’s prophecies. We may then 
understand that a certain skepticism in regard to past opinions 
was inevitable, and that the most religious of all the prophets 
might be so because the most skeptical. 

Isaiah had put forward in his preaching the supreme holiness 
of Yahweh; Amos and Jeremiah had preached the doctrine that 
he ruled all nations, not Israel only. This idea had been develop- 
ing since Elisha’s mission to anoint a king over Syria. But for the 
masses Jerusalem is the only divinely guarded place. Isaiah had 
said that Yahweh could hire another nation as a razor for his use; 
Jeremiah makes Yahweh declare that Nebuchadnezzar is his serv- 
ant. Such a conception is too much for the common people. All 
recognize that Yahweh has a covenant with Israel; by its terms 
the Torah must be kept. But there is no suggestion that the Torah 
is binding upon other nations, and the ordinary Israelite does not 
see how there can be special interest in them on the part of Yah- 
weh. Jerusalem is the chosen city; the temple of Yahweh is invio- 
lable. Certainly this is a perversion; but the escape of the city 
in Sennacherib’s time, when the rest of the country was sacked, 


has produced immense mischief in the minds of the populace, 
amd has become a cloak for iniquity. Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, 


Jeremiah believe the ruin of the city is inevitable. When Jeru- 
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salem falls Judah is no more. Yahweh has no longer a people, is 
the popular thought. Isaiah thinks a remnant will return and 
the kingdom of David be reestablished. Sin against Yahweh will 
be punished, say the prophets; the sinner is to be cut off. But the 
nation, not the individual, is the moral unit so far. Yahweh prom- 
ises to forgive the repentant, according to Isaiah, but Jeremiah 
concludes that entreaty is vain; the ease of Israel is hopeless; no 
reform and no repentance can avail. Huldah has spoken likewise. 
Then it must be because of the sins of the fathers, thinks Jeremiah. 
(Ezekiel’s individualism and dispute of this doctrine are not yet 
come.) Sin against Yahweh is preeminently a legal and social 
matter; Yahweh is I] Mishpat, the God of the legal decisions, cries 
Isaiah against the ritualists. Sin against Yahweh is a question 
of the Torah; keep the letter of the law and be safe, think the 
people. Sin against Yahweh is something involving the nature 
of man; a fundamental difference between himself and Yahweh, 
thinks Jeremiah when he discovers that the Deuteronomic reform 
was but superficial. 

Now, there are clearly contradictory elements in the thinking 
of the period. There is nothing strange in this. Systematic 
theology was not the business of the prophet. He was preemi- 
nently a man of the hour, a religious opportunist, grappling with a 
great emergency. Experience may show that his methods and 
principles are not capable of universal application. A systematic 
theology will require the labors of the sage to sift and assort the 
utterances of the prophet. Jeremiah’s doctrine of sin, some 
predisposition in the nature of man, is the key to any selection a 
man of the time would make from the conflicting elements sug- 
gested. The original ethical character of the man will determine 
his choice of materials for the construction of his creed. We can 
see that Habakkuk’s whole attitude toward the ideas of the past 
turns upon this fact. Among many irreconcilable dogmas skep- 
ticism at some point is inevitable for every man. It is apparent 
that Habakkuk plants himself upon the purely ethical postulates, 
making an important contribution of his own. Isaiah has greatly 
elevated the conception of Yahweh. Jeremiah believes other 
nations besides Judah are his servants, but in his preaching of the 
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sinfulness of Judah he has kept his emphasis upon the idea of a 


breach of contract or covenant. But Habakkuk must pass beyond 
this, retaining the thought of Jeremiah that something is wrong 
in the nature of man, in order to marshal all nations alike upon 
the field of thought and consider the relative righteousness of each. 
He seems to have concluded also, from Jeremiah’s doctrine of 
depravity and the inability of the nation to keep the law, that 
there must be a division, a sifting of the people. So long as the 
wicked surround and hamper the better-disposed the Torah cannot 
be effectual, judgment can never get forth. He has also raised 
a problem that he cannot answer. Considering the prophetic 
dogma of the temporal and condign punishment of the unjust, he 
has learned that Yahweh does not settle all his accounts upon the 
first of the month. Stubbornly clinging to the purest ethical 
conceptions bequeathed to him, he finds his difficulties increased 
by that poliey—in fact, they arise from it. Nothing contributes 
more to it than the extension he has given to the idea of sin as the 
logical correlate of the extension of Yahweh’s authority to all 
nations; though nations, not individuals, seem still to be his moral 
units. “Why, seeing the times are not hid from Shaddai, do the 
wicked prosper?” If wrong shall be punished why is retribution 
delayed? The reason for delay is not given, but in i, 5-11 he is 
told that vengeance is on its way. Those who would remove 
these verses give as a reason for so doing the assertion that it can- 
not answer the complaint and question about wrong in Judah. 
Certainly it does not; it is not intended to. It but intensifies the 
psychological complications of the soliloquy; it answers nothing 
save his complaint that punishment of evil does not seem to be 
coming. But it raises mighty problems in connection with his 
extension of Jeremiah’s doctrine of sin, especially when considered 
with his conviction, “We shall not die!” We cannot agree with 
those critics who think this anticipates the solution of his prob- 
lem and should be stricken out. It is, on the contrary, the last 
element in the problem. With the dogma of the absolute destruc- 
tion of evildoers the course of events in the land could be under- 
stood readily were it not that the prophet is at the same time 
haunted by the belief that his nation shall not perish. The words 
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“lo namith”’ do not anticipate a solution, do not furnish one; and 
no solution is reached here or elsewhere, in the book of Habakkuk 
or in any other book. Though he is still thinking in nations 
instead of individuals, the prophet has come face to face with the 
Sphinx of the ages, the ethical mystery of the universe: Why, if 
righteousness is the ultimate aim of Yahweh, are there such long 
periods of oppression and sorrow? The problem remains unan- 
swered, here and everywhere. 

This situation, this struggle of the prophet, must be grasped 
clearly if we would properly estimate his ethical loftiness, his 
deeply religious character. Only a soul of great moral sensi- 
tiveness could raise the problem or be harassed by it. “To him 
who only thinks, life is a comedy; but to him who feels, life is a 
tragedy.”’ Only the soul of supreme moral strength can maintain 
its ’eminah, its steadfastness (not faith, in the New Testament 
sense), when the problem is unanswered. Could he rid himself 
of the conception of Yahweh's purity; could he conceive of Yah- 
weh, as the masses have done before, as not the sole ruler of the 
world; could he impeach His omniscience; could he abandon the 
belief that his own people are destined for some high mysterious 
end, and shall not die; could he forsake the dogma that national 
sin means national destruction, Habakkuk would have no prob- 
lem. But to surrender at any of these points would detract from 
the newer ethical conceptions of Yahweh, and in consequence from 
those of human life and duty. Though this ethical ground con- 
fronts him with awful specters of the mind, he will surrender no 
foot of it. With his moral distinctions and convictions unshaken 
he proclaims his vision: 

Behold him that faileth! (or fainteth') 


Not right is his soul within him! 


Sut the just shall vet live, by his steadfastness, 


though the perils of the righteous be many. There is a foregleam 
here of the “Ebed Yahweh,’ who shall faint not, nor be diseour- 


aged, till he himself have set in the earth the judgment he so longs 
to see. We can readily admit the distinction that Habakkuk here 
lays down, the vision needed for all of his time that one might read 


' Bredenkamp 
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and ponder as he ran. It is clear that faint-hearted Jews who 
abandoned their creed or who would flee into Egypt had been 
shaping their course by the dogma of Zion’s inviolability instead 
of by ethical or moral principles. And Habakkuk’s peculiar 
religious intensity and superiority are shown by the facts sum- 
marized in the beginning. The political outlook, the contempo- 
rary situation, affords him no basis for predicting the overthrow 
of the foreign oppressor. He sees no new world power upon the 


horizon. The rushing Aryo-Mongol hordes have swept away 


Nineveh, but Babylon has profited thereby. “Shall he slay the 


nations forever?’’ Nor does he see the final destiny of Israel when 
the Chaldean passes. The future has no light. No Cyrus yet 
looms up on the horizon; no Egypt gleams forth as a possible 
helper; no coalition of distant peoples; no Urartu, Mannai, and 
Ashguz to sack Babylon as they had sacked Nineveh. His belief 
in the final fall of the oppressor does not involve the literal accept- 
anee of the details of the taunt songs any more than Isaiah's 
graphic picture of the sweep of the Assyrian army through Judah 
meant that his hearers should accept this warning as exact in its 
details. That Babylon became a spoil to the nations she had 
spoiled is not true. Habakkuk is not dependent, then, upon the 
environment to the extent that other prophets had been; nor is 
he indulging in the wild apocalyptism of later periods. His belief 
in the final overthrow of the Chaldean springs solely from the 
stubborn maintenance of his moral distinctions. The cireumstan- 
tial evidence of the time was against his assertion that the Chaldean 
would be overthrown. It could not be predicted save upon the 
basis of Habakkuk’s doctrine of ultimate moral results. But the 
ethical optimism of the man, the fundamental characteristic of his 
race, triumphs over all obstacles; it cannot be that adherence to 
moral principles is but to end in extinction. And such has been 
the attitude of the great Jews of all ages. Baffled in their gropings, 
unable to explain the fact that their purest may suffer, ceaselessly 
watching for a Messiah who never comes, led astray at times by 
dreamers, persecuted in all ages, able at any time to secure respite 
or even fame and fortune by abandonment of the conviction that 
temporal prosperity and moral truth are ineradicably rooted in 
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their creed, the Jews remain, as ever, the lasting miracle of the 
centuries. 

Let us emphasize again the remark that Habakkuk is the 
most religious of the prophets because the most skeptical. No 
one before him and Jeremiah seems to have questioned the popu- 
lar dogma that righteous men are temporally prosperous. The 
Deuteronomie Torah has given great development and detail to 
the doctrine. But Habakkuk openly asserts that righteousness 
only leaves men as helpless fishes and worms, a prey to the power- 
ful and cruel. In this respect the Torah has a blow squarely in 
the face. Power—cruel, conscienceless, haughty, self-centered, 
and relentless—seems to be the ruler in the world of his time, in 
Judah or out of it. There is absolutely nothing that warrants his 
acceptance of the central doctrine of the Torah. Yet its injunec- 
tions to right living are more to him than to any other man and 
are expanded as no other expands them. And this drives him to 
Yahweh for the solace the world-order cannot give. If he has 
any definite opinion of the relation of the Torah to the situation, 
it is that past truth, that moral truth, is a mishmar, or “ watch- 
tower,” upon which he may stand to sean the future. The law, 
once a res observanda, is now to be a vis conservans; if it cannot 
preserve him from the temporal calamities that distress him, if it 
raises shadows of the valley of death about him, it can at least help 
to keep him from the moral iniquity at which he shudders; and 
this result is more to Habakkuk than temporal disasters or philo- 
sophical specters. 

Another feature of the prophetic preaching of this era is a 
new attitude toward the attesting sign, or ’éth, that has often been 


given in connection with a prediction. An ignorant and super- 


stitious generation is ever seeking a sign. Life becomes a matter 
of omens, symbols, portents, and prodigies. Mohammedanism 
and paganism have a hundred times as much miracle as the Bible. 
Every prophet is expected to furnish marvelous credentials. But 
so long as such is the state of affairs the morals and statecraft of a 
people are the shuttlecocks of comets, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
illusions, fanaties, and pretenders, and intellectual and spiritual 
growth are hampered and distorted. The Deuteronomie reform, 
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recognizing from the influences of the past century that Babylon 
was the great religious rival of Jerusalem, and that the Jew could 
not match the Babylonian astrologer in the matter of ’éthéth, had 
taken new ground: that the ’éth was nothing; that any pretender 
might be able to give one; that prophecy must henceforth stand 
on its own feet. To meet the popular demand for ’déthéth it asserts 
that the nation’s past history affords all the ‘éthéth necessary. 
Seven times over it emphasizes the ’dthdéth of the deliverance from 
kigypt; seven times Jeremiah repeats the lesson. These are to be 


sufficient. The people are to be taught to regard their whole past 


history as a marvel, to see Yahweh as they never saw him before. 
And thus is to be created a steadfastness of conviction that they 
are destined for some great end that will carry them through the 
terrible years to come and which will create in them the con- 
sciousness of a world-mission. The ’dth will no longer be a juggler’s 
toy, but the word will become associated with the greatest past 
deliverance of the nation. It is to be the factor that will center 
their religious observances around that one historical event. The 
change is immense since Isaiah seven times over gave ’dthdéth as 
credentials, and offered to meet Babylonian astrologers with 
‘dthéth in the heavens above or in the earth beneath. Jeremiah 
is in full accord with the new doctrine, and warns the people not 
to walk in the ways of the heathen nor to be dismayed at their 
‘Othéth in the heavens. Their own ’dthdth lie in their deliverance 
from Egypt, he repeats, and he himself refuses to give an ‘oth, till 
in Egyptian exile he warns the mad people of the coming fall of 
Daphne; and, as an ’dth to back his assertion, tells the people that 
Nebuchadnezzar will pitch his tent on a certain platform in the 
city; they may then know that he will capture Daphne!—a specimen 
of grim prophetic humor. The event was to be its own ’éth, a new 
sign in the land of Egypt; and the word becomes sacred by such 
usage. And when a later wailer complains, “ We see not our 'dthdth 
any more,”’ this is in harmony with Ezekiel’s assertion of a new 
principle: that the Sabbath will hereafter be Yahweh's ‘dth unto 
his people; for the weeper adds, “they have taken away all the 
synagogues [or appointed times] of Yahweh out of the land.” 
Now, it will be seen that Habakkuk is in full accord with the 
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new view. No marvels or portents in the temporal order come 
to his relief; he casts down no rods and takes up no serpents. 
Yahweh’s messages to his people are not henceforth to be prodigies 
in nature. The deeply cut principle of moral steadfastness amidst 
dire trouble is to be an ’éth of Yahweh in his people, and rolling 
centuries have read it in them as they ran. “Give me one proof 
of the divine origin of Christianity,” said Frederick the Great. 
“The Jews, your majesty,” a Christian officer replied. So Habak- 
kuk, not seeing the end, not understanding yet the mission of his 
people, not having the perfect law, having only the Torah and 
doubting much of that, still looks with Jeremiah and the Torah 
back to the escape from Egypt, and argues like the Oidipous of 
Sophocles that, since they are brought through such strange mis- 
eries yet alive, they are surely destined for some great end. This 
is to be all-sufficient. And so, with all his questionings unan- 
swered, with all his doubts unsolved, he stands upon his mishmar 
and chants his “Hin feste Burg ist unser Gott,” the literary ancestor 
of scores. The Torah has not been true in promising bounteous 


harvests and ceaseless prosperity to the righteous, in promising 


they shall walk upon the high places of the earth; but though the 


fig tree does not blossom and the vine does not yield her fruit, 
though the flock be cut off and there be no herd in the stall, he will 
yet cling to the moral precepts of the Torah, needing not such 
special temporal signs of Yahweh’s care for his people. As a 
method for effecting a complete separation of Israel from the 
Gentile no single doctrine of the Torah can compare with this. 
Taken up by Jeremiah in his insistence that the people ask for and 
seek after no sign, and that they be not dismayed by ‘dthéth in the 
heavens, such principle only could protect the religion of Israel 
when in contact with the star-driven multitudes of Babylonia. 
It marks the rise of a more rational religion in Israel. It insists 
upon their seeing a divine hand in all the past—a matter less 
emphasized by earlier teachers. Israel is told to think, to think 
of her past history, to think of all history; and when she thinks 
she will doubt. She will say with Jeremiah, “ Righteous art thou, 
O Yahweh, when I plead with thee: yet let me reason the case 


with thee of thy judgments: wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
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prosper? and wherefore are all they happy that deal very treacher- 
ously?’’ And Israel will find but one answer to this if she clings 
to her ethical convictions: she herself must set up in the earth the 
judgment for which she longs. She will hear again, as ages before, 
the unexpected response to her wail at oppression and surrounding 
—“ Why criest thou unto me? Speak to the children of Israel, 
that they go forward!” 


Closely connected with this peril in the form of an ‘éth was 


the danger of too hasty a reading of the signs of the times. The 


foolish or false prophet knew not the clow of conflagration from 
the flush of dawn. “The morn cometh!” he often sang when it 
was but more terrible night. Here we find Habakkuk’s broader 
skepticism again. Zephaniah had burst forth with hammer 
strokes and trumpet notes, “ The day of Yahweh! it is near! it 


hasteth greatly! 


a day of clouds and thick darkness! a day of all 
fearful things!’ The final purification, the consummation of Yah- 
weh’s purposes, is at hand. But the Seythian horror swept past, 
and Judah was unreformed. But Habakkuk sees no reason to 
think that Yahweh’s work is nearly done. Nor has he fallen into 
cold and seornful unbelief, saying, “ Where is the promise of his 
coming? for since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as from 
the creation.”’ He does not feel himself at the end of time, but in 
the midst of the ocean of ,vears without a shore in sight. He has 
no theory of Yahweh's policy. Ile has not furnished the Holy 
One of Israel with a chart of statecraft. He does not know 
whether there is to be an exile or no. He does not know if a rem- 
nant will return. He does not know whether there will be a 
nation or a Church, a city or a temple, a free state or a seattered 
people. On all the darling themes of Israel's earlier great dreame) 

his agnosticism is absolute. Unmistakable is the significance of 
his silence im this hour when the smallest gleam of certainty would 
mean so much to other souls in an agony of questioning. 

Behold, I know not anything, 
I can but hope that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all 
And every winter turn to spring 
One need not apologize for this parallel. Indeed, we may hardly 


imagine a more perfect presentation of the difference between 
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Habakkuk and the pious Israelite whose every hope and dream 
had hitherto centered in the ancient kingly order than we find in 
the dialogue between Arthur and Sir Bedivere. We may picture 
it to ourselves as a dialogue between Zephaniah and Habakkuk, 
who will not admit that the crumbling of the whole earthly strue- 
ture means the overthrow of divine plan and purpose: 


‘Ah me, my lord! now whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eves? 
For now I see the true old times are dead 
When every morning brought a noble chance 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have not been since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 
And slowly Arthur answered from the barge, 

The old order changeth, vielding place to new; 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world 
Comfort thyself—what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May he within himself make pure. But thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by praver 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands in prayer 


Both for themselves and those who eall them friend? 





For so the whole earth is in every way 

Bound with gold chains about the feet of God 
But now, farewell. Tam going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not rain or hail or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep meadowed happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea 


When I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 


Ah, Habakkuk! Habakkuk! though all thy mind be clouded with 
a doubt, such as thou are the true chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof! 


The allusion to the soul in the above quotation is not so 
inapposite to the character and thought of Habakkuk’s age as 
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might at first appear. It is the skeptic of Israel—the man who has 
come to disbelieve the old doctrines of invariable temporal rewards 
—who is to create the new conception of the soul and the life beyond 
as the answer to the problems of this life. And this early doubter 
in Israel has given the truest conception of prayer in time of 
trouble: Let him send as he will, and all temporal prosperity be 
blighted, yet will 1 rejoice in Yahweh my preserver. It will speak 
yet more strongly in that prince of ancient doubters: “Though 


he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” It will produce martyrs of 


the Maccabean age—to be tortured, not accepting deliverance; 
who can reply to their tormentors as Antigone replied when 
taunted by the worldly-wise man Kreon for incurring the death 
penalty in response to the impulses of her love and her convictions 
of duty: “I bear the name of fool—from a fool.”’ Or they might 
say, with Kusakahe of Satsuma: 


It is better to be a cry tal and be broken 


Chan to remain perfect a tile on a housetop 
Of all this courage and devotion the Jewish skeptic is the father. 
The literary ancestor of the tribe has left them a guiding star in all 
their world-pain and speculation: 


Behold the faint-hearted man! 
My soul shall not delight in him 
But the just shall yet live, by his steadfastne 


Another trait of character must be noted. Habakkuk had not 
built the Pharisaical wall of separation familiar to the later Jew 
between himself and the unrighteous in Israel. He laments the 
presence of wrong, but there is no note of exultation over its punish- 
ment. The heart of the man and the Jew is behind the ethies of the 
prophet. It is a strange irony of fate that has made this very for- 
bearance to exult over the punished wrongdoer in his land, this 
sympathy for even the evil man when he suffers, a weapon in the 
hands of some crities to rob him of his literary work. It is but a 
parallel to the weeping Hosea, a premonition of the cry of Ezekiel 
“ As I live, saith Yahweh, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked should turn from his evil way and live. 
Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die, O house of Israel!’ And his 
humanitarianism breaks forth in the taunt-songs hurled at the 
oppressor. All nations share in his sympathy. 
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O, he that buildeth a town with blood 


And establisheth a city by iniquity! 


And the nations weary themselves for the fire 

And toil but for smoke! 

Shall they not make moan unto Yahweh of Hosts? 

For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the glory of Yahweh 

As the waters cover the sea! 
This tangled crur of the erities is but the logical correlate of his 
extension of the humane spirit of Deuteronomy to all the realms 
that Yahweh governs. And in the humane spirit of this prophet 
of the cloister, this sympathy for all the oppressed, there is a fore- 
runner of the Ebed-Yahweh who will consider himself the helper 
of all people. 

I have just called Habakkuk the prophet of the cloister. It 
is, | think, a chief answer to much recent destructive criticism of 
the book. When we cease speaking of his work as oracles—as 
public sermons upon specific events—there will be less basis for 
microscopic complaints about details. When we feel that we are 
not dealing with the pulpit but with the cloister or confessional ; 
that we are vouchsafed, not a photograph of the times but a glimpse 
of the soul of a man battling alone with shadows, with deep question- 
ings forever unanswered, yet chanting in solitude the memories 
of seven centuries before to maintain its steadfastness in the valley 
of the shadows, we shall find fewer critical difficulties. So passes 
from our vision, in the midst of the years, Israel’s single great 
prophet-sage, to 


Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 


From less to less, and vanish into light 








———— 





Arr. IV.—MEXICO IN 1904. 


THERE are several Mexicos, of course. It depends upon which 
one you go out to see. There is the modern, progressive Diaz- 
made Mexico, scarce a quarter century old, with its railroads, 


telegraphs, great smelters, breweries, and cotton mills, its well- 


policed and paved and rapidly growing capital, and its machinery 


of a modern republican government, the lever firmly grasped by a 
master hand. There is the Mexico of the Conquest, with its traces 
of a medieval Spanish civilization stamped upon the face of the 
country in countless churches and cathedrals and public works, 
as well as upon the people in social and religious customs of the 
time of Charles V. There is the Mexico of Montezuma and his 
Aztee predecessors, whose lineal descendants are the bone and 
brawn of the land, with dress and habits practically unchanged 
in five centuries. Then there is the Mexico that was already 
ancient at the time of Moses and Agamemnon, with its pyramids 
and monuments that are the despair and wonder of the archzwolo- 
gist. Any one of these Mexicos is well deserving of a pilgrimage 
for its study. All of them combined fairly bewilder the visitor 
with the mingling of modern progress, medisval romance, noble 
and beautiful forms of architecture in decay, and mystery as to 
the origin of races that were the undisputed American aristocracy 
before the Pharaohs built their pyramids. To record the impres- 
sions of a recent visit to this land of modern enterprise and ancient 
mystery is not altogether easy, for, while striving to deal with the 
realm of facts, one is constantly tempted to wander away into the 
field of romance. 

The modern Mexico, the sister republic, is the creation of less 
than thirty years. Its real existence began after General Grant 
became President of our own republic. It is the work of one man 
who, under a constitution modeled closely after our own and a 
political system frankly imitating the American, exercises a des- 
potism as enlightened and progressive as it is absolute. From 
the time the Mexicans threw off the Spanish yoke in 1821 the 


country searcely saw a decade free from turmoil and revolution 
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until Porfirio Diaz assumed the presidential chair in 1884. He 
had been president for a brief term—from 1876 to 1880—then 
came the four years’ interval of Gonzalez—another unsuccessful 
experiment—and on December 1, 1884, General Diaz was reelected 


and commenced his long career as real ruler of the Mexican people. 


In a peculiar sense Porfirio Diaz is aman of destiny. Born 
at Oaxaca, in southern Mexico, in 1840, the son of a blacksmith, 
with a strong mingling of Indian blood in his veins, early associated 
as a student of law and politics with Benito Juarez, that other 
great Indian patriot and reformer, he first claimed the gratitude of 
his country when, as general commander, he captured Pueblo from 
the French, in 1867, and shortly afterward took the city of Mexico, 
putting an end to the unfortunate and farcical reign of Maximilian 
which Catholic intrigue had foisted upon Mexico during our civil 
war. There had been a long line of patriots, statesmen, reformers, 
and suecessful generals before Diaz, but none who rose to the con- 
ception of orderly and stable government and the development 
of the resources of the country by the arts of peace. The Spanish 
left the legacy of intrigue, turmoil, and personal ambition, and 
Mexican politics before Diaz was of the familiar order of South 
American republics. But with Porfirio Diaz came a new régime. 
Knowing the Mexican character—inflammable, changeable, only 
needing a firebrand at any moment to start a conflagration—he 
first set about to make his power absolute. Through the country 
were thousands of restless spirits, some of them outlaws and 
bandits, who loved fighting. To them he said in effect: “I expect 
to hang or shoot every one of you; but if you prefer to come into 
my service for a dollar a day, wear a uniform and a saber, and help 
to keep order you may do so.’’ Thus was organized the famous 
Rurales, or rural constabulary, who are to be seen everywhere 
thoughout the republic. Through them the president is informed 
instantly of any incipient political disorder or other trouble, and 
a swift and heavy hand is laid upon it. There is no wasting of 
time by public trials or discussions. If a town develops some 
dangerous characters that threaten the public and private peace 
they are put on mules with hands tied, led over back of the moun- 
tain, and questioners who want to know why they did not return 
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are told it is because of heart failure. Mexicans understand and 
admire that kind of government, and when it is exercised for the 


public good instead of for personal ends it seems admirably direct 


and efficient. <A high official, who is sometimes credited with 
ambitions for the highest place, lately retired to his hacienda for 
rest and recreation. He was surprised to find soldiers posted 
everywhere about the place. He asked what it meant, and was 
told to see the commanding officer. The latter politely said his 
orders were from the president, who could explain. General Diaz 
was appealed to and replied with great cordiality that he had been 
made aware that his friend, the official, had many private enemies, 
and for his protection he thought it best that he should be well 
guarded. Revolutions have been known to start in haciendas. 
While the president is supreme in the military administration 
and in all federal affairs, it is said that in the local governments of 
the several states also his hand is felt in all that is going on. Nota 
governor is chosen who is not a Diaz man; not a measure is adopted 
that is not acceptable to him. Arriving at Cuernavaca, the first 
object to strike my eye from the hotel window was a posted proc- 
lamation announcing the candidacy of Signor Manuel Alarcon for 
governor of the state of Morelos and in letters larger than Alarcon’s 
name stood the name of Porfirio Diaz, indicating that he was the 
candidate of the president. On Sunday morning the little plaza, 
which had the night before been decorated with flowers and green 
boughs and national colors, began to fill with people dressed in 
their best. The moment mass was over in the cathedral the bells 
of all the churches began ringing violently. We could see men 
working the clappers in the quaint old towers. Then two impro- 
vised processions started up in the narrow streets, each headed by 
a brass band composed of ordinary peons in working dress. A 
dozen or twenty of the common people fell into each procession, 
and a score of ragged children brought up the rear. They marched 
and countermarched a few times and then brought up in the plaza, 
where the people of all classes sat around upon the benches appar- 
ently indifferent as to what was going on. In the meanwhile, the 
clatter from the church belfries not being enough, a committee 
from the local political club had ascended the tower of our hotel 
58 
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and began to fill the air with torpedoes. The dreadful din was 
kept up for nearly an hour, but there was not a shout or any other 
exhibition of interest or enthusiasm. Even the burros and mules 
on the streets refusedl to get excited. There was not a word of 
speechmaking. We were told that this was a ratification of the 
nomination. The formal election would follow later—some Sun- 
day, in church—but the election feature was not deemed important, 
as the popular ratification which we saw settled it. Opposition 
candidates seldom appear. They are free to do so in theory, but 
not in practice. Complete acquiescence in the policy of the govern- 
ment is apparently the only politics in Mexico. It strikes a 
stranger as rather unique, but a little observation of Mexican 
character and study of Mexican history convinces that it is best 
for the republie to have it that way. The editor of the leading 
Mexican paper said it was hard to think of topics to write upon in 
his journal, there being no political themes to discuss. Diaz is the 
only issue, and that has long ago been settled. 

Did ever before a ruler have such despotic power and use it 
wisely, benevolently, for the good of his country? It would be 
hard to find a ease in the annals of history. But the people have 
learned to believe absolutely in his patriotism and his honesty and 
not to question his ability. His ambition is unquestionably to 
establish a government that will stand against intrigues and 
revolutions and to build up the country in material resources. In 
a half hour’s conversation which my traveling companions, Mr. 
Irving Bacheller and Mr. Hamlin Garland, and I were permitted 
to have with him, through the courtesy of our ambassador, General 
Powell Clayton, I clearly caught the spirit of his administration, 
and I saw also the secret of his personal charm and power. He 
appears to be searcely sixty years old, instead of seventy-four, 
and in quiet dignity and suggestiveness of reserve power in some 
ways recalls General Grant. He spoke of Grant in terms of warm 
admiration, as a friend of Mexico and his own. He said he greatly 
desired that the relations of the two republics should be cordial 
and mutually helpful. The United States had capital and organ- 
ized industries; Mexico needed both. Mexico had great mineral 


and agricultural resources, but lacked men and money to develop 
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them. The two countries were complementary to each other. 
Then he dwelt with enthusiasm upon some of the natural seenery 
of southern Mexico, particularly upon the colossal caves in Morelos, 
and expressed the hope that visiting Americans would not judge 
the republic by the long stretch of arid land through which they 
had to pass in reaching the capital from the north. Learning 
that my friends were studying Mexico and its people, he ex- 
pressed satisfaction, and tendered the facilities of the government 
for their use to any extent desired. It would please him greatly, 
he said, to see our country, as well as Europe, and now that pro- 
vision had been made for a vice president who could take his place 
he had hopes of doing so. We came away feeling that we hat been 
in the presence of one of the world’s really great men. What will 
the country do when he is gone? This question is always asked 
by the American visitor, and often, and with deep concern, by the 
Mexicans themselves. Under the change in the constitution 
which has just been adopted, lengthening the presidential term to 
six years, he will be entitled to serve until 1910, and anyone seeing 
his unabated vigor and apparent exemption from the ravages of 
age would say that the Mexicans are not likely to need a new 
president in the next six years either through death or resignation. 
There is every indication that it is his purpose, in the remaining 
years of his life, to fix upon the country his policy, and, when he 
goes, leave behind a man of his own choosing. Who that man will 
be no one seems able to say. Gossip centers mainly about Limon- 
tour, the present Minister of Finance. A new man with the 
strength and wisdom to simply continue the régime will carry the 
republic forward to still greater achievements, but if his hand lacks 
power, or if he is dominated by personal ambition, then, indeed, 
a condition may arise which will call for attention on the part of 
our own government. I was surprised to find how strong was the 


conviction in some well-informed quarters that the ultimate des- 
tiny of Mexico is absorption by the United States. The argument 


is that American financial interests, already immense, are growing 
so rapidly that when periods of disorder again recur, as they doubt- 
less will, there will be no alternative but to take the country and 
restore order. As one American investor said to me, “In poini of 
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fact, between railroads, mines, and factories, we about own the 
country already.” 

The people themselves are naturally most interesting objects 
of study. Who are they? Ten millions of ignorant peons or 
peasants, pure Indians, the descendants of races once proud and 


perhaps highly civilized, and three millions of white and yellow 


people, some Spaniards, some Germans, some Americans, but 
mostly Spanish more or less mixed with the native blood. In early 
times these would have corresponded to what is known on our 
Western border as “squaw men.’’ Now their descendants own 
the land and are the aristocracy of Mexico. It is difficult to escape 
the impression that the honors and the dignity attach to the peons 
rather than the ruling classes, to the descendants of Montezuma 
rather than those of Cortez. The former do the work of the land 
and support its burdens. The latter toil not; neither do they pay 
taxes, except on improved property. Vast estates of unimproved 
land, coming down through families on original grants from the 
conquerors, are not taxed, and therefore not subdivided, while the 
working population of the land goes without homes. It may 
be a hard saying that the virtue and intelligence and even the good 
looks of the people are rather with the Indians than with the upper 
class, but a visitor is strongly impressed that way, and many 
foreigners resident confirm it. The true Indian has regular 
features, more refined than his North American brother. His 
color seems to be midway between the black of the pure negro 
and the white of the Anglo-Saxon. The women and children 
especially have bright black eyes and beautiful teeth. An Indian 
lad of twelve who guided us in a forty-mile ride in the mountains 
on bronchos was one of the handsomest specimens of boyhood we 
ever saw. Though ragged and dirty, and unable to speak a word 
of English, he won us completely by his watchfulness and solici- 
tude for our welfare at every turn, his faithful labors early and late 
in camp, his silvery laugh, his sweet voice, and his bewitching eyes 
and teeth. Before taking leave of the hacienda we fitted him out 
with a new cotton suit—shirt, tight trousers, a wonderful peaked 
sombrero, and a red sash, all in the manner of the country—and 
the picture of his radiant though dust-begrimed face at the car 
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steps as we pulled out will remain in the memory. What would 


happen if a boy like this were taken to the States and given an 


education? He would probably wilt under confinement and home- 
sickness, like the mocking bird. Indian children in Mexico learn 
quickly, and unless spoiled by the accessories of civilization make 
intelligent, reliable, and industrious men and women. The best 
specimens of the race are those in the mountains and plains remote 
from the railroads Though living in the most primitive way, 
they are self-vespecting and industrious, and begging is rarely seen. 
Along the railway lines the tourist sees the unhappy results of 
grafting upon ignorance and superstition the vices of Christian 
civilization. The product is laziness, beggary, filth, and vice, 
and it is not pleasant to look at. So well is this understood among 
the people themselves that the leaders of some of the communistic 
tribes in the southern states only let their young men go down to 
work on the railroads and haciendas for short periods at a time, 
and do not permit them to keep and spend the money which they 
earn. Better small earnings in the mountains with contentment 
and virtue, the fathers say, than a dollar a day (forty-four cents 
in gold) and the demoralization that comes from high living. <A 
study in the native Indian races is extremely interesting. Who 
are they, and what are the possibilities under favorable conditions 
of development? Are they the direct descendants of the Aztees 
of five hundred years ago and the Toltees of a thousand and fifteen 
hundred years ago? Did their still more remote ancestors come 
from China, Egypt, or Japan? If not, why do we find pyramids 
like those of the Pharaohs, and remains at Mitla like those of Baal- 
bek? Why do we find among the ancient charcoal burners of the 
mountains people who eat rice and wear queues? As one wanders 
among the ruins of an ancient civilization evidently far superior 
to the present he can only raise fruitless archzological queries and 
give scope to his imagination. There are no records and no tra- 
ditions of the people to give answer. The Spanish conquerors 
and zealots took good care to destroy everything in existence at 
their coming which might throw any light upon the past of Mexico, 
and the dry air and nearly stationary temperature work little de- 
struction of objects through the ages. You can, therefore, give you 
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imagination full range as to antiquity. Professor Nivvens, of Mexico 
City, believes the antiquity of some of these remains may better 


be measured by tens of thousands than by thousands of years, 


and that nowhere on the globe can the human race be traced 
further back toward its origin. Americans, therefore, may take 
some pride in the knowledge that we have on our own continent 
an Egypt, a Babylonia, and a Mitylene to give our archzeologists 
oecupation. 

The Mexican capital and its people naturally receive the major 
share of the visitor’s interest. Here was the metropolis of the 
American continent for two centuries or more. For over four 
centuries a city of importance, it has, under Diaz, taken on new 
life, and has been growing in recent years like a young Chicago. 
It now claims nearly half a million inhabitants. On its streets 
may be seen each evening a display of beautiful carriages, splendid 
horses, and finely dressed women which Fifth Avenue or Michigan 
Avenue could hardly rival in the height of the season. These 
represent American, Spanish, French, and German residents, but 
the Mexican predominates. Cynieal foreigners long resident in 
Mexico say that the native will live in a rabbit hole if necessary, 
but he will have his fine horses and carriage and man on the box, 
so fond is he of external display. It is said that there is very little 
of social life as we understand it among the better class of people, 
and that these public demonstrations on the Reform Drive and 
San Francisco Street take the place of the functions of society. In 
the capital and other large cities one catches the flavor of medieval 
Spain: the Inquisition, the dungeon, the miraculous shrine, the 
scores of decayed and useless churches revealing exquisite bits of 
Moorish and Saracenic architecture, the great cathedral, with its 
tons of silver and gold, its bells of prodigious size, its paintings by 
Murillo and Velasquez. But you miss the monk and nun. Half 
i century ago Juarez suppressed the monasteries and convents, 
and no government since has dared to restore them. As in other 
Catholie countries where the touch of Protestantism has not yet 
modified the pretensions of the priesthood, religion remains where 
it was at the time of Philip 1V. The women and ignorant peasants 
are held by symbols and traditions while the men go off into 
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materialism and indifferentism. It is said that the Masons and 


Odd Fellows have an extensive and growing membership among 


the better classes, which means, of course, open breaking with the 
Church. Juarez, though educated by a bishop, joined the Masons 
and drove out the monastic orders. Diaz is a Mason and an Odd 
Fellow. His second wife, though liberal-minded when she learned 
I¢nglish in our Methodist mission schools, has, under the high 
social influences of the capital, which are naturally intensely 
Catholic, become an ardent Church woman, and it is whispered 
that the president lately is leaning churchward a trifle. The 
Church party, as in Italy and France, is intensely hostile to free 
institutions and free schools, and its course in the Maximilian 
intrigue shows that it only awaits an opportunity to strike down 
what the patriots have built up. 1 saw the present archbishop, 
who is a full-blooded Indian of massive build and strong features, 
confirm, as it is called, nearly a hundred peasant babies by work- 
ing with his thumb on the forehead the sign of the cross and then 
giving a little slap to the jaw, the significance of which was not 
explained. Why the babies did not ery was a mystery until an 
American physician of nine years’ practice in the country explained 
that Indian children rarely ery unless severely hurt. It was said 
by American residents that of every ten peon women seen seven 
would be accompanied by babies. They marry very early, the 
life is mainly in the open air, little is required for food, and, barring 
smallpox epidemics, rapid growth in numbers seems assured. 
Agriculture and the land system naturally engage the atten- 
tion of the stranger. The former is conducted practically as it 
was in the time of Moses; the latter is a survival of Spanish feudal- 
ism. The country is generally arid, particularly in the northern 
half. Water is the need everywhere. Driven wells and windmills 
would transform whole regions from dusty plains to rich oases. 
But I saw only one windmill in all Mexico. In twenty-five hun- 
dred miles of railroad travel I never saw an iron plow, a mower, a 
binder, a drill, or a cultivator. A few haciendas in the interior 
have them, but we were told of one progressive farmer who im- 
ported a lot of American implements only to have them destroyed 


by the natives, who said they prevented the employment of labor. 
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[Irrigation will make a garden out of large sections of Mexico now 
given over to cactus and dust storms, but it involves modern 
engineering and the investment of capital. The water which 
falls in the rainy season, July to October, must be stored and dis- 
tributed as needed. The ancient man wheel, which Egyptians 
used in Moses’s time to lift water from the Nile, is the instrumental- 
ity mainly relied upon now. The ownership of the land is, next 
to the unstable money standard, the hard problem of Mexico. 
When the Spanish conquerors took the country they parceled out 
vast tracts among themselves. It is a point of honor in a Mexican 
family never to part with any land. The government only taxes 
that which is used, and so it follows that these immense haciendas 
go down from generation to generation undivided and unimproved. 
We passed through one hacienda which extended eighty miles 
along the railroad. It was on this land that we made our excursion 
to the mining districts in the mountains. The owner lived in 
Mexico City and never visited his land. We saw a camp of hard- 
working miners who had just been scattered from their little village 
of mud huts by orders of the haciendado. No man or institution 


owned to the least responsibility toward these poor people, who 


were delighted to work for thirty cents a day (our money) from 
daylight to dark, carrying two-hundred-pound sacks of ore on 
their backs up a chicken ladder out of a silver mine! No priest 
ever visited them. ‘The government never touched them. The 
landowner, though collecting head rent, kicked them off their 
patch of barren mountain. There was a ghastly but characteristic 
Spanish touch of humor, though, which appeared before we left 
the mine. The rent collector of the haciendado, who appeared (on 
Sunday, of course) to gather his toll from the miners, was easily 
persuaded to reduce his claim from ninety dollars to forty-five 
dollars, and ingenuously remarked that if he sent twenty dollars 
to his employer and kept twenty-five dollars for himself it would 
be about right. The remedy for this condition, of course, lies in 
taxing the great tracts of idle land. But the lands are largely 
owned by the members of Congress and the class most influential 
in government circles, and no one in the republic seems to look 
for any relief in the land question. This tying up of the desirable 
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lands is given as the main reason for lack of immigration. There 
is every reason why Italian immigrants, who are coming in great 
numbers to North and South America, should go to Mexico. In 
climate and religion it is a congenial country, and there is a erying 
demand for labor. But Italians who immigrate want the right to 
purchase land with their earnings if they like the country and 
choose to remain in it. 

The outlook for education and religion in the republic is 
naturally much discussed by the progressive element. Diaz is 
said to be an enthusiastic supporter of popular education, and is 
pressing it upon the nation as fast as circumstances will permit. 


Attendance upon school (presumably where schools are provided) 


is now compulsory between five and twelve years of age. A visit 
to a public school at Cuernavaca gave a good opportunity to study 
the system. The features that seemed novel and interesting were 
the apparent enthusiasm of the pupils in their work; the babel 
occasioned by noisy studying aloud in one room while in another 
room, separated only by a low partition, the boys were vociferously 
learning the national hymn; the excess of teachers, male and 
female, who seemed to be in doubt as to whether to give the 
time to quelling the hubbub or to showing the scholars how to get 
their lessons; and the mixing of the poor and rich in true American 
fashion. The Catholic authorities view the public school system 
with ill-concealed hostility, and it will take a strong hand in the 
presidential office to prevent its being wrecked before it becomes 
an accepted national institution, but it takes little discernment 
to see that upon this the whole future of free and stable govern- 
ment in Mexico will depend. The religious problem seems to be 
substantially that which Protestantism confronts in all Latin- 
American Catholic countries. The ecclesiastical system holds 
the people with a grip of iron, but does not seem to touch their 
lives. An American who has lived twenty years in the republic 
made the harsh declaration that every Mexican of the lower class 
is a thief, and several sitting near confirmed the statement and 
gave a series of personal experiences which they thought proved 
it. The most expert pickpockets in the world are in Mexico City. 
They will take the valuables out of your pocket while, being fully 
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warned, you are carefully guarding them. For instance, a new- 
comer, on his bridal trip, remarked that he had traveled before 
and thought he knew how to take care of himself. The first day 


on the street his purse, containing a good round sum, was taken. 
There was some talk about it, and—as if to demonstrate that the 
owner was not so smart as he thought—the thief a few days later 
put the empty pocketbook back in the pocket from which it was 
taken. A railroad man in the passenger service told of bringing 
a party of ticket agents from the States on an excursion. When 
the party turned homeward there was a net shortage of over thirty 
watches—and railroad men are not usually counted as “easy”’ 
game. A resident representative of an American corporation had 
his amusing story. A Mexican stole his valise, containing a uew 
vest and trousers. He spotted the thief, who was employed by 
his own company, and had him arrested. Getting no satisfaction 
in the loeal court, he levied upon forty dollars of wages due the 
man from the company. At once a lawyer appeared and told him 
if the claim was not released he would be arrested and jailed. He 
released it. An evening or two later, sitting with his wife on the 
plaza of the little town, the thief proudly walked past him wearing 
the very garments! The incident closed there. A Pullman ear 
agent said the company seldom received a car back from Mexico 
that did not have all its rubber mats stolen from the steps and 
platforms. Now iron plates were substituted, and they are 
screwed on hard. The rubber was popular among peons as soles 
for sandals. The manager of a large American air-brake company 
said the Mexican Central Railroad alone had to replace an average 
of three thousand rubber pipes a year cut from the air brakes to 
split up for sandal soles. Another story was of a pile-driver 
weight, weighing a ton, which had been shipped from the North 
and left standing at the station over night. Next morning it was 
found in the road half a mile away, where the thieves had rolled 
or carried it with prodigious labor before becoming discouraged. 
The “Thieves’ Market” in the city has for generations been an 
open exchange for articles of every kind supposed to be stolen. 
The Westinghouse Company missed a lot of printed instruction 
books, worthless to anyone but themselves and the railroads. 
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There they were, in the market, smilingly offered to them for ten 
cents each! It is said that articles of great value from the National 
Museum are occasionally offered for sale, their place in the museum 
being supplied with skillfully made substitutes. Even the treas- 
ures of the Church are not exempt from light-fingered sacristans. 
From all of which it would appear that the religion of the country 
does not especially cliscourage theft. Neither, apparently, does 
it discourage murder. The knife is always busy. A newspaper 
man told me the murders averaged four a day. The usual sen- 
tence, when conviction followed, was two to eight years in prison. 
The disputes are said to be very noisy, but cutting begins on small 
provocation. The pulque shops are usually the scenes. The day 
I arrived in the city two Mexicans fell out over the old question of 
who should have the girl. They selected an empty freight car, 
locked the doors, and went at it. Both were found dead—one 


with forty knife wounds in his body. An ordinary murder, my 


journalist friend told me, seldom called for more than a stickful of 
space, and many were not even mentioned. The cheapest things 
in all Mexico apparently are human life and human labor. The 
spirit of medieval Spain still survives, not because the people are 
by nature savage and corrupt, but because there has been nothing 
in their education by Church or State to soften and modify it. 
Under proper guidanee and environment they are as kindly a 
people to-day as when Cortez and his private adventurers brought 
them the arts of a depraved civilization. Dr. Butler, who has 
given thirty years of intelligent and unselfish labor among them 
as head of the Methodist Episcopal mission enterprise in the 
republic, says the original races are peculiarly susceptible to 
enlightened Christian influences. There are now one hundred 
and forty-three congregations under his charge, with six or seven 
thousand members, with well-attended day schools and Sunday 
schools, with organized Conferences, publishing interests, ete. 
He finds the Mexicans of mixed Spanish and Indian blood the 
hardest material to deal with. The pure Indian seems quick to 
respond to light and truth when once he has a chance. Dr. Butler 
told me that the man who would have been king of Mexico to-day 
had the old order under Montezuma continued unbroken was now 
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an honored steward in the Methodist Episcopal Church in southern 
Mexico. When Maximilian, desiring to attach to his cause the 
heads of influential tribes, summoned this chieftain to the capital 
lor a conference the old man returned the answer that when he 
went to salute his emperor it would be to a Mexican, not an alien. 
Which we would call rather fine, considering that Maximilian was 
then in undisputed power. 

Whether or not this fair sister republic, which scarcely 
two generations ago (before the adjustments of 1847) possessed 
the greatest undeveloped empire on earth, is predestined to absorp- 
tion by the United States of America, there is abundant reason in 


humanity, in national policy, and in self-interest why we should 


know her better. There the tourist may find novelty, antiquity, 
mystery, and romance unequaled elsewhere in the world; the 
health seeker a climate to heal most earthly ills; the young man 
of commercial or industrial ambition a broad and inviting field; 
and the archeologist the richest treasure that the earth has yet 
to give up. 
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Arr. V.—HERBERT SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 

AmonG all the articles called forth by the death of Herbert 
Spencer few deal specifically with his attempted philosophy ot 
religion. Yet, if religion sums up, as it does, a man’s ultimate 
attitude toward the universe and life, it is in his religious philoso- 
phy, in his views of the origin, nature, function of religion, that 
the real drift and natural outcome of his thinking may be most 
clearly seen. Moreover, in the hands of Herbert Spencer the 
empirical philosophy of religion has reached its most elaborate and 
ingenious form, if not its most perfect one. It is not intended to 
present here for detailed criticism his doctrine of the Unknowable 


as the common ground upon which religion and science can meet 


in peace; an Unknowable of which we can be certain only that 
it is, without knowing anything as to what it is. The claims 
which Spencer makes for the religious value of this Unknowable 
are without the shadow of a foundation. The universal religious 
peace it promises is a delusion and a snare, A peace gained by 
sinking all the differences between the various creeds in the one 
universal confession of the utterly inscrutable mystery is only the 
peace of the graveyard, where both religion and science lie buried 
together. 

Certainly no one will deny that in religion there is deep un- 
fathomable mystery. That man cannot find out the Almighty 
unto perfection has been the confession of devout souls in every 
age. “Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, 
the Saviour,”’ exclaimed Isaiah. Says Hooker, “Of thee our fittest 
eloquence is silence, while we confess without confessing that thy 
glory is unsearchable and beyond our reach.”’ To those who 
would have all things clearly seen through by the dim eyes of man 
what reverent thinker would not feel like saying with Carlyle: 
“Thou wilt have no Mystery and Mysticism; wilt walk through 
the world by the sunshine of what thou callest Truth, or even by 
the hand lamp of what I call Attorney-Logic; and ‘explain’ all, 
‘account’ for all, or believe nothing of it? Nay, thou wilt attempt 
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laughter. Whoso recognizes the unfathomable, all-pervading do- 
main of Mystery, which is everywhere under our feet and among 
our hands; to whom the universe is an Oracle and Temple, as well 
as a Kitehen and Cattle-stall—he shall be a delirious mystic; to him 
thou, with sniffing charity, wilt protrusively proffer thy hand lamp, 
and shriek, as one injured, when he kicks his foot through it” ? 
But to say that because we cannot know God unto perfection we 
cannot know him at ali is to say that since we are not omniscient 
we can know nothing. It is true that just because he is the light 
of all our seeing he can never be completely seen. “Let finite 
intelligence stand at its furthest and highest peak of progress in 
intellectual and spiritual knowledge, and it will still discern, stretch- 
ing away before it, the dim regions of the unknown, peak above 
peak, range beyond range, lifting their heads into the clouds of 
mystery, impenetrable heights and unfathomable depths of that 
Being before whom the befitting attitude of created mind must 
forever be that of holy wonder and humble reverence.” But can 
one really worship « Being who is all mystery—mystery absolutely 
inscrutable? The only appropriate, yea, the only possible, feeling 
toward such a Being would be a dumb, blind wonder of ignorance, 
the paralysis of thought in presence of a portentous yet insoluble 
enigma, a dull, stolid submission, a crouching, groveling terror 
before the supernatural. Never could it be intelligent admiration, 
humble reverence, aspiration, trusting obedience, much less joy- 
ous sympathy and love. As Professor Bowne says, “A God who 
must always remain for thought and conscience has no more 
religious value than a centaur or a sea serpent.” Again, “Out of 
this blank abyss of total darkness, neutral alike to good and evil, 
no inspiration can come. Religion cannot live on nescience, and 
reverence is impossible toward a blank. . . . In the God who 
commands our reverence and our loving worship there must be 
mystery and there must be manifestation.” 

It is in his maturest work upon religion, The Principles of 
Sociology, that Spencer gives an exhaustive exposition of what he 
conceives to have been the origin of religious ideas and observances. 
He does this with his usual wealth of happy illustration, which, 


however, almost overwhelms and devours the argument. To 
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examine the theories here advanced in the light of his ontology and 
psychology would carry us too far afield and be too wearisome and 
unprofitable a task. We can simply indicate the broad outlines of 
Spencer’s religious theory and the lines of criticism. He begins 
by reconstructing, in a manner perfectly familiar nowadays, 
primitive man and his conditions. The external factors are de- 
scribed, and we see early man stand forth within his environment. 
But unfortunately this primitive man was manufactured in the 
brain of Mr. Spencer. He is just as modern as his maker. That 
he ever really existed outside the heads of such thinkers as Spencer 
is exceedingly doubtful. But this hypothetical primitive man in 
the course of his pilgrimage into a higher state has some striking 
experiences. From the difference between motionless natural 
objects, on the one hand, and moving animals, on the other, he 
grasps the distinction of animate and inanimate, knows himself to 
be a living being. But he is a living creature who sleeps. In his 
sleep he dreams. The dream is interpreted as a real experience. 
He explains it by supposing that he has a shadow or double. “He 
floats through space like a swan on sweet St. Mary’s Lake or he 
floats double.” This motion is confirmed by such phenomena as 
swooning, epilepsy, and especially the state induced by a heavy sav- 
age supper. He comes at length to imagine that the dead are only 
asleep, or swooning, or dreaming, as he does after a feast, and that 
their doubles are alive somewhere, sooner or later to return. Thus 
is developed the idea of a soul. The dead man returns not simply 
as a ghost, but also to reanimate the body. On this belief are 
founded all customs of preparing food for the dead and other 
related rites practiced by savages. This leads to sacrifice. The 
tomb grows into the temple, and the custom of placing food on the 
burial mound gives rise to the altar. In strange human visitors 
coming from distant parts the ghosts of unknown dead men were 


seen, and in nature all manifestations of power were ascribed to 


ghostly agents. Ancestral ghosts are beneficent ones, able in 
council or in war to aid their pious sons. Thus the ghosts became 
gods. From the partial control which one personal agent may 
acquire over another among men arose the belief in divination, 
sorcery, ete. Out of praises and prayers to the dead arose all the 
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modern forms of religious worship. Thus the fear of ghosts was 
the real root of ancestor worship and, indeed, of all religion. The 
poverty of his speech forces the savage to name his kindred after 
animals, and since the ghosts are believed sometimes to enter 
animals these causes combined occasion the person to be identified 
with the animal. Hence arises animal worship. Plant and 
nature worship have a similar origin. Idolatry resulted from the 
preservation of skulls and other bones and the manufacture of 
images of these relics when for any reason they were missing. 
Great men arise, and as extraordinary beings are deified. Thus 
using the term “ancestor worship”’ in its broadest sense, as includ- 
ing all worship of the dead, we reach the conclusion that it was the 
real root of every religion. All our gods are transformed ancestors. 
The spring of all religion is the primitive savage’s ignorant and 
ignoble fear of ghosts. Civilization, as it advances, gradually 
frees man from one form of superstition after another, until at last 
we reach the highest phase of monotheism. This is at length in 
its turn left behind. The Christian God is dethroned, and in his 
place is proclaimed the Unknowable. 

This, then, is in substance the explanation given by this world- 
famous thinker of the mightiest moral power in history. Were 
it not for the great name of its author it would hardly merit serious 
refutation. It is a theory, not of religion, but of superstition. 


Well does Pressensé say: “A dream taken for a reality, a ghost 


story, a craven fear, this is all! The sublimity of devotion, the 
cheerful endurance of martyrdom, the pouring out of the treasures 
of charity at the feet of suffering humanity, the sacred yearning of 
the soul after the infinite, the deep thoughts of such men as Augus- 
tine and Paseal, the rapture of the soul upborne above all transi- 
tory things, aspiration after the ideal, heart sorrow for sin, tears 
that will not be dried, the craving for pardon and for righteousness 
—all these, we are told, are the result of the wild dream of a savage 
with brain bewildered by a hunting feast. Thus, all that is grand- 
est, most thrilling in history is to be traced back to the vapors 
of a morbid brain. The disproportion between the fact to be 
explained and the explanation is self-evident.” It makes the per- 
fect love of God nothing better than most complete self-stultifica- 
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tion. We note in special criticism, first, that the theory is 
practically a return to the worn-out notion of Euhemerus. It is 
instructive to see modern scholars thus dressed up in the cast-off 
rags of antiquity and posing as leaders of the best modern style. 
Mr. Spencer himself anticipated this charge, and he cannot escape 
it. In faet, his explanations are often as shallow and tasteless as 
those of his ancient prototype, who has been well described as 
“one of those too ingenious minds who understand everything 
except the simplicity of those ages which were governed by spon- 
taneity.”” For example, to Euhemerus Zeus was at first nothing 
but a king of Crete. There his grave was still pointed out. The 
stories about his love affairs were not the variations of the nature 
myth as to the life-begetting relations of the heavens and the earth, 
but simply anecdotes from the gossip of the Cretan court.  Danaé 
was not the earth fertilized by the golden rays of the springtime 
sun, but a mistress whom the king had purchased with gold. The 
cloud which Ixion embraced, mistaking it for Hera, was not the 
rain cloud encircled by the splendid arms of the setting sun, but 
a coquettish court lady named Nephele; and so on through the 
catalogue. What could be more superficial and insipid? If any- 
one ean believe such things there is presumably no help for him. 
He is joined to his idols. But Spencer’s explanations are often in 
exactly the same vein. See, for illustration, what he says about 
Zeus. He tells us that Rajah Brooke in describing a prolonged 
contest with a mountain chief in Borneo shows us what would 
probably happen when a stronghold was in possession of a superior 
race. Brooke’s antagonist had fortified an almost inaccessible 
crag on the top of Mount Sadok, a peak rising “grim and grand”’ 
to the height of about seven thousand feet. Only after three 
determined attempts was this fastness taken, and then not until 
a howitzer had been brought against it, dragged up by the joint 
strength of a hundred yelling Dyaks. This mountain chief, com- 
monly called “Grandfather Rentap,” was held in dread by the 
surrounding tribes. He was dangerously violent. With his fol- 
lowers and subordinate chiefs he was unconquerable by any of 


the native powers. Already there were superstitions about him. 


Now if, instead of a native ruler, thus living up in the clouds, 


59 
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oceasionally coming down for plunder or revenge, making the 
whole countryside tremble, and giving birth to superstitious 
stories, we suppose a ruler belonging to a superior invading race, 
which, bringing knowledge, skill, arts, implements unknown to 
the invaded, were regarded as beings of a higher order as civilized 


men now are by savages, we shall see that there would inevitably 


arise legends concerning this superior race seated in the sky. 


lurther, if the country were subject to drought, and thus fostered 
belief in rainmakers and heaven herds; if, as among the Zulus, 
there was a faith in weather doctors who could contend with the 
lightning and the hail, this ruler, living on a peak around which 
the clouds form and whence storms come, would, without hesita- 
tion, be regarded as the thunderer wielding the lightnings and 
holding the tempest in his mighty hand. Then naturally would 
arise stories of his descents from this lofty abode, or his appear- 
ances among men, and of his amours with their daughters. 
Only grant a little time for such legends and interpretations to be 
exaggerated and idealized, and presto! we reach the idea that 
heaven is the abode of superior beings commanding the powers 
of nature and inflicting punishments upon men. Something like 
this, forsooth, is the origin of Zeus, cloud-compeller and wielder 
of the thunderbolt, ruler of gods and men, and lover of mortal 
women. He was at first a “Grandfather Rentap,” only this, and 
nothing more. In Mr. Spencer’s hands other gods share a similar 
fate. How such theories could ever attain any prominence, how 
they could be defended, in our time, with such a display of learn- 
ing by a thoughtful and serious investigator, is difficult to under- 
stand. With Max Miiller we say, “ If Mr. Spencer can find a 
single classical scholar to second his bill I will vote for it myself.” 
Any scholar acquainted with the literature of Greece, Rome, and 
especially of India, must feel how tasteless, not to say ridiculous, 
such a theory really is. Moreover, every such scholar well knows 
that in the religions of all these countries ancestor worship stands 
on the foundation of nature worship, or more correctly a “worship 
of the gods of nature.” “We constantly hear that the departed, 
the fathers, the ancestors, the heroes, are admitted to the society 
of the gods; they are often called half gods; they may at times 
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claim even a certain equality with the gods. But the gods are 
always there before them, and even when their individual names 
are forgotten there is the general concept of deity to which the 
ancestral spirits aspire.”’ Spencer himself brings forward passages 
to show that ancestral spirits are again and again represented as 
admitted to the society of the gods, or exalted to seats beside them. 

A second criticism of the theory is that in it Spencer is not 
true to his own psychology. How could a divine character be 
ascribed to a “Grandfather Rentap,” or to an ancestral spirit, by 
a people or person who as yet, acce rding to the hy pothesis, had no 
knowledge of divine beings? How could a man call anything 
divine unless he already possessed the concept of deity? On the 
principle of Spencer’s psychology it is difficult to see how he could 
ever get such a concept. According to Spencer all the savage’'s 
beliefs and ideas are derived from associated sense perceptions. 
Yet this primitive savage does not rest in perceptions by eye, ear, 
ete. For example, he does not merely gaze at the setting sun like 
the ox, who also sees things, but he learns to think about it and 
eall it god. When it rises again he sees much more than a great 
red ball emerging from the sea, but from its setting to rise again he 
infers a law of metamorphosis applicable to life generally, Also 
from the transformations of tadpole and caterpillar, and of the 
buried grain into blade, ear, full corn in the ear, he reaches the 
general conclusion, “I too shall be like the chrysalis and the corn. 
I shall be laid in the grave, as in a dark and narrow house, but I 
shall come forth again like the butterfly which flits in beauty over 
the fields, and in greater wealth, as the multiplied grain.’ But this 
is not sense perception, nor any grouping of mere sensations. Here, 
as also in the conclusions which Spencer makes the savage draw 
from his dreams, we have an act of generalization, a reasoning 
from effect. to cause. Is it so simple a thing as Spencer assumes 
it to be to arrive at the notion of the other self? Is it so perfectly 
easy for a creature upon so fragile a foundation to build up the 


belief in another existence independent of the material frame? 


Why does not the dog do the same? He also seems to dream, but 
he only barks at his imaginary prey. Why does not he, from his 
dream, proceed at once to deduce the idea that one part of his 
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real being is independent of the body that lies in slumber on the 
hearth, and that not only for himself, but for all dogs, there is the 
possibility of another life besides this common career upon the 


earth? Spencer's savage, if consistent with the theory of him, 


would not generalize and reason in the way required. His ideas, 
we are told, are to be derived wholly from external things. In- 
stead of this, in forming the notions ascribed to him, he goes very 
far beyond the plain tangible facts and adds a great deal out of 
his own reason. In order to divert religion of any distinctive and 
unique character, marking it off from other ideas acquired by sense 
perception, Spencer represents it as an error of the senses. But 
when a savage is deluded into the belief that imagined spirits 
exist and will continue to exist after death in some other regions, 
and exert an influence for good or evil upon men and their affairs— 
is that religion? Is it any more religion than would be the wonder 
caused by seeing for the first time some new and peculiar animal, 
or than would be the fear of some living human enemy? In a 
theory like that of Spencer the distinctive element in religion is 
entirely ignored. The question is, Why does the savage worship 
at all, and why does he worship one thing rather than another? 
He does not make all plants and animals into gods. He picks and 
chooses. Nor are those chosen always more wonderful than those 
passed by. But for some reason he sees in some objects some- 
thing supernatural, transcendent, divine. Whence comes this 
idea of the divine? However external objects may aid in awak- 
ening within man this idea, he would never have deified anything 
had he not possessed in the depths of his own being the intuition 
of the divine. Had he not found this in himself he would have 
seen divinity nowhere. No mere external revelation could have 
given him the idea of God. How could he have comprehended 
such a revelation more than an ox would? The very voice of God 
himself would have been to him only a voice. Without the inner 
Word, which is, so to speak, “the utterance of the ineffable Name 
in unison by all his highest faculties, moral and speculative, in con- 
We will not 
enlarge upon the lack of evidence to prove that the savage in his 


tact with God, he could never have said “God 


dreams of the chase ever confuses the dream with actual facts 
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after he awakes, nor upon the fact that the theory of the double 
as a real being is far from adequately supported. The belief in 
immortality is always accompanied by a deep sense of the identity 
of the living with the dead person. Spencer himself tries to make 
plain the fact that the savage regards the future life as one with 
the present. In proportion as he succeeds in proving this con- 
sciousnessof the identity of the living person with the dead he lessens 
the importance of his own hypothesis of the other self, upon which, 
nevertheless, he builds his whole explanation of religion as the 
product of a dream. 

Again, we consider Spencer's method of proof. It may be 
styled the ethnographical method as opposed to the historical. 
The truly historical procedure begins with no theories of what must 
have been. Instead, it takes pickax and spade, studies ancient 
ruins and manuscripts, to see, if possible, what actually did happen. 
The facts thus gleaned the historical student classifies and studies 
in the hope of understanding and explaining them. This method 
studies the organism as it lives and grows in its own home, in- 
fluenced by all the forces that surround it and play upon it. In 
language, for example, it takes some living tongue—like the Eng- 
lish of our streets and marts, of our society and our literature- 
traces it back from century to century to the speech of Chaucer, 
back to the Saxon of Alfred, the old Saxon of the Continent, the 
Gothic of Ulphilas, as spoken on the Danube in the fourth century. 
Then, finding that Gothic is but a branch of the great Teutonic 
stem, that this is in turn a branch of the great Aryan tree, it traces 
the Teutonic and other collateral boughs, such as Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Sclavonic, Persian, Sanscrit, back to the proto-Aryan trunk. 
It goes further. It takes individual words of this language and 
analyzes them to find the roots. On similar principles, in religion, 
this method collects all accessible evidence, classifies it, follows a 
religion from its birth or earliest known moment down to its latest 
forms, examines carefully its religious content, notes the influences 
that have wrought upon it; and thus, by a careful examination 
of the facts, seeks to understand and interpret them. The his- 
torical method thus aims at being sincerely and thoroughly objec- 
tive. It must, of course, be confined to historical peoples. It 
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gives no permission for the imagination to take free wing and soar 
out confidently into the unknown. It is possible only to a man 
who has the open eye and the impartial mind, willing to check the 
cavortings of his fancy and to clip the wings of his generalizing 


faculty, and anxious to read the actual story without obtruding 


notions of his own to distort the facts in the interest of a pet 


theory. The ethnographic method is different. It is all too apt 
to begin by declaring what must have been. Primitive man must 
have been a savage or a child; therefore he had to make his way 
through certain stages upward. Having assumed this, the writer 
who pursues this method studies and pictures features, character- 
istics, customs, scattered and isolated phenomena; chooses facts 
that interest him or that will support his theory; groups and grades 
them in the way most favorable to his hypothesis; throws the 
emphasis where he wants it to lie; finds and describes resemblances, 
real or fancied, between customs and beliefs of most diverse peo- 
ples, without ever asking why, for historical reasons, these notions 
have emerged, or why, for psychological ones, they have, at par- 
ticular stages, been born. In a word, the ethnographer states his 
own problem just as he wants it stated and finds the solution he 
wishes. He knows beforehand precisely what must have happened 
in prehistorie ages; therefore all his facts are made to take the place 
fixed for them within the boundaries of the theory. In the study 
of language, for instance, the ethnographer is cocksure that his 
“ Bow-wow”’ and “ Pooh-pooh”’ theories of speech are true. Un- 
dismayed by the undeniable fact that real language, when analyzed 
into its elements, shows comparatively few signs of the so-called 
imitations of natural sounds, he yet clings to his hypothesis and 
makes all his facts fit it, if by any kind of violence he can. And 
why? Because, forsooth, the savage and the child utter cries of 
pain or joy and imitate some of the sounds they hear, and early man 
must have been a child ora savage. ‘“‘If a child can say ‘ Bow-wow’ 
what difference between that and saying‘ Dog’? Ifa child can say 
‘Fie’ why should it not say ‘I disapprove’? If a child says ‘ Ding- 
dong’ why should it not say ‘Bell’? All these, we are told, are 
differences of degree only, whatsoever that may mean, and with 


a sufficient amount of time there is nothing that will not become 
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anything.”’ As to the evidence that such wonderful performances 
have actually taken place, it is in inverse ratio to the confidence. 
Similarly in religion. The ethnographer is confident that early 
man, being a savage, must have believed, felt, and acted as savages 
do now. Not being here to speak for himself, not having left us 
his photograph, this primitive man is naturally the most obliging 
of persons. He does anything, feels anything, believes anything 
which will please the anthropologist. Concerning this method of 
study Principal A. M. Fairbairn aptly Says: “ The only develop- 
ment ethnography can be made to exhibit is the one which the 
writer designs ; it is like a picture painted on a flat surface by an 
artist who creates his own perspective, and by a skillful use of 
light and shade compels us to see just what his imagination has 
seen and as he saw it. The ethnographic method is thus sub- 
jective, and either, if the man who uses it be an artist, simply 
deseriptive, or, if he be a thinker, an illustrated dogmatic; that is, 
a system speculatively deduced, though expounded in terms drawn 
from savage customs, real or imaginary.”’ Now, Spencer's method 
is not historical, but ethnographic. 

A first consequence of this is that it is entirely and ridiculously 
without sense of the nature and value of historieal evidence. 
Spencer's works are marvelous treasures of ethnographical mate- 
rials, but he is first of all a philosopher, and his “ primitive man”’ he 
constructs out of his psychological presuppositions. Strange that 
a thinker of such repute should fancy that he could write upon the 
origin of religion while ignoring the discoveries of comparative 
philology! Now that the science of language has proved beyond 
a doubt that the names of the chief gods of the best known his- 
torical religions alike refer to natural phenomena; that many of 
them carry on their very face indisputable proof that they are sun 
gods whose deeds, amours, sufferings symbolize, without any 
disguise, the sun’s daily and annual course in relation to the life 
of the world, dramatized by poetry and legend, shall we be coolly 
and seriously asked to believe that all these figures were earthly 
kings and heroes of the olden time, who by some marvelous coin- 
eidence had precisely similar fortunes which impressed the ob- 


servers in exactly the same way? In explaining away facts like 
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these Spencer helps himself out with “Totemism.” Since some 
American redskins regard some particular animal as the guardian 
spirit of the family or tribe, which in many instances traces its 
descent to that animal, the custom arose, so Spencer says, from 
the supposed fact that the ancestor of such tribe or stem was 
distinguished by the name of the animal which he resembled in 


strength, swiftness, fierceness, agility, ete. His spirit is therefore 


worshiped as guardian spirit of the tribe under the name of the 
same animal. Then, of course, ancestors may have been com- 
pared not only to animals, but to other phenomena as well—to 
wind, storm, cloud, lightning, sun, moon, dawn, sky, evening star, 
ete. Then how natural that, as standing titles of honor, these 
names should be given to the heroes and heroines, the great ances- 
tors of the race! But, meanwhile, what about the very different 
explanation of these things given by philologists, historians, and 
classical scholars? Almost with one voice they say that the great 
gods had a natural origin; that is, that they resulted from the 
interpretation of the living and wondering and revering human 
soul as it stood face to face with the mighty beneficent or dreadful 
powers of nature. ©, they are all mistaken! Why, herein is a 
marvelous thing: that all the philologists who have studied this 
matter should thus grievously blunder! Marvelous too that their 
blunder should have been luckily discovered by one who prides 
himself that he does not know even Greek! It is hard to repress 
a smile at the cool, audacious assumption of the man. Strange, 
too, is it not, that the heroes of every land who were distinguished 
by the title of sun, and all heroines who were named after the 
moon, should have met with misfortunes so strikingly similar 


» 


that they may well be taken for duplicates? Had Mr. Spencer 
set himself in earnest at the study of any one of the great historical 
religions; had he by a careful historical method watched the 
developing organism and traced it back to its living roots, the 
world would never have been troubled with the theory that forms 
the basis of his sociology. What could he have said when he found 
that the farther back we go in tracing the traditions of antiquity 
the less can be discovered any consciousness that the names of the 
gods derived from nature are merely figurative epithets; that, on 
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the contrary, in the very earliest times the gods and the phenomena 
are thoroughly identified? 

But Mr. Spencer seems to have no idea how to use historical 
evidence. In framing his religion of “ primitive man”’ he jumbles 
together facts gleaned from the most diverse lands, times, pe oples. 
Age and place, racial relations, historical antecedents, condition 
and grace of culture, are coolly ignored as of no conceivable conse- 
quence. Without the slightest regard for the historical setting 
he coordinates the most dissimilar times, lands, races. In the 
same chapter, even in the same paragraph, he will bring together, 
to illustrate some suppose d doctrine or custom, such a conglomera- 
tion as Tahitians, Basques, Huns, American Indians, Maoris, 
Veddahs, ancient Hindus, modern Hindus, African Negroes of 
different tribes, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Arabians, 
Semites in general, and Europeans in the old times. Who these 
were he does not tell us. Were they Eskimo, Finns, Basques, 
Celts, Teutons, Slavs? He seems to have no consciousness of the 
difference. Moreover, with the most amusing naiveté, he will 
adduce in proof of the beliefs of a people its most ancient books 
side by side with the most modern. Thus, as evidence of the ances- 
tor worship of the Hebrews, he cites not only Deuteronomy, but the 
book of Tobit. He seems to think Tobit an ancient Hebrew book! 


Notions of evident Persian parentage and peculiar to the last cen- 


turies of Judaism he regards as evidences of what was distinctively 


Hebrew. Worse vet, he cites, as alike trustworthy sources for the 
original Aryan beliefs, the Rig Veda and the Laws of Manu—as 
though one should explain the state of Britain when invaded by 
Julius Cesar from Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” or, worse, from 
Carlyle’s “Essays,” or should summon the Epistles of Paul, the 
“Westminster Confession,” the “Scottish Covenant,” 

Decrees of the Council of Trent or of the Vatican as all equi lly 
valid testimonies as to the earliest elements of Christianity! Is 
there, then, no such thing as history? Have chronology, race, 
place, genetic evolution nothing to do with the forms assumed by 
religious doctrine and custom? May all historical and literary 
criticism be thus coolly and easily put out of court? Can we take 


root, trunk, branches, leaves, blossoms, green fruit, ripe fruit, fruit 
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decayed, and, putting all in the same class, argue that the bottom 
filaments must have been thus and so, without ever asking whether 
they came from the same tree or whether the leaves came before 
the blossoms or the blossoms before the fruit? It is all very well 
for Spencer to construct his tables of what he wants to find and 


then set his helpers to scouring the universe, past and present, to 


find what he wants; but when the immense labor is all done nothing 
is done except to gather an enormous undigested mass of informa- 
tion, each bit torn out of its organic setting and fastened artificially 
upon something else with which it originally had nothing to do. 

The consequence of this is that Spencer has no perception of 
what are really the primitive elements in a religion. Had his 
theory been correct then the oldest developed elements would have 
referred to the future life. But they certainly do not. The belief 
in a future life is one of the last elements to develop fully and 
clearly in a religion. Taking the great historical religions, there is 
not one, except that of Egypt, which is not haziest in its notions 
of the life to come. This is generally acknowledged to be the case 
with the Hebrews. But that does not trouble Spencer at. all. 
With a few crude sentences he bows them off the stage and thinks 
that he ean from notions of later Judaism, notions plainly in- 
fluenced by the life in captivity, gather the primitive and dis- 
tinctively Hebrew faith. He does not care either that the bright 
Olympians of Greece were gods of the present life. Zeus had 
nothing to do with Hades, Pluto nothing to do with the upper 
world. In India Dyaus, Varuna, Indra, and other gods of the 
bright or stormful sky have no relation to the future life. The 
god that has relation to that is younger. There is a still more 
remarkable fact. While in the old religion of China there is the 
utmost belief in the continued being of ancestors, there is a strange 
lack even of hints that any person now living will possess immor- 
tality. But though, outside of Egypt, he finds little evidence of 
a belief in a resurrection, Spencer does not seem to miss it. This 
anti-dogmatist is just as dogmatically sure about his theories when 
he cannot find evidence for his doctrines in the ancient religions 
as when he can. Further, Spencer has no sense whatever of the 
importance of personality in history. He never sees great prophets 
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and reformers and religious founders, much less persons of lesser 
light and power, in working the historieal development. As a 


consequence, religious history has no real worth, Throughout his 


entire book there is no glance into the depths of the human spirit 


as a spirit that hungers for light and life and love, for the spiritual 
and eternal. Religion is handled only as a series of transformed 
dreams and glorified, or hideous, or childish superstitions of infan- 
tile and savage imaginations. What shall we say of a writer on 
religion who apparently knows nothing of the great personalities of 
history; to whom Moses, Zoroaster, Gautama, Confucius, Lao-tse, 
Mohammed are as though they had not been; who into the meaning 
and mission of such men shows not the faintest flash of insight and 
not even a transient sympathy with their aims and achievements? 
These great religious spirits, with their light and force, as it were, 
direct from heaven—God’s lightning, as Carlyle thinks of them— 
are not friendly to his scheme; so he passes them by. 

Thus, taken all in all, Spencer's theories upon religion, it seems 
to us, have little enough to recommend them. An explanation 
of religion as only an abnormal and morbid function of human 
nature is not even good evolutionism. Self-condemned would 
seem to be a theory which represents as diseased and morbid all 
those experiences which all peoples have agreed to call the highest 
and worthiest known to the soul, as “the true honor and Sabbath 
of their lives.”” As ex-President W. F. Warren has said: “It is as 
if a naturalist were to insist that winter’s death is the normal con- 
dition of nature, and that a'l the verdure and flowerings of June 
are unwholesome cutaneous eruptions of the plant; a kind of heat 
rash. So long as philosophy retains the ability to distinguish 
between normal and abnormal evolutions, or continues to demand 
for every effect an adequate cause, Mr. Spencer's attempted 
reduction of the love of the living God to the fear of death will 
never be accorded a high place in the list of exploded philosophies 


ha H. Latins 


of religion.” 
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Arr. VL—COMMERCIALISM AND THE MINISTERIAL LIFE. 


A DISTINGUISHED minister of another denomination recently 
told in the leading paper of his denomination how, walking one 
summer night some time ago in a New England city with a Chris- 
tian business man toward the latter’s beautiful home, as they 
came from a conference in which they had heard considerations 


pressed upon a young minister almost entirely along the line of 


material advantage in urging him to accept a call to a large church, 
which he had declined on the eround that he felt he held an ap- 


pointment from God, this Christian business man said: “T am 
not a little surprised; I supposed such views were given up long 
ago. My father, who all his life was the pastor of a church in a 
small New Hampshire town, held them. He lived among his 
people as a shepherd of the flock, and where he had lived and 
worked for Christ he died. He never would listen to a eall to 
leave. I supposed all that had changed.” As he said this his 
voice grew tender, and memories of his boyhood days in that 
humble parsonage filled onee more the life now absorbed in busi- 
ness and burdened with many cares; the deep thi:n:s of God spoke 
again to his soul; religion, as absolute loyalty to Christ, a blessed 
unselfishness, a completeness of devotion to the cause that he loved, 
was once more a reality. The significance of this is twofold: the 
belief that prevails—to which this Christian layman gave expres- 
sion—that material advantages are now generally supposed to be 
a large factor in determining fields of labor, and that to the lay 
mind there is a higher motive and a stronger appeal. Concerning 
the latter there can be but one opinion. The words and the ex- 
ample of Jesus establish this beyond question. 

As to the prevalence of the commercial spirit among ministers 
there may be divergent views. That there was danger of such a 
material attitude toward Christian service was early evident in 
the Church. Peter showed his anxiety about what he was going 
to make out of his relations to Jesus when he spoke to the Master 
concerning compensation. His idea seems to have been that 


discipleship was a m: f contract, or at least of equivalents. 
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How wisely and comprehensively Christ pointed out to him that 
there are some relationships in life which are not based on com- 
mercial values, that the introduction into these sacred relation- 
ships of questions pertaining to right-hand positions in the king- 
dom of heaven as pay for sacrifices, or services, is foreign to his 
conception of the supreme privilege of service and the beauty and 
blessedness of it! This statement of Jesus appears to have satis 
fied the big-hearted, impulsive Peter (it may be doubted, however, 
whether Judas was fully convinced), and he does not seem to hav 
bothered himself thereafter concerning his salary. But there are 
other Peters who are constantly thinking of salary and rewards 
whose decisions as to duty are influenced invariably by what ther 
is in it for them; who always see in a larger salary a “ providential 


indication.” It is as a frank-spoken Seotch minister said: “Sti 


pend has a verra strong influence on metapheesies.”’ But these ar 


the exceptions. The ministry of Jesus Christ is not yet 

given over to commercialism. The great majority of the minis 
ters of all denominations are impelled by worthier motives. Som 
recently published reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone’s later year 
recall a remarkable conversation between the aged statesman anc 
Bishop Wilberforce. They were speaking of the Church, and of 
the fidelity and unselfishness of her servants. “It has been my 
lot,”’ said Mr. Gladstone, “to dispose of some hity preferments in 
the Church—higher preferments, I mean, such as bishopries an 
deaneries. Not one of the men I have appointed has ever asked 
me for anything. That is the literal and absolute fact, and I don’t 
know that anything could be said more honorable to the Church 
of England as a body.” This statement made by that wis 
observer concerning the English Church is undoubtedly true of 
the other denominations as well. The public press, however, 
seems to think otherwise. A typical story which appeared re- 
cently in a Western paper will illustrate the attitude of the press 
to this question. It was of a clergyman who while catechizing a 
Sunday school referred to the pastor of a church as its shepherd, 
and to the members as sheep, and asked, “ What does the shepherd 
do for the sheep?” A small boy—it is always “a small boy”— 
answered, “Shear them.’’ Perhaps that was the flying thought 
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of a child, but more likely it was the sober judgment of the editor 
who manufactured the yarn. There can be no doubt that the 
press is of the opinion that ministers are swayed by the motives 
that move other men and influenced by the same considerations 
that determine the actions of many men in other professions. This 
opinion is not borne out by facts. The majority of ministers are 
not actuated by mercenary motives; their zeal is not the energy of 
salaried men; their tears are not poured out to the music of 
clinking gold and silver; they are under the constraint of love, 
not money. Many a faithful servant of Jesus Christ can truth- 
fully say what Joseph Parker affirms in his autobiography: “| 
can truly say, in the fear of God, that I have never been tempted 
by any pecuniary offers of opportunity. When I went to Banbury 
I never asked what the salary was. When I went to Manchester 
I did not make a single inquiry about money. After being fifty 
years in the ministry I can truly say that I am not fifty shillings 
the richer for any preaching outside my own pulpit.”” To them 
the ministry is a vocation and not a position. It is as Balzac, in 
The Country Parson, makes the curé of Montegnac say in reply to 
the question as to what led him to become an eecclesiastic: “1 
cannot understand how anyone can take holy orders for any save 
the one indefinable and all-powerful reason, a vocation. I know 
that not a few have become laborers in the great vineyard with 
hearts worn out in the service of the passions, men who have lived 
without hope or whose hopes have been destroyed, men whose 
lives were blighted when they laid the wife or the woman they 
loved in the grave, men grown weary of life in a world where, 
in these times, nothing, not even sentiments, are stable and secure, 
where doubt makes sport of the sweetest certainties and belief 
is called superstition. I am not supposing that any man can give 


himself to God for what he may gain. There are some who appear 


to see in the clergy a means of regenerating our country, but, 
according to my dim lights, the patriot-priest is a contradiction 
in terms. The priest should belong to God alone.”’ 

But it is undeniably true that there is a very marked tendency 
at the present time to put a commercial value on ministerial labor. 
Commercialism is undoubtedly increasing even within the sacred 
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precincts of the ministerial office. For this growing disposition 
Lo regard the ministry as a legitimate field for “so much pay, so 
much work”’ there are numerous causes. The age is a commercial 
age. The doings of millionaires and plutocrats are exploited by 
a sensational press. The rights of “labor” are everywhere taught, 
and the demands of labor are published to the four winds of heaven. 
Legislatures are besought to create by statute a shorter day, and 
vield. A minimum price is fixed by the same bodies for municipal 
employees. In some sections the wages of laboring men are con- 
stantly being increased. In others strikes are almost daily occur- 
rences. There is perpetual agitation. In one way or another the 
question of pay is kept before the public in such a manner as to 
waken queries in even ministerial minds, and sometimes to create 
unrest. The press, as I have said, takes it for granted that the 
commercial aspect is one that appeals most strongly to all minis- 
ters, except possibly the fanatics or the ultra-pious. kor in 
stance, after the death of Dr. John Hall—whose income was a 
matter of wide speculation, much romancing, and more untruth 

a cynical weekly paper published in New York printed an editorial 


which read as follows 














To all Protest int pastors notice There is at this time in New York city 
an aggregate sum, equal in amount to, sav, $100,000 per annum, awaiting 
those preachers of the Gospel who are able to earn it In other words, the 


Protestant pulpits in New York now vacant are good for $100,000 every year 
to the men who are able to get positions in them In other days the Lord 
called men to preach the Gospel; in these, perhaps, it is Mammon From whom- 
ever the call may come, the fact stands that one hundred thousand dollars 
worth of pulpits in New York are now awaiting occupancy 

Yes, that is the modern phraseology. It is common to talk about 
“earning” what the early Methodist preachers would have desig- 
nated as “support; indeed, that, or “quarterage,’’ is still the 
word found in the Discipline and heard in Quarterly Conference 
“One hundred thousand dollars’ worth of pulpits’’—why, that is 
the language of the exchange, and it is this kind of talk that has 
created new standards among our ministers. There are other 
phrases used, not alone in the public prints, but by congregations as 
well, which minister to this idea of commercialism. The world 
thinks it pays a high compliment to a minister when it character- 
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izes him as an “up-to-date” man. But that is about the worst 
thing you can say of him. To be abreast of the age is not enough. 
The true preacher always lives ahead of his age; he is in advance 
of the spirit of the times as Elijah ran swiftly before the chariot of 
Ahab. He is in the world and yet not of the world. He must 
keep himself unspotted from the world, avoid the very appearance 
of evil, be above suspicion as to purity of motive. More than once 
have I heard this commendation of an alert, active pastor: “I tell 
you, our minister is a ‘hustler’! Indeed! Why, that is what 
they say of the pushing drygoods drummer, of the newspaper 


reporter who gets a “beat’’ on his rivals, and of the soap agent. 


Not long ago I heard a man say of his pastor, a faithful servant of 


Jesus Christ, who in season and out of season was seeking to do the 
work of his Master, “He’s a dandy’! Think of calling Isaiah a 
dandy, or Peter a hustler, or John an up-to-date preacher! Who 
thinks for a moment that the same respect is paid to the clergy 
as a half century ago, or even a quarter of a century? Regard for 
his message has likewise decreased. Men rank the preacher now 
with the lawyer, the stump speaker, or the professional actor. He 
is no more the prophet, but a Sunday diversion; not an oracle, but 
a lecturer; not the voice of God, but a prattler of platitudes. 
The very nomenclature of the pews reveals somewhat of the 
depths to which he has fallen. For this new conception of the 


ministry the ministry itself is in good part responsible. They are 
creating the impression that the loaves and the fishes have much 
to do with the heart and strength they put into their work. What- 
ever the causes may be that have produced this condition of mind, 
or the reasons that have conspired to this parasitie growth, the 
existence of a growing commercialism is unmistakable. This man 
is popularly known as a thousand-dollar man, that one as an eight- 
hundred-dollar man, the one sitting next to him in the Annual 
Conference as a two-thousand-dollar man, the next a_ three- 
thousand-dollar man, and so on. Grades have been created 
almost as distinctive as the castes of India, and these grades are all 
on a monetary basis. The amount of salary a man receives is the 
measure of his ability and the seal of his success in the eyes of the 


multitudes. The distinction between men is based, in the popular 
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mind at least, not on intellectual vigor or moral tone, but on their 
incomes as printed in the Minutes. Edward Everett Hale was 
once talking of education with a Japanese prince, who said to him, 
“We do not give so much time to arithmetic in our schools as you 
do. We think arithmetic makes men sordid.” Those columns 
headed “Ministerial Support”’ tend to the same thing. They are 
unwholesome in their influence, demoralizing in their effect. 
What a blessing it might prove to be if all this should be eliminated 
from the Minutes! Promotions then might be promotions other 
than by increase of salary. At present, when a church has a man 
under consideration for its pulpit, the first question is, What does 
he get? And if no one happens to know the Minutes are con- 
sulted and the seemingly important information obtained. When 
a place is mentioned to a preacher for himself or some one else the 
question is, “ What does it pay? And the Minutes are requisitioned 
again. What inquiry is more frequently heard in the vestibule 
or other places where preachers and people congregate during the 
sessions Of the Annual Conference than, “What does it pay?” 
Now, this in many cases may be only the expression of a laudable 
interest or concern, but too often it denotes that sordidness of aim 
which more than any other one thing is working havoe with our 
altar fires, confirming church members in their worldliness, fur- 
nishing an excuse for avarice and selfishness, keeping sinners away 
from the sanctuary and making the so-called power of the Gospel 
a jest and a by-word. 

Of late it has been asserted that Methodism is at a standstill; 
that the denomination is barely holding its own; and speculation 
has sought to determine the causes for this condition. The asser- 
tion is probably not well founded, but it may be prophetic. When 
ministers offer themselves to the Church with the unholy prayer 
on their lips, “Put me, | pray thee, into one of the pric sts’ offices, 
that I may eat a morsel of bread,”’ who can dare hope for anything 


but decline and loss? There can be no success unless the impres- 


sion prevails that there is absolute purity of purpose, and nothing 


will more quickly obliterate such an important impression than 
the suspicion, which cannot long remain unvoiced, that one is 


impelled not so much by a consciousness of duty or spiritual 
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reward as by love of money. There is a higher motive than this. 
“For what pay,” asks John Wesley, justly proud of his preachers, 
“could we procure men to do this service—to be always ready to go 


to prison or to death?”’ They were under the sway of the loftiest 


impulses, and the word of the Lord grew mightily and prevailed. 
Men said of the life of Samuel Rutherford at Anworth, “He 
is always praying, always preaching, always entreating, always 
visiting the sick, always writing and studying.” “There,” he 
says, “I wrestled with the angel and prevailed. Woods, trees, 
meadows, and hills are my witnesses that I drew on a fair match 
betwixt Christ and Anworth.” Back of every pulpit utterance 
of that saintly man was his unselfish, devoted service. What was 
the secret of the grip Phillips Brooks and Henry Drummond 
had on men? Why, it is found in their very abandon of unselfish- 
ness, self-forgetfulness, and self-expenditure. They spared not 
themselves. The glory of the Christian ministry is the gift of the 
life to Jesus Christ. Self-forgetfulness, self-denial, self-abasement 
are essential to a ministry of power. As Goethe says, “Every- 
thing cries out to us that we must renounce. Thou must go with- 
out, go without! That is the everlasting song which every hour, 
all our life through, hoarsely sings to us.”’ Chrysostom was 
charged with always dining at home. The great did not like it. 
They thought him too ascetic. But his power was in the pulpit 
rather than at the dinner table. Asceticism may seem repulsive 
to us, and this paper is no plea for asceticism; but the asceticism 
of the fourth century was a protest against the materialism of the 
day, that dreadful moral blight so weakening and destructive, 
and, moreover, luxury and extravagance had been the conspicuous 
evils of the old Roman world in its decline. Why should there 
not be a legitimate protest against them? Elijah and Elisha pro- 
tested in the days of Ahab. St. Francis protested in the days of a 
decadent papacy. “What went ye out in the wilderness for to 
see?” said our Lord, with disdainful irony, “A man clothed in soft 
raiment? They that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses;”’ 
as much as to say, My prophets, my ministers, rejoice not in such 
things. The distinctive power of the pulpit is in its personality; 
not primarily what it says, important as that is, but who says it; 
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not the clothing which a man wears, but what is the spirit of the 
man who is inside the clothes; not whether a man receives three 
hundred and forty dollars for every sermon he preaches, as it was 
computed that a certain well-known minister received—he was in 
somewhat delicate health and has since resigned—but whether the 
man and his message so correspond that the voice of God is heard 
sounding in the soul. The coin must not only have the right 
weight, but it must ring true. The minister must not only preach 
self-denial, but he must show the power of sacrifice. Above all 
else he must compel the confidence of men in the validity and value 
of his message by the regnant purity of his motives and the dom- 
inant tone of his life. Whether witnessing to many or to few the 
true successor of the apostle protests, with Paul, “I seek not yours, 
but you.”” If a man preaches primarily or chiefly for what he can 
get out of it he must take the consequences. Ruskin says: “If 
vour fee is first with you, and your work second, then fee is your 
master and the lord of all fee, who is the devil; but if your work 
is first with you, and your fee second, then work is your master 
and the Lord of all work, who is God.” If fee is first, then a 
preacher must be willing that his preaching shall be judged ac 
cording to worldly standards, just as men would judge of a player 
on the stage or an artist who makes pictures for the shops. He 
must not complain if his work is estimated by the material stan- 
dards of the counting-house. He must be content to be consid- 
ered simply as an employee of a congregation, standing in exactly 
the same relation to his employers as do their other employees in 
office, store, shop, or on the road, and with the sure result that, 
when weighed in the same scales as they are weighed in and found 
wanting, the same fate awaits. 

In discussions of the length and efficiency of ministerial serv- 
ice much is said about the “dead-line.”” That there is such an 
imaginary line for many clergymen there is little doubt, but it is 
not fixed by the calendar. It is a self-imposed limitation. It 1s 


not a matter of destiny, as some would teach. This fateful line, 


which marks both the noon and night of a man’s life, is not drawn 
by time. The decrees of kings do not fix it. Whoever crosses it 
draws it for himself, and it begins to define itself in the Christian 
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ministry the moment the sign of the cross commences to fade from 
before a man’s eyes and he sees instead the traffic of the street 
and hears the clamor of the market place. When spiritual con- 
ceptions of opportunity yield to a commercial interest, with the 
resulting indifference to obligations, when a man does his work 
only under the spur of a money consideration, a minister’s power 
and influence begin to ebb. 

Sydney Smith says that it is vain to talk of men numerically; 
that if the passions of a man are exalted to a summit, like the 
majestic steadiness with which St. Paul points out the single 
object of his life and the unquenchable courage with which he 
walks toward it, he isa thousand men. Wellington was convinced 
that the presence of Napoleon on the field of battle was equal to 
the addition of a hundred thousand bayonets. It is equally diffi- 
cult to place value upon the power of a concentrated life. It 
cannot be measured by arithmetical process. There are values 
for which there are no expressive numbers. I know of but One 
who can measure the dynamic force of a timely pressure of the 
hand; the weight of a falling tear from the eye of sympathy; the 
strength of courage which leaps from a loving, forceful heart into 
some chamber of despair, flooding it with new life; the new aspira- 
tions which are begotten of contact with a life impelled by the love 
of God. There is no money equivalent for this kind of a life. 
The compensation is of another sort. It is indeed. We must 
stop this talk about salaries—not that close-fisted stewards may 


grind us, and mean congregations grow meaner. “If you love 
and serve man you cannot by any hiding or stratagem escape 
the remuneration,’ are Emerson’s wise words. But the moment 
we make a commodity of ourselves, and take our stand in the labor 
market, and put our services on the basis of bargain and sale, that 
moment the glory fades from the western sky, the fragrance van- 
ishes from the heart of the rose, and we are only hirelings. And 


then God pity us! 


Spite Pape, 
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Arr, VIL—LUCRETIUS THE EVOLUTIONIST. 
In materialistic world-making there is nothing new under the 
sun. lLueretius, the Roman philosopher, born about B. C. 95, in 
his celebrated poem, “De Rerum Natura,’ presents an exposition 
of materialistic evolution which equals the performance of any of 
the modern advocates of that doctrine. He enunciated the same 
principles and defended them as lucidly as they; he encountered 
the same difficulties and evaded them quite as successfully. He 
does not pretend to be an original investigator in this field; he is 
confessedly a pupil of Epicurus, and he sets forth the doctrines 
of that great teacher illuminated and adorned by the splendor of 
his own native genius. 

Both by contrast and by similarity his method reminds us 
of some of the modern teachers of “advanced thought.”’ He is 
very frank in stating his aims and expectations in publishing his 
work. He desires to free men from the debasing influence of re- 
ligion. This he would do by showing them the truth about 
“nature.”” When we call to mind the character of the religion 
known to Lucretius we cannot refrain from commending his pur- 
pose. The echo of his condemnation of that spurious religion has 
been prolonged into this age, when the reasons for his condemna- 
tion have passed away. Is this due to the conservatism of the 
scientific instinct? Quite as frankly he rules out any interference 
of deity in the creation or government of the world. The gods 
care nothing about us one way or another. “For the whole nature 
of the gods must necessarily, of itself, enjoy immortality in abso- 
lute repose, separated and far removed from our affairs; for, 
exempt from all pain and perils, sufficient in its own resources, 
needing nothing from us, it is neither propitiated by services nor 
affected by anger.”’ This, however, seems to be a concession to 
the weaknesses of the vulgar; for it is not certain that he accredits 
the existence of any god. He makes no more use of deity, unless 
it may be to adorn a paragraph. Some modern evolutionists admit 
the existence of a deity, not to round out a sentence, but as a con- 
cession to an obvious weakness in men of this generation who are 
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prone to inquire not only after the existence of things but, after 
the cause of that existence. Childish curiosity in the unscientific 
mind has always been a cause of stumbling and offense in the way 
of philosophy. 

Lucretius announces as the first law of nature that “Nothing 
is made of nothing.”’ 

Nullam rem e nilo gigni divinitus umquam (1, v. 150 

Perhaps divinitus is inserted here to guard against the possible error 
that the gods may have power to make something out of nothing. 
It is the denial of creation and the assumption of the eternity of 


matter. This is modern. He adduces proof of his proposition. 


This is not modern. 

His second law is, “ Nothing is reduced to nothing.” Matter 
is indestructible. Here the atomic theory is introduced, and also 
the nature of the void. There are two real existences: atoms and 
void. All things else are properties or accidents of these two. 
There is no third thing. The atom, whether divisible or not, is 
undivided, and it is impenetrable, containing no void; but outside 
of the atoms is void, and only void. This theory was first stated 
by Leucippus, was adopted by Epicurus, and is well presented by 
Lucretius. 

Given atoms and void, how was the universe formed, with its 
order and beauty? 

The atoms were in motion. They moved downward. Why 
did they move, and why “downward’’?) What woukl be “down- 
ward”? and what “upward” in the infinite void? He does not 
answer, and why should he answer? Atheistic evolutionists until 
this day have kept a golden silence. Theistic evolutionists have 
introduced a god at this point, so as to get the business of world- 
making fairly on its feet. He is then assigned a position of digni- 
fied obscurity—only to appear in cases of extreme necessity. 
Lucretius is consistent. He sternly remands the gods to their 
“absolute repose.”’ 

But atoms moving in straight lines would never get together, 
and all their motion would result in nothing. But they did come 
together, and worlds and systems were formed. How is this 
explained? Some of the atoms “swerved”’ from their direct 
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course. Why? He answers the question as conclusively as the 
moderns. His answer is silence. 

Then, after the atoms had “swerved,” collided, and rebounded 
for ages, the world is formed and its inhabitants. Atoms vary 
in forms, and forms adapted to each other cling together, and thus 
come into being the various kinds of animate and inanimate things. 
He rigidly applies his theory, and shrinks from the solution of no 
problem. The third book of his poem is devoted entirely to the 
consideration of the soul and its nature. His atomic theory 
explains all. The soul is material, complex, composed of different 
kinds of atoms. This third book is worthy of study, both for its 
earnest argument and for its literary beauty. 

In the fifth book he treats of the origin of animals, including 
man. How did they originate? They are here; whence came 
they? “Where any suitable region offered itself wombs sprang 
up, fastened to the earth by fibers.”” From these came all living 
things. 

Crescebant uteri terrae radicibus apti 
His imperfect tense of the verb in this verse suggests the repeated 
and long-continued efforts of nature before the final result was 
attained. It is the modern theory stated in plain language. If 
you want a better explanation of first beginnings you must turn 
to an old book called Genesis. 

He notes the law of “the survival of the fittest.” Many kinds 
of living things perished, unable to survive under changed environ- 
ment. The lion survived because of superior courage, the fox by 
cunning, the stag by flight, the domestic animals because they 
have been protected by man. There is no reason to find fault with 
his theory, or with his treatment of it. But why does not nature 


still exert her productive power and produce new kinds of plants 


and animals? Here sounds out something of that minor tone 
which runs through all this stately poem. Nature grew weary 
and ceased to be productive. “For age changes the nature of the 
whole world, and as to all things one state must succeed another, 
and not anything remains like itself; all things change.” 

Mutat enim mundi naturam totius aetas 


Ex alioque alius status excipere omnia debet 


Nec manet ulla sui similis res: omnia migrant 
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The whole world came from the void, and to the void it returns. 
From this view of things he gets as much comfort as anyone can 
who does not “look for a new heaven and a new earth.” 

In his third book he argues that death is the extinction of 
being. The soul is material and mortal. Death is an end of pain 
and pleasure, hope and fear. 

He is not wretched who does not exist: 


Nor knows nor cares that he was born at all, 
When death immortal conquers mortal life 


It is unbecoming to shrink from death and complain that life must 


end. It is a vain thing to regret the brevity of life. Added years 


would not bring satisfaction. 


Our life pursues its course in beaten paths, 


And no new joy in living can be found. 
A few years more or less taken from that eternal sleep will make 
no difference to us. It is the part of wisdom to accept its undis- 
turbed repose without any weak repinings. 
However many ages you may live 
Eternal death not less will overtake 
Nor briefer will his nonexistence be 
Who made to-day the end of life than his 
Who perished many months and years ago 
You say this is “a lame and impotent conclusion”? Yes, but 
he spoke according to his lights. He is honest. He is the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness of doubt and despair, sending a 
strong and manly cry through the night; not announcing any 
dawning, but summoning men to meet the inevitable with digni- 
fied courage. We have better light. Atheistic evolution is a mine 
worked out; even theisite evolution is unproved. In any event 
we will still hold to the faith of the fathers: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.’”’ “And God said, Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness.”’ 


RE. MB ride 
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Arr. VIIL—JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, AUTHOR OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 

I. His Lije and Character —When Jesus gave to the sons of 
Zebedee the surname Boanerges he intended to point out a trait 
of character peculiarly prominent in these two men. John, the 
beloved disciple, was a son of thunder. As such he would com- 
mand lightning to fall upon the Samaritans who refused to receive 
Jesus, and as such he was ready to oppose certain ones who cast 
out demons in the name of Jesus and yet were outside the inner 
circle of the Master’s followers. A Galilean by birth, he sprang 
from a hardy and warlike race, an ardent and ofttimes fierce peo- 
ple. Impetuous, and unreserved in devotion to his Master, John 
was ever impatient with lack of faith in others. He possessed a 
measure of the quick, impulsive nature of Peter, his friend and 
almost constant companion. “Who is a liar but he that denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ?’’ “He that doeth sin is of the devil.”’ 
“He that believeth not God hath made him a liar; because he 
hath not believed in the witness that God hath borne concerning 
his Son.”’ How like an echo of thunder these words sound, re- 


vealing a character unchanged by time—in one essential trait at 


least! The Master does not wish to destroy but rather to sanctify 


the God-given personality ; to render it productive of holiness, 
piety, and fruits of righteousness. 

Zebedee and Salome, the parents of John, had servants, owned 
a house, and were on intimate terms with the high priest. Of the 
father we know only that he was a fisherman. The mother was 
ardent and pious, ministering to the wants of Jesus, bringing 
spices to his tomb, and revealing everywhere decided energy of 
character. Sharing the prominent character traits of his peopl 
and family, and having been for a time the disciple of John the 
Baptist, we find John earnest, bold, fervid in his manner of ad- 
dress, a man of decision and energy; one of the most prominent 
of the disciples and one of that smaller circle to whom Jesus 
revealed himself at times more fully than to the others. With 
him universal tradition has identified the unnamed disciple who 
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in the fourth gospel plays such an important part, especially in 
the closing scenes of the life of our Lord; in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles we see him in company with Peter both at Jerusalem and in 
Samaria; in Gal. ii, 9, Paul speaks of having seen him at Jerusa- 
lem among those who seemed to be pillars. Outside the Apoca- 
lypse and the gospels he is nowhere else mentioned in the New 


Testament. He becomes apparently less prominent among the 


apostles in the first decade after the resurrection and ascension of 
our Lord. Perhaps this was because Jesus had intrusted to him 
the care of his mother, and in this the Master may have had a 
twofold purpose: he was giving Mary to the care and keeping of 
one in whom he could utterly confide, but it would seem no less 
his purpose that Mary’s gentle, queenly nature with its deep and 
penetrating intuitions should exert some definite influence upon 
the son of thunder. She was one who silently treasured in her 
heart all that she heard and experienced. Only twice in the 
gospel narrative is she mentioned as speaking after she has become 
the mother of our Lord. The mother’s anxious care for her boy 
and sympathy for others in their embarrassment prompt the brief 
utterances. And henceforth John too is silent, even during the 
fierce controversy at Jerusalem concerning the status of Gentile 
Christians. He is silent as long as any of the other apostles re- 
main. But when these have all departed, after a new generation 
has grown up and false teachers are seeking to lead astray the 
faithful, then at last does he break his long silence and, as it were, 
in awful monotone—like the peal of distant thunder—his message 
sounds forth, lightnings flash from heaven before which we close 
our eyes, and, lo! the sultry, oppressive atmosphere of error and 
unbelief which has rested upon the Church is rent, the air is elari- 
fied, and new life and strength fill the hearts of the disciples. 

John left Jerusalem some time after 50 A. D., the date of the 
so-called apostolic council. Possibly he tarried in the Jewish 
capital until just before its destruction, 70 A. D., and then with 
other Christians sought refuge beyond the Jordan, in the region 
of Decapolis. According to well-established tradition of the 
early Church he went to Ephesus and died there in the time of 
Trajan, about 100 A. D. Of the period intervening between his 
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departure from Jerusalem and his residence in Ephesus we know 
nothing except that Tertullian affirms that St. John came to Rome 
and while there miraculously escaped martyrdom. His banish- 
ment to Patmos is connected in point of time with the persecution 
of Domitian. 

Notwithstanding the fragmentary character of the material 
at hand from which to construct an account of the life and work 
of St. John, we have a consistent picture of a character that is 
vehement and tenacious, but which has been molded in its later 
days by a spirit of love. Thus his life constitutes, as it were, the 
glorious sunset of the apostolic age, and the gospel which he has 
left us, a gospel which is preeminently one of life, and light, and 
love, harmonizes well both in its form and content with the tra- 
ditional account of its having been written by John during the 
last quarter of the first century, presenting, as it does, not a 
chronological narrative of the life of Christ, but rather the mature 
reflections of the apostle upon the life and character of him whom 
the author had long since come to regard and to know as of a 
truth the incarnate Son of God, the Saviour of men, and the Giver 
of life eternal. 

Il. The Authorship oj the Fourth Gospel.—The mighty onward 
sweep of knowledge which the century Just past has witnessed, 
and which we believe will be again eclipsed by the vel mightier 
achievements of scholarship and genius in the century before us 
as the first strong wind of an oncoming tempest is eclipsed by the 
tempest itself, has been strictly in accord with the truest philoso- 
phy of evolution as a phenomenon in human progress. In re- 
trospect the principle of acceleration discernible in the social 
improvement and intellectual advancement of the nineteenth 
century is seen to be the principle of the achievements of a far 
longer period, the beginnings of which we must seek in the glorious 
epoch of the Reformation and the end of which is certainly not 
yet. To the student of to-day, who is called upon to accept—on 
faith largely—results achieved by a host of brilliant scholars who 
have gone before, and with the multitudinous facts thus attained 
as a basis to push just a little farther along the line of some chosen 


specialty, no greater or more difficult problem presents itself than 
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that of eliminating the error ever present in even the most logical 
deductions and most valid conclusions which unaided human 
intellect may draw. Along with every revival of learning, as with 
every revival of religion, go certain accompanying phenomena, 


adjuncts, or accessories, not themselves a part of the learning 
(that is, the truth), but rather a by-product of the revival of the 
intellectual activity as this turns aside from the beaten paths 


of centuries into new fields. Such accompanying phenomena 
alongside the marvelous positive gains in the field of biblical re- 
search during the nineteenth century are the ruthless attempts 
of the extreme destructive wing of so-called higher critics to under- 
mine and tear down every ancient and sacred tradition which the 
Church holds concerning the Scripture canon. A special instance 
in point furnishes us with the subject for this brief essay. Dr. 
Richard G. Moulton suggests: “The writings ascribed to St. John 
—gospel, epistles, Revelation—may be classed with the book of 
Deuteronomy in the fact that they are, for Old and New Testa- 
ment respectively, the storm centers of modern controversy. 
Over Johannine literature intricate and perplexing questions of 
genuineness and authenticity, of canonical authority, and of theo- 
logical exegesis, have . . . arisen and divided the world of scholar- 
ship and religious thought.’”” We shall here consider only the 
questions of authenticity and authorship of the fourth gospel, 
touching these questions with reference to the epistles and Apoca- 
lypse only as we may thereby shed additional light on the more 
immediate question. 

Down to the end of the eighteenth century the question of 
the authenticity of the fourth gospel of our New Testament canon 
had not even been raised. This fact is most significant, and none 
the less so because of the single unimportant exception which must 
be made to the positive statement above. To this single exception 
we now briefly turn. 

Just after the middle of the second century there appear from 
the writings of Irenzeus and Epiphanius to have existed a small 
sect, the Alogi, who dissented from the otherwise unanimous tra- 
dition. They were Monarchians of dynamic or adoptionist con- 
victions, rejecting the doctrine of the logos (whence their name) 
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and believing Jesus to have been only human, but inspired and 
exalted by God. They appeared in Asia Minor about 170 A. D. 
in extreme opposition to Montanism, with its ideas of prophecy 
and its doctrine of the Paraclete, and therefore rejected both the 
fourth gospel and the Apocalypse, attributing both to Cerinthus 
the heretic; but, as Bishop Lightfoot shows clearly and every 
modern critic would allow, the doctrine of the person of Christ of 
both these books is in direct opposition to the teachings of Cerin- 
thus. But even had the Alogi ever been a large and important 
party, as they were not, they witness at least to the antiquity of 
our gospel—for Cerinthus was a contemporary of John—and 
hence they also witness against the modern impugners of its 
genuineness. Harnack, however, considers the attitude of the 
Alogi as “sehr verhingnissvoll”’ (that is, of ominous import) for 
the fourth gospel; but, as Sanday says, “it is worth just so much 
as the critical ground by which it is supported is worth and no 
more.” “It is clear that this handful of primitive rationalists 
had nothing to trust but their own arguments. They were not 
in possession of any real historical tradition adverse to the Johan- 
nine authorship of the gospel. The attribution of it to Cerinthus 
was a random guess, thrown out in the heat of personal dislike; 
it goes so far to confirm the Catholie tradition that it agrees with 
it both as to time and place.”’ 

In 1792 an English theologian, Evanson, raised for the first 
time serious objections against the general belief. Germany at 
once took up the question, and in 1796 Eckerman controverted 
the authenticity of the gospel, but in 1807 he retracted. For four 
decades the battle raged with varying success. Among the chief 
antagonists were Bretschneider, De Wette, Chr. Hermann Weisse, 
and Strauss. According to Strauss the life of Jesus was reduced, 
as Ebrard suggestively points out, to a single sentence: “At that 
time it came to pass . . . that nothing came to pass.’’ In 1844 
Ferdinand Chr. Baur, “in one of the most ingenious and brilliant 
compositions which theological science has ever produced,” as 
Godet describes his work, substituted for the purely negative 
criticism of Strauss and others of his predecessors a more positive 
yet equally antagonistic theory, suggesting that the fourth gospel 
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was written about 160-170 A. D. (not earlier than 160) as a com- 
promise between opposing Christian factions which threatened 
the Church with disruption. Being a compromise, it appropriated 
the then prevalent Philonic logos doctrine and united with this 
the better tenets of Montanism. It further compromised between 


the Eastern and Western Churches in the famous dispute on the 


subject of the paschal rite, modifying the passion chronology pre- 
cisely so as to decide men’s minds in favor of the Western rite. 
Baur, nevertheless, saw in the gospel the work of a single great 
thinker, a masterpiece of high mystical philosophy and ecclesias- 
tical policy, but did not specify who in his estimation the great 
unknown author was. But Baur’s theory, ingenious and brilliant 
though it was, is long since obsolete, and his suecessors of the 
Tiibingen school were forced in the light of accumulating data to 
wbandon one historical position after another until the unques- 
tioned antiquity of the gospel approached so near to the beginning 
of the second century as to make the compromise theory of Baur 
untenable had this not already been abandoned, as it was, on 
other grounds by some of his suecessors. This necessary and 
“pretty steady retreat’? of the adverse criticism, says Dr. Fisher, 
from the date assigned to the fourth gospel by Baur and his (more 
immediate) followers (ce. 160) renders the accounting for its origin, 
if it be considered spurious, more and more difficult. 

Between the time of Baur and that of Jiilicher, a prominent 
radical critic of the present, the names of Weizsiicker, Volkmar, 
Keim, Hilgenfeld, Renan, Hase, and the unknown author of 
Supernatural Religion stand out prominently in the long list of 
those who reject the apostolic authorship of our gospel. Of these, 
however, hardly two can be found who agree in any positive state- 
ments or in their theories. Not seldom does one critic preface his 
attack on the gospel itself with an attempt to utterly annihilate 
the arguments of his predecessor. Thus at one time it was argued 
that John could not have been its author because he never lived 
in Asia Minor, where the gospel undoubtedly arose; a few years 
later it was convenient to reverse the argument and say that the 
residence of John in Asia Minor proved that he did not write the 
gospel because he did there write the Apocalypse—and both books 
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cannot be by the same author! All are alike dead and gone now, 
and the good they may have done is interred with their bones 

for all schools alike have outgrown their arguments; but the evil 
men do lives after them, for, alas! the end of would-be destructive 
criticism is not yet. Among the host of valiant defenders of the 
apostolic authorship ol our gospel in the past must be men- 
tioned: Eichorn, 1810; Geiseler, 1818; Tholuck, 1827; Schleier- 
macher; Neander and Ebrard, who answered Strauss and Baur; 
Thiersch, who also replied to Baur; Meyer, Hengstenberg, and 
Lange have in their commentaries pronounced in favor of the 
authenticity; Professors Tischendorf and Luthardt, Ezra Abbot 
and Bishop Lightfoot, James Drummond and Vincent Henry Stan- 
ton. Between the two extremes there have always been men of 
mediating or compromising views, until the student of Johannine 
criticism of to-day finds current three well-defined theories. There 
is, first, the radically antagonistic view which holds the gospel to 
be spurious and of which Jilicher, Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, and 
others are representatives. Their attitude is well represented by 
the words of Jilicher (inl. in d. N. T’., 1894. pp. 258 and 259 

“The fourth gospel is only estimated rightly when it is considered 
to be the product of philosophic poetizing, with a religious tend- 
ency, emanating from the third Christian generation. As a source 
of the history of Christ in the flesh it is almost worthless.’’ And 
this quotation brings us at once face to fuce with the underlying 
motive, as it appears, of a large part at least of this destructive 
criticism. The history of Christ in the flesh, the sublime view 
which John unfolds for us of the inearnate Word, his signs, his 
testimony of the Father and of himself, his resurrection from the 
dead—if these could only be set aside! An unwillingness on the 
part of the antagonistic critics to believe in the supernatural is at 
the bottom of the whole controversy. The miracles recorded by 
the evangelist are incredible and absurd; hence they were not 
related by an eyewitness, but were recorded by some one liv- 
ing at a later time, after oral tradition had first distorted and 
then magnified and thrown the halo of past greatness over and 
about ordinary and in no sense supernatural events. The extreme 


subjectiveness of such procedure is, however, a weak foundation 
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on which to build, and the textual criticism growing out of it is 
untrustworthy. Men try, by examining the gospel itself, to de- 
termine how far it is worthy of belief and so decide how far it is 
the authentic work of an apostle. But the burden of proof lies 
with the party that raised the doubt, and at the present stage of 
the conflict the attacking party is farther from its objective point 
than was Baur in the estimation of his contemporaries. With 
every new discovery of additional data controverting its position 
the opposition changes front, shifts the question, and seeks a new 
point of attack. Aber vergebens! A second view current is that 
the gospel was written by another than the apostle, but that it was 
composed mainly of genuine Johannine memoranda. Weizsiicker 


und Hase championed this view. Its latest most prominent 
defender is Dr, H. H. Wendt. His The Gospel according to St. 
John is one of the more recent works which have appeared in an 


english translation on the subject. For this reason, and because 
his theory differs a little from that ef other mediating critics, we 
give in brief his conclusions: 


1. The gospel is subapostolic in its origin. 

2. The evangelist (not John) made use of the synoptics and of an- 
other, still older, written source which contained Logia of Jesus, especially 
his longer discourses and conversations during his visits to Jerusalem, 
also in all probability the prologue, i, 1-18. 

3. This older source was written by the apostle John, and when lib- 
erated from the narrative framework and interpolations of the evangelist 
editor is trustworthy, presenting the utterances of the historic Jesus 
such as the synoptic sources reveal. 

4. The supposed earliest traces of the gospel turn out to be traces 
only of this source or of that oral tradition which received in the source 
a fixed literary form. 

5. Final conclusion: The gospel includes precious materials of apos- 
tolic tradition, but it was not composed—any more than were our other 
three gospels—by an eyewitness of gospel history. 


With regard to these conclusions of Wendt two points are to be 
noted: (1) They contravene both extreme positions which hold 
that the gospel exhibits a unitary completeness. The destructive 
wing, 


part of this wing, has always held, with Strauss, that “the gospel 


if, indeed, we are not to count the mediating school as also a 


is itself the seamless tunic of which it tells us, for which men may 
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east lots, but which they cannot rend.’’ How different Wendt 
when he says, “Glaring difficulties are met with of various sorts, 


the natural solution of which lies in the source hypothesis’ 


(2) The starting point of Wendt’s whole investigation is the same 
subjective judgment concerning the plausibility of the gospel 
record as it stands which we found to be at the bottom of the 
extreme destructive criticism. The third view regarding the 
authorship of the fourth gospel is the traditional or orthodox view 
which holds that the gospel as we have it, with the possible excep- 
tion of the last chapter, is the work of John the apostle and disciple 
of Jesus. All objections to its genuineness, as we have seen, pro- 
ceed mainly from theoretic or internal, considerations. “There 
is practically no external evidence in their favor; on the contrary, 
there is a line of external witnesses arrayed against them which 
reaches back to the very verge of the apostolic age.’’ Mangold 
confesses that this external evidence “would,” to quote him ex- 
actly, “suffice to establish it if internal reasons did not oppose to 
the admission of its authenticity reasons which, to me at least, 
remain hitherto insurmountable.” The orthodox party, how- 
ever, claims that the internal evidence is not only not against the 
genuineness of the gospel, but rather so clearly in its favor that, 
even without the unbroken chain of external evidence unquestion- 
ably in their possession, the Johannine authorship would be by 
this internal evidence alone firmly established. Thus Credner, 
in his /ntroduction to the New Testament. Says: ~ If we possessed 
no historical data regarding the authorship of the fourth gospel 
we should none the less be led to a positive result by the indica- 
tions which the book itself supplies’’ (Godet, vol. i, p. 262). Or, 
as Dr. Stevens sums it up: “ All things considered, the genuineness 
of the fourth gospel is amply attested, and internal considerations 
in favor of Johannine authorship may be adduced which are, to 
say the least, as strong as the objections which are urged on the 
other side.’’ To a brief consideration of this positive testimony, 
both internal and external, we now turn. 

External Testimony.—1. Disproving the date assigned to the 
gospel by Baur (160-170): It is now universally conceded that the 
fourth gospel existed as early as 160 A. D. not only in Greek, but 
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also in Latin and Syriac, and was read publicly in all the churches 
from Mesopotamia to Gaul. It must have therefore existed in 
Greek at least some decades earlier, to permit its becoming thus 
widely circulated among peoples so widely separated from each 
other and speaking different languages. 

2. Against the date next suggested by the negative school 
(130-140): Guiding documents, Justin Martyr, Montanism, and 
Gnostie systems of Valentinus and Marcion. Quoting from these 
and others, Luthardt has plainly shown that the Gnostie circles 
were acquainted with John’s gospel as an apostolic book as early 
as 130, and from this fact argues: “It must, then, have been ree- 
ognized more thoroughly and still earlier in Church circles. This 
compels us to go back with its origin to the beginning of the second 
or the end of the first century, namely, to the times of the freshest 
recollections of John.”’ The closing words of chapter xxi were 
without doubt added by another hand. They designate the 
apostle John as the author of the gospel. This appended testi- 
mony is found in all manuseripts; henee the gospel was evidently 
not published in wider cireles without it. This testimony is, more- 
over, meaningless if not added before or just after the death of 
John, for the Greek reads naprvpay (testifieth, present tense), not 
yedwac (wrote, past tense). It appears to be the testimony of a 
company of Ephesian presbyters as the gospel passed from the 
confined to the wider Church circles. “But at that date,’ Lu- 
thardt again argues, “they would not in Johannine circles have 
accepted a book as John’s if it had not come from the apostle, 
and much less if it were fully foreign to his way of thinking. If 
the fourth gospel passed for John’s in those circles at that time 
it must have been John’s, or else the whole tradition about John 
in Asia Minor is an error.”’ The sojourn of John in Asia Minor is, 
however, too well established to be any longer seriously doubted 
were the apostolic authorship of our gospel to hinge on this ques- 
tion, as Luthardt half admits. But it does not hinge on this question. 
Dr. Alfred Resh, of Leipsic, whose work has not yet been trans- 
lated into English, thinks John probably wrote the gospel before 
coming to Asia Minor—he does not, however, question his resi- 
dence there—at Pella, namely, in the region of Deeapolis, 
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whither Christians fled at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
70-80 A. D. 

Internal Evidence.—It still remains for us to examine briefly 
the internal evidence to the genuineness of our gospel. Among 
the several lines of argument often used we choose to follow Bishop 
Lightfoot, giving only his conclusions: 

1. Of all the New Testament the fourth gospel is the most 
Hebraic in style. Hence the writer was certainly a Jew. 

2. He must have been a Palestinian Jew, beeause of the inti- 
mate acquaintance he manifests with the manners and feelings 
and, moreover, with the history and geography of Palestine. 
“Whether we turn to the Messianic hopes of the chosen people, 
with all the attendant circumstances with which imagination had 
invested this expected event; or to the mutual relations of the 


Samaritans, Jews, Galileans, Romans, and the respective feelings, 


prejudices, beliefs, and customs of each; or to the topography of 


the city and temple, as well as of the rural districts—the Lake of 
Gennesaret and the cornfields and mountain ridges of Shechem: 
or to the contemporary history of the Jewish hierarchy and the 
Herodian sovereignty, we are alike struck at every turn with subtle 
und unsuspicious traces betokening the familiarity with which the 
writer moves amidst the ever-shifting scenes of his wonderful 
narrative.” 

3. The gospel is the genuine narrative of an eye and ear wit- 
ness who records the events just as they occurred in natural 
sequence. The accuracy and simplicity with which the author 
deals with details in the history and geography, the institutions, 
the thoughts and feelings of the Jews, just referred to, and, above 
all, his portrayal of character and individuality prove this. 

4. The writer is the disciple “whom Jesus loved”’ (John x1, 
24). But who is this anonymous disciple? It seems safe to 
assume, first of all, that he was one of that inner circle of disciples 
which comprised the two pairs of brothers, Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, if, indeed, we may count Andrew as among the 
number. It cannot, however, have been Andrew, for Andrew 
appears in company with this unknown disciple in the opening 
chapter of the gospel. Nor can it have been Peter, for with hun 
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also is this disciple frequently associated in the gospel narrative, 
especially in its closing scenes. Again, James seems to have been 
excluded, for James fell an early martyr, and all the evidences point 
to a later date for this gospel. Thus John only is left as the pos- 
sible one. With this result, moreover, all correlative facts agree. 
In the synoptic gospels and in the Acts John is seen to be the al- 
most constant companion of Peter. If this unnamed disciple be 
not John, then we have in the fourth gospel but a single incidental 
reference to one who in the other gospels is one of the most prom- 
inent figures, which is hardly credible. Lastly, in this gospel alone 
the forerunner of Christ is never called the Baptist, but always 
simply John. To others some distinguishing epithet seemed 
needed. Not so to John the apostle when speaking of another 
bearing the same name. 

In conclusion: Internal and external testimony combine in 
designating John, the son of Zebedee, disciple of our Lord, as the 
author of the gospel which has always been ascribed to him. And 
with Resh, in the last chapter of his Ausser-canonische Paral- 
lelitexte zu Johannes (Leipsic, 1896), above referred to, we con- 
clude that “the apostolic authenticity and Johannine authorship 
of the fourth canonical gospel is the corner stone of all gospel 
research. On grounds of careful literary criticism the Johannine 
gospel appears as the firm basis of all further research concerning 
the life of Jesus, the safe shore from which one may look calmly 
upon the surging billows of synoptic criticism, and, if need be, 
venture courageously into its threatening depths, awaiting with 
confidence the maturing results, both of a more thorough objective, 
literary criticism and of a saner historical criticism as well.”’ 


Weg MT Yager 
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Arr. [X.—J. H. NEWMAN AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


A HUMAN life is so varied, its relations so complex, its activi- 
ties so numerous, so many streams of influence flow from it, such 
multitudes of thoughts and words and acts enter it, that it almost 
baffles analysis. There are lives that have social, religious, politi- 
eal, and literary phases. To follow such a life from beginning to 
end is not like unwinding a spool of carefully wrapped thread; it 
is more like lifting the meshes of a net. Especially is this true of 
the life of John Henry Newman—so rich in its personal features 
and its public experiences, so full of struggles, defeats, and victo- 
ries, one scarcely knows through which open gate the most enticing 
entrance is afforded. 

He was born in London, within the sound of Bow Bells, the 
eldest of six children. His parents belonged neither to the aris- 
tocracy nor to the so-called lower classes, but occupied a vantage 
ground of safety between the two extremes. The heads of the 
few previous generations had been small landed proprietors in 
Cambridgeshire, and the home life had been simple and free. On 
these outlying estates there was plenty of leisure time, and since 
the Newmans employed much of it in reading and study we are 
prepared to find that Newman’s father was a man of culture, re- 
fined tastes, and gentlemanly bearing. He belonged to nature’s 


nobility and labor’s aristocracy. He entered the banking business 


in London, becoming a partner of the Ramsbottoms in Lombard 
Street. Cardinal Manning’s father, too, was of the order of shekels 
and checks, being connected with the Bank of England. From 
quite similar conditions came these two boys, born within the 
same decade, who through ecclesiastical careers of sixty years 
stood as friends, counterparts, and contrasts. But to Newman’s 
father reverses of fortune came, and upon the failure of the bank 
he took a brewery at Alton. Success, however, did not attend 
this venture, and little was left to the family but the mother’s 
jointure. 

Most interesting is it to note the production of character by 
the blending of ancestral traits, and in this instance much of the 
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required data would seem to be at hand. On the paternal side 
were elements of independence leading to loyalty to his personal 
convictions. Newman’s mother was devout, consistent, con- 
scientious. Her family was of direct descent from the Huguenot 
refugees, Fourdrinier by name. They were enterprising and pro- 
gressive paper manufacturers, and had introduced many improve- 
ments into the process. Naturally, as his mother was a Calvinist, 
Newman’s early training was in that direction. He took delight 
in reading Romaine, Newton, Milner, and Thomas Seott, whose 
“bold unworldliness’’ and “vigorous independence of mind”’ 
deeply impressed him. “He followed truth,” said Newman, 
“wherever it led him, beginning in Unitarianism and ending in a 
zealous faith in the Holy Trinity.” The critical spirit of the boy 
is shown in the fact that before he was sixteen he had made “a 
collection of Scripture texts in proof of this doctrine’ and added 
remarks of his own upon them. A proof of his power to select and 
assimilate is afforded in the fact that he drew from Seott two 
principles as the scope and issue of his doctrine: “ Holiness before 
peace” and “Growth the only evidence of life.’ He also took 
great delight in reading the extracts from “The Fathers,” which 
Milner gives in his Church History. 

At this time conflicting ideas came into his mind. While 
reading the experiences of those pious men, of their devotion and 
lives of beauty and worship, the cloistered cells and taper-lighted 


chapel, and over all the halo of medizeval romance, he was led to 
take up, from Newton’s book on the Prophecies, the idea that the 


Roman Church is Antichrist—a coneeption which, he declares, 
“stained” his imagination even after his intellect had given judg- 
ment against it. He also was impressed with the conviction that 
it was God’s will that he should lead a single life, a conviction which 


‘month now and 
a month then,” up to the age of twenty-eight, after which it pos- 


held its ground, with certain brief intervals of a 


sessed him without any break at all. Add to these impressions, 
evidently not very coherent, the rather capricious doctrine which 
he borrowed from a book of Romaine’s, that men know whether 
they are elect or not, and that, if elect, they are of course sure of 
their ‘‘final perseverance’’—a view which he held till a year or two 
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after he had taken his degree at Oxford, when it gradually faded 
away—and we find enough material for theological fermentation 
in a dreamy, susceptible, and imaginative mind. And Newman’s 
mind was of this cast. In reading he would stop upon every sug- 
gestion and project the thought into many a fertile fabrication of 
fancy. Through this habit of working over and amplifying what 
he read it became really his own, and took such a hold upon him 
that he never lost it. He is said to have known the Bible almost 
by heart. His love of dogma and his sense of the delusive unreal- 
ity of all that lay outside the Bible soon threw him upon it, and it 
alone, as the basis of his religious faith. 

After reaching mature years he put in writing his recollections 
of the thoughts and feelings on religious subjects which he had as 
a child and a boy. He says: “I used to wish the Arabian ‘Tales 
were true; my imagination ran on unknown influences, on magical 
powers and talismans. I thought life might be a dream, or I an 
angel, and all this world a deception; my fellow-angels by a play- 
ful device concealing themselves from me and deceiving me with 


the semblance of a material world.” He was “ very superstitious, 


and for some time previous to my conversion used constantly to 


cross myself on going into the dark. Of course, I must have 
gotten this practice from some external source or other, but I can 
make no conjecture of where; and certainly no one had ever 
spoken to me on the subject of the Catholic religion, which I only 
knew by name.”’ “ When I was at Littlemore I was looking over old 
copybooks of my schooldays, and I found among them my first 
Latin verse book; and on the first page of it there was a device 
which almost took my breath away with surprise... . I had 
drawn the figure of a solid cross upright, and next to it is, what may 
indeed be meant for a necklace, but what I cannot make out to be 
anything else than a set of beads suspended with a little cross 
attached. At this time I was not quite ten years old. I suppose 
I got these ideas from some romance, but the strange thing is how, 
among the thousands of objects which meet a boy’s eyes, these, 
in particular, should so have fixed themselves in my mind that I 
made them practically my own.” From earliest boyhood New- 


man was a dogmatist. “From the age of fifteen,” he says, “ dogma 
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has been the fundamental principle of my religion. I have no 
other religion. What I held in 1816 I held in 1833 and I held in 
1864. Please God, I shall hold it to the end.” Referring to that 
“great change of thought’’ which is called “conversion,” he says: 
“When I was fifteen a great change of thought took place in me. 
I fell under the influence of a definite creed and received into my 
intellect impressions of dogma which, through God’s mercy, have 
never been effaced or obscured.’ Such are the underlying prin- 
ciples and traits which help to explain the final outcome of the 
religious life and belief of John Henry Newman. He began his 
education in a private school. Going at an unusually early age from 
this private school to Trinity College, Oxford, he took his degree 
when he was not yet twenty—certainly a proof of extraordinary 
ability. However, he took no first places, this, doubtless, being due 
to his youth and resultant immaturity. In 1823 he was elected to a 
fellowship in Oriel. At this time he began to feel a certain disdain 
for antiquity, which showed itself in some flippant language against 
the Fathers. His old Calvinistic theology had given way, and he 
was “beginning to prefer intellectual excellence to moral,’ and 
“ drifting in the direction of the liberalism of the day,”’ as he says. 
This was merely superficial. At the end of 1827, “under two great 
blows, illness and bereavement,” he was rudely awakened from 
his intellectual dream, and the mists began to clear away. Keble’s 
Christian Year, just issued, touched Newman, the tenderness and 
warmth of the devotion exhibited in the poems showing him the 
increasing coldness of his own heart. 

But we pass on to the movement in which Newman was en- 
gaged, and which then claimed the attention of the Church. 

Old Oxford and her schools have been the center of religious 
thought in England. Around her cluster the names of those who 
have directed the trend and fostered the development of the move- 
ments which have marked the changes in the sentiment of the 
Church, on which many volumes have been written. Possibly 
none has been more widely noted than that known as the Oxford 
Movement, an attention due as much to the character of those who 


participated as to the permanent effects or final outcome. In all 


human progress two extremes have been marked: liberalism and 
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conservatism. These are found in every phase of life, social, 
political, and religious. Each is necessary, and serves as a check 
upon the other. Nowhere have these elements been more mani- 
fest than in the development of religious thought. 

Newman felt impressed early that there was awaiting him a 
great work in the Church of England. His friendship with Hurrell 
Froude, the elder brother of the historian, was most important in 
its influence on his career. Froude was a man of genius, and his 
intellect was as critical and logical as it was speculative and bold. 


He admired the Church of Rome and subscribed to many of her 
beliefs. In 1832 Newman and Froude took an extended trip known 
as the Mediterranean voyage. They visited Catholic dominions 
and saw something of te workings of the Church. The effect of 


these visits upon Newman was to greatly diminish his horror of 
Romanism, but Froude seemed to see hollowness and mockery in 
it all. Just previous to this journey of the two friends turmoil 
and conflict were in the air. Liberalism had proved its ascendency 
everywhere, and the orthodox side was violently agitated. All 
these things made a deep impression upon the Oxford group whom 
sympathy of feeling had banded together. Newman’s mind was 
excited in the highest degree, and he studied how the Church might 
be kept from being liberalized. The journey seems to have acted 
as a stimulus to this excitement. In Sicily, in Paris, “England 
was in my thoughts solely,” Newman wrote. He longed to be 
back in England. Keble’s Assize Sermon was preached the Sunday 
after Newman’s return to Oxford. Action followed at once. 

As a result of the decay into which the Church of England 
had fallen there arose two schools of thought, each having in view 
the bringing about of reform. They were represented by Arnold 
and Newman. Arnold was strong in his contempt for formalism, 
and had utter disregard for dogma as such. He was pronounced 
in his opposition to sacramentalism and to the priesthood. In 
1832, alarmed at the prospect of disestablishment, Arnold pub- 
lished his pamphlet on Church Reform. He proposed the sinking 
of dogmatic differences and the inclusion of the Dissenters within 
the pale of the State Church. He looked to a closer and more 
acknowledged union between religion and the State as a remedy 
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for existing evils. The other party, the one which brought about 
the Oxford Movement, began with the same general fear for the 
safety of the establishment which provoked Arnold to write his 
pamphlet, but it embodied very different tendencies from those 
of Arnold’s school. The two schools parted company at the outset, 
though the chief purpose of each was to protect the Church of 
England. The danger, in Arnold’s view, lay in the tyranny of 
State over Church. The party of the Movement, on the other 
hand, from the first declared war against State control. To them 


the essence of the English Church was that side of her not depend- 


ent on, but independent of, State control. She was, above all, the 
lineal descendant of the Church of Gregory and Augustine and, 
through them, of the Church of the Apostles. Hence the authority 
of her bishops; hence the sacredness of her ordinances. While 
Arnold viewed the Church as essentially a Protestant establish- 
ment, the Movement viewed her as essentially still a part of the 
Catholic Church. Complete dependence on the State, which was 
to the one party her ideal perfection, was to the other her absolute 
destruction. The Newmanites proposed to inoculate the Church 
with a little popery, the Arnoldites to inoculate it with a little 
liberalism, as the best safeguard against its diseases in their malig- 
nant form. The outcome of neither movement was that which its 
designers and champions contemplated, but the forecast of each 
side with reference to the failure of the other was true. Arnold 
said of the Movement, “It will not take the form Newman wishes, 
but its far more natural and consistent form of pure popery,” 
while Newman’s view, that the tendency of liberalism is “to make 
shipwreck of Christian faith,’ may claim to have been prophetic; 
witness the association of the name of Arnold in our day with a 
belief concerning the Supreme Being differing little in its essence 
from Herbert Spencer's agnosticism. 

In order to promulgate the principles of the Movement New- 
man hit upon the idea of the “Tracts for the Times.” Newman 
was the tractarian par excellence. The Tracts were intended to 
circulate right notions on the apostolical succession, and also for 
the defense of the Prayer Book against any sort of profane innova- 
tion. In 1836 Newman made, in a series of lectures in St. Mary’s, 
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the first systematic attempt to define publicly the theory of the 
Movement. The lectures were entitled, “The Prophetical Office 
of the Church Viewed Relatively to Romanism and Popular Prot- 
estantism,”’ and advocated what he called the Via Media, a middle 
course between Protestantism and popery: the comparatively 
gentle authority of a Church which elicits, and even cultivates, the 
spirit of freedom in its children, but curbs it and will not allow it to 
go beyond a certain point in asserting freedom of opinion or free- 
dom of practice. But this Via Media was a temporary position. 
Newman was not satisfied; he was drifting toward he knew not 
what. The feeling embodied in his beautiful stanzas beginning 
“Lead, kindly Light’—“I do not ask to see the distant scene; 
one step enough for me’’—seems to have indicated what was from 
the first Newman’s view of the situation, but he was moving grad- 
ually to a position from which he would have shrunk had it been 
predicted to him. In defining his position he was led to the study 
of the primitive Church and the religious life and faith of the early 
Fathers. He passecl on to the conception of a united Universal 
Church. From that conception there crept in a reluctant doubt 
as to the lawfulness of separation from Rome. The members of 


the Movement began to adopt fasting and other practices prevail- 


ing in the Church of Rome, and the nature of the Tracts changed 
as the personal views of the writers assumed new form. That 
this Romeward movement still remained tolerable to quite a sec- 
tion of the Anglican Church was partly due to the guarded language 
used in the Tracts, but the time came when the rupture took place. 

The signal for a great uprising was the appearance of the 
famous Tract No. 90. The growing feeling of suspicion and dis- 
trust on the part of the Church and the University took shape and 
burst in a storm over the heads of the party. In this Tract New- 
man held that the Articles of the Anglican Church were really 
drawn up against the political supremacy of the pope much more 
than against the doctrines of the Church of Rome. He insisted 
that those subscribing to these Articles virtually declared them- 
selves Roman Catholics. It was declared by four Oxford tutors 
that the Tract suggested that the Articles do not contain any con- 


) > 


demnation of the doctrines of (1) purgatory, (2) pardons, (3) the 
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worshiping and adoration of images and relics, (4) the invocation 
of saints, (5) the mass. The whole Anglican communion denounced 
the position of Newman, which was indeed an extremely awkward 
one at this time. His own Church strenuously repudiated what he 
considered the true principles of Catholicity, and yet he was unable 


to retreat to any Church that asserted them. This was the last of 
the Tracts, and he retired from the Movement, it being practically 
at anend. From this time Newman says that he was on his 
“deathbed” as regards the Church of England, but it required five 
years for him to fully reconcile himself to the Romish Church. 
His estrangement from the Anglican Church took place in 1841. 
In the beginning of 1846 he passed formally within the pale of the 
Roman Church. Such was the natural outcome of the position 
he had held, and at last the haven was reached. The freest and 
happiest epoch of his life may be said to have commenced. 

Many and diverse have been the criticisms upon Newman. 
He has been accused of insincerity, of playing false to trusts placed 
upon him, and even of alight regard for truth. In the study of his 
life—inner and outer, private and public—one finds no grounds 
for such accusations. Newman was moved by convictions. 
Often he was in error, but the mistakes were of the head and not of 
the heart. He was a true Christian. He towered high as a 
preacher. His preaching was characterized by irony, humor, 
pathos, eloquence, and imaginative force. He was remarkable 
in controversy, skilled in argument and keen logic. He was 
equally at home in doctrinal sermons and in discourses of a more 
popular nature. His language is chaste, pure, beautiful, and 
expressive. His early sermons were specially practical; behind 
the preacher was constantly the teacher. Seldom is such a pro- 
found and vivid apprehension of the truth and the marvel of 
revelation united with realism such as his. His hearers under- 
stood his knowledge of the human heart; his sympathy led men 
to lay their troubles before him and ask his counsel. When he 
left the English Church St. Mary’s became a sacred shrine for young 
Oxford men who loved his memory. Newman’s poetry is to be 
found chiefly in the beautiful thoughts scattered through his prose, 
but in the words of the competent critic, Henry Nicoll, “ Newman 
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is the author of some of the finest religious verse in the language.”’ 


He shows true poetic fervor in the expression of the hope and longing 
of the heart, the portrayal of the life of faith and sweet simplicity. 
The Mediterranean voyage was especially fruitful in the produc- 


tion of verse suggested by classical and historical associations. 
In 1833 he wrote an exquisite poem called “Separation of Friends,” 
to which he added some singularly beautiful lines upon the death 
of his friend Froude in 1836. The world will remember him as 
the author of “ Lead, kindly Light.’’ This lyric has found its way 
into almost every hymnal and has been sung in almost every house 
of worship. He wrote one long poem, and quite a remarkable 
one it is, entitled, “The Dream of Gerontius.”” It delineates New- 
man’s conception of the peaceful and beautiful side of the doctrine 
of purgatory. It is vivid and full of imagery, and it touches on all 
the beliefs and hopes which had been the mainstay of Newman’s 
long and gracious life. 

The announcement of his death, on Monday, August 11, 1890, 
was the signal for an almost unanimous expression of esteem and 
affection—a proof, if one were needed, that “ widely as most of his 
countrymen differed from his religious opinions, there was prob- 
ably none in whose unswerving rectitude they more entirely 
believed or for whom they entertained a greater reverence.” 
Hutton well says, “In a century in which physical discovery and 
material well-being have been all-absorbing such a life as that 
of Cardinal Newman stands out in strange and almost majestic 
though singularly graceful and unpretending contrast to the eager 
and agitated turmoil of the confused passions.” 
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Arr. X.—RABBI AND SYNAGOGUE: THEIR PLACE AND 
POWER. 

Ir was a revolutionary pronunciamento when Paul (Rom. 
iii, 20) said, “By the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified.” It is not easy for us to appreciate what “the law” 
was to an old-time Jew, his reverence for and trust in it. It was 
the duty of everyone to write a roll of the law, and thus obtain 
the same benefit as if he had received it in person on Sinai. If 
unable to write another might do it for him, he making a cor- 
rection of one letter, or several persons might write each a single 
letter and be able to declare that the roll would not be legitimate 
without the part he added. A roll of the law written by an apostate, 
by a man who takes money from Jews on behalf of Gentiles, by a 
man who denounces a Jew to a Gentile, by a slave, a woman, a 
boy, must be buried; if written by an Epicurean it must be burned. 
The work was unlawful if the seribe before writing any of the 
names of God did not pause and say, “I am now ready to write 
the name of the Lord with mind and understanding.” He must 
write the holy name and the three following words in silence 
and with a fresh pen. If the name of God be written incorrectly, 
whether upon an earthen or a stone vessel or a sheet of parch- 
ment, that thing must be buried and replaced. If written with 
blue, green, or red, or any dye or metallic matter, if written on 
papyrus, linen, or cotton, the roll is unlawful and may not be 
read in the synagogue. This written roll of the law might not 
be sold even to save life, but the sale is justified if the money 
ransoms a captive Jew or enables a man to marry. 

The Jewish law students—there were always many—had to 
learn the six hundred and thirteen commands of Moses collected 
by the eraft. Originally any Jew who could officiate in public 


worship was thus designated, though he was not even a preacher. 


He taught in the school, not in the synagogue; his function was 
with the law (halacha) rather than with the homily (hagada). 
Since the Middle Ages the maggid, or local rabbi, has not even 
been required to know rabbinical law. The term “rabbi” became 
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common after the destruction of the temple and implied no 
superior holiness, though he was qualified to act as judge on 
questions of rabbinical traditions and Mosaic readings. 


It seems almost impossible to exaggerate the reverence with 


which the doctors of the law, the rabbis, were regarded by the 


Jews in the time of Christ. For four hundred years there had 
arisen no prophet to show the way and point the meaning of the 
providences which had come to this people. Herod had come 
in and, with the humiliating exercise of his power, appointed 
the high priests, and naturally the people turned to the expo- 
nents of the law to know what all these things meant. Hence 
such utterances in the Talmud as, “The honor due to a teacher 
borders on that which is due to God.” It exceeded that due to a 
parent, because the parent only brought the child into this world 
while the rabbi was to guide him into life eternal. If one’s father 
and a rabbi be both in prison the rabbi must be first redeemed. 
To dispute with a rabbi, or murmur against one, was like doing 
the same with the Almighty. “The sayings of the scribes are 
weightier than the law’? was a common saying. Little wonder, 
then, that Joseph and Mary marveled (Luke ii, 46) when Jesus 
either showed great appreciation of or acquaintance with the ques- 
tions which these learned men were discussing in the temple; 
much more if he exhibited the temerity which ealled in question 
anything they were teaching. The rabbis had a surprising hold 
on society. The position was open to anyone and was remuner- 
ative. Paul said (Acts xx, 33), “I have coveted no man’s silver, 


or gold, or apparel It was and still is customary to pay the 
teachers and religious guides, though often not any fixed price. 
A good part of the profits of the oriental teacher still consists of 
the presents given by the disciples, often costly wearing apparel, 
They would have paid Paul, doubtless, and may have done so 
during the two years in which he taught in the school of Tyrannus, 
or the three months he taught in the synagogue, or for teaching 
privately in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, in all about three 
years; but Paul had worked with his own hands at his own craft 
during this same time and accepted no costly garments. That 
the diseinles (John i, 38) called Jesus “rabbi” does not signify 
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that he had been trained by any special master, since ordinary 
laymen assumed this office; but no one could assume it without 
securing a group of pupils to teach in the mysteries of the law. 
In the case of the professional rabbi it was considered a grave 
sin to be without some one to instruct. The method employed by 
Jesus, calling a small group of men of whom to make disciples, 
seems ingrained in the economy of the Eastern world. Every 
Hindu “guru,” or teacher, pursues more or less this very method. 
In the remotest fastnesses of the Himalaya Mountains groups of 
disciples were found in lonely places, and they in turn went out to 
make disciples. 

Paul acknowledges (Acts xxiv, 14) that he belonged to the 
sect of the Pharisees, the word “sect’’ denoting a chosen set of 
doctrines or a mode of life. The two well-known sects, Pharisees 
and Sadducees, were, according to the popular notion, now being 
supplemented by another sect or party or division of the Hebrew 
communion. Paul claims, however, that he followed the strict 
sect of the Pharisees, holding to the law and to the prophets in 
teaching the resurrection of the dead. Paul was a rabbi, and 
this order of teachers, taking the place of the prophets, known 
by the title “The Learned in the Law,” aimed to secure its strictest 
observance. They commanded three sentences: “ Be slow in judg- 
ment; make many disciples; put a hedge around the law,” this 
latter being a quantity of ceremonies and precepts gathered 
around the weightier requirements of the precepts of Moses. 


Rites and observances were indefinitely multiplied. The priest- 


hood constituted an aristocracy of birth, but the rabbis came 
to be an aristocracy of learning, and the contest waxed fiercer 
and fiercer till the aristocracy of learning became superior in 
power over the heart and life of the people. The scriptures 
became a dead language, and the people had tG depend on the 
scribes’ knowing the law as well as the prophets. Paul said that 
“after the strictest manner” he was of the sect of students and 
protectors of this “hedge about the law.” He taught the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, which the Sadducees held 
was one of the fables which the Jews had brought back with them 
from Babylon and which the fathers had not known, Around 
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such points as these the whole controversy of the “sects” raged. 
Hence the Roman soldier gave up Jesus to the Sanhedrin, as the 
case involved quibbles which could in no wise interest the Roman 
government or law; and Felix took a curious interest in getting 


at the detail of the Christian sect and desired a “more perfect 


knowledge of that Way,” or that division of the Jewish parties. 

The tendencies of the Jewish Church in the treatment of 
accretions from without were strong. One class was uncondi- 
tionally opposed to admitting any proselytes. Shammai, a fa- 
mous teacher, would admit no overtures from them. He drove 
Gentile converts from his house even if they consented to enter 
the community by the ceremony of circumcision. He main- 
tained that “all the uncircumcised go to hell,” and “no uncireum- 
cised one shall rise at the last day.’’ The other school was far 
more lenient. Rabbi Hillel, a great authority, advised that 
they love all men and bring all men into fellowship with the 
law. The Golden Rule was all that was necessary ; “ all else is mere 
comment.’’ Philo was also in favor of the largest moderation, 
but the Jews generally held that a man was unclean till he was 
circumcised. T. EK. Zerbib, missionary to Morocco, says, “ The 
Mishna and the Gemara are the scriptures of the Jews of Morocco 
to-day.”” “In which Midrash [school] did you learn the Jewish 
religion?” asked Koolil, a rabbi in Morocco, who had been sent to 
collect money for the poor of Jerusalem. “During the hour you 
have been speaking you have not once quoted from either the 
Mishna or the Gemara; you have only spoken of the Taanach 
[the Bible}.”’ When alone the Jews of Morocco converse on the 
prophecies, which they will compare with the New Testament, 
but fear of the rabbi makes them hide their true sentiments. 
“ Be quiet ; if the rabbis hear us we shall not sleep in our beds;”’ 
they would be sent to prison. They are entirely in the hands 
of the rabbis, who by the order of the Sultan exercise civil, com- 
mercial, and even criminal jurisdiction over them. They inflict 
fines or put them in prison as they please. It is little wonder that 
Jesus said (Luke xi, 52), “ Woe unto you, lawyers!” The Roman 
government delegated large powers to the Sanhedrin, who exer- 
cised authority rigidly, and often unjustly, without appeal. 


62 
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The Jewish synagogue was everywhere, even in the remotest 
parts of the Roman world. There were four hundred and eighty 
in Jerusalem. Nearly every foreign colony in the city had its 
own, partly from race jealousy and partly from difference in 
languages; besides, there were peculiar prejudices against for- 
eigners on the part of the pure and unmixed old Palestine He- 
brews—especially those who had their ancestral habitations in 
the holy city. These synagogues of foreigners were generally 
named after their respective geographical divisions; as, the Alex- 
andrians, who came from that city in Egypt, the Cyrenians, from 
another section of Africa; the Cilicians, who came from Cilicia in 
Asia Minor. There was, however, still another synagogue which 
embraced representatives of several countries who, though origi- 
nally born in Judea or the descendants of such as were born there, 
had been carried away captive into foreign countries by some 
conqueror and had obtained their liberty. On returning to 
Jerusalem these were styled “freedmen.’’ The Romans called 


a freed slave “libertus,” and his children born after the parents 
had obtained his freedom were “libertinus,’”’ the plural being 
“libertines.” Sixty-three years before our era Pompey overran 
Jerusalem and carried vast numbers away into slavery, most of 
whom the Romans afterward liberated, in many instances be- 
cause they were so tenacious of their religious usages as to be 
unadjustable as servants. Emperor Tiberius expelled these from 
Rome, and many naturally resorted to the holy city. Paul was a 
“libertinus,” or the son of one, but as the Cilicians had a syna- 
gogue of their own he would probably resort to that rather than 
to the mixed company of the libertines. Most of these large 
synagogues had connected with them rabbinical schools or col- 
leges under the charge of some famous rabbi, and the young men 


connected with these stood ready to combine to challenge any 


comer to argument. The Jewish synagogue was of the pattern 
seen in the ruins at Tell Hum and elsewhere—a rectangular hall 
with Grecian-pillared portico, the wall opposite the entrance 
being toward Jerusalem; as to-day in all Moslem mosques, on the 
deserts of Africa, the uplands of Asia, or in the islands of the sea, 
the kibleh is found marking the direction of Mecca. Some were 
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built of white marble, with vine leaves and grapes sculptured 


on them in high relief. The men and women in the congregation 
were separated by a latticework partition. The synagogue had 
no altar, nor was any sacrifice offered in it; yet it had an order 
which suggested that of the temple. In both there was a 
chest at the far end containing the sacred law; the lid of the one 
as well as that of the other was called “the merey seat’’ and a 
veil hung before it. Here were “the chief seats’ which the rich 
and the Pharisees loved to occupy. In the middle was a raised 
platform, on which several persons could stand, with a pulpit 
for the scripture reader. There was another chest for the sacred 
rolls of the prophets. There was a college of elders, one of whom 
was chief; he ruled the synagogue. There was a chair near the 
pulpit, and to sit down in that chair was to assume the 
function of preacher. The chapter was read standing. Jesus 
“stood up for to read”’ and sat down to teach or preach (Luke iv, 
16). The roll was handed to him by the deacon (chazan), whose duty 
it was to keep these sacred writings and to get everything in order 
for the service; he also acted as schoolmaster. There were always 
ten “men of leisure’? whose duty it was to be on hand to make a 
congregation and take up the collection for the poor. Without 
ten persons present it was not a congregation. 

There were two readings: one from the Pentateuch, the second 
from the prophets. The Pentateuch was commonly written on 
one long roll. Isaiah was probably in a roll by itself, as in the 
synagogue at Nazareth are the other prophet volumes. The 
chapter read by Jesus was that in the modern ritual appointed 
to be read on the Day of Atonement. In the calendar of modern 
Jews Deuteronomy and Isaiah run parallel. Any reputable per- 
son of sufficient culture might be asked by the deacon to read 
the scripture lesson; even strangers might officiate (verse 17). 


Isaiah’s description of the “acceptable year of the Lord” was 
grounded on the rhetoric of the year of jubilee, of liberty to slaves, 
release of debtors, and restoration of encumbered or forfeited 
estates. There could scarcely be named a period of history 
when such a message would be more acceptable. Slaves were 


unprotected; males and females were exposed to nameless cruel- 
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ties, compared with which death by being thrown to wild beasts 
would be mercy. Lecky’s History of European Morals abounds 
in descriptions of cruelest customs of the Romans, and it is little 
cause of surprise that the people (verse 22) wondered at the 
“gracious words’? which proceeded out of Christ’s mouth. 

“And when he had opened the book he found the place.’’ 
This phrase opens up a view of the whole scene. There has been 
for centuries a lectionary, or prescribed order of scripture read- 
ings, but it is doubtful if that which is in use to-day dates back 
to the time of Christ. The division of lessons originated in Bab- 
ylon and covered some fifty-four Sabbaths; that of Palestine 
covered three or more years. The preachers of those days would 
divide sentences in reading, cut off syllables from a word and 
join to the next, making sometimes a different meaning or new 
interpretation, or would introduce Greek words for witty repartee 
or illustration, or use passages from any part of the prophets, 
stringing them together like pearls. There was also the free 
translation from the Hebrew into the Aramaic, which the people 
understood. The translator, whether the preacher himself or 
another, was prohibited from writing his translation. He would 
naturally prepare by familiarizing himself with the Septuagint, 
and thus the free translations of the quotations from the Old 


Testament in the New may be explained. It was customary 


on the Sabbath to have seven readers, who generally selected 
three or more verses, sometimes twenty, and followed their read- 
ing with the sermon, which generally concluded with references 
to the hope of Israel, the Messiah. Jesus had to “find the place” 
because the prophets were on one roll only, while the law 
was on two rolls, and was generally left open at the place of 
reading, and the clerk in charge would naturally hand that roll 
in a way which would not require “finding the place.” It is 
surprising to come upon innumerable confirmations like this of 
the exactness of the text of our scriptures. In Mark i, 22, we 
read that “he entered into the synagogue and taught, and they 
were astonished at his doctrine: for he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” The teaching of the scribes 
pertained to the kind and quality of wood for the altar offerings, 
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tithing and its minute laws, the sacred text of the ceremonial 
observances, the proper length of the phylactery, how to pose 
in prayer, how long to fast, how far to walk on the Sabbath, besides 


making their sermons the deadest and driest round of religious 


triviality and burdensome rubbish the world has seen. But it was 
in another respect that the contrast of Christ’s teaching with that 
of these clerks now appeared. They based their teaching on cita- 
tions from learned authors, as a lawyer in court might cite author- 
ities, retailed opinions of commentators, searched for the indorse- 
ment of some master, and expected their teaching to be accepted 
only as they were able to fortify their views. Jesus spoke as, 
himself, the highest “authority.”’ 

The synagogue service familiarized the people with the Old 
Testament phraseology which entered into their common speech 
so persistently. Jesus Christ was searcely different from other 
synagogue preachers in bringing into his discourses so much of 
the Old Testament. His disciples, too, exemplify the wide- 
spread knowledge of the scriptures, so enriching the New Testa- 
ment with references to the Old. Mr. D. C. Turpie, in his Old 
Testament in the New, says that there are two hundred and seventy- 
five passages all but a few of which may be indisputably recog- 
nized as quotations from the Old Testament. Mr. C. H. Toy, 
in his (Quotation in the New Testament, enumerates six hundred 
and fourteen passages of the Old Testament quoted in the New. 
Many of the so-called quotations are not announced as such by 
the speaker or writer using them. Some consist only of a few 
words, which may be a mere coincidence of expression. Some 
seem to be an almost unconscious use of the language, and their 
number shows that the minds of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment and the current speech of the people of the times were 
saturated with the thoughts of the Old Testament. The quota- 
tions vary, also, in the reproduction of the Septuagint translation 
and of the Hebrew, a large proportion of those in the New Testa- 
ment being from the former. 

Only in the synagogue to which a man belonged could he take 
part in the regular ritual of the service. In Pisidian Antioch (Acts 
xiii, 14) Paul and Barnabas were not invited to read the lessons. 
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It was customary, however, to invite strangers as well as persons 
well known to deliver the address or sermon which followed after 
the ritual was concluded. It was in accordance with this custom 
that the ruler of the synagogue sent to Paul and Barnabas, saying, 
“Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for 


the people, say on”’ (Acts xiii, 15). This usage made the synagogue 


an open door for the early Christians; here they found their au- 
diences. They found the synagogue a center from which to 
promulgate the new “doctrine.” There was a large number of 
Jews in Antioch. Its founder allowed large religious freedom 
to the Jews, and the Christians, being Jews, shared this freedom 
and had license to worship unmolested. In Cyrene also, a Greek 
colony in North Africa, where the Greek language was spoken 
by most of the people, were many Jews. Many had settled on 
the island of Cyprus, and they had numerous synagogues. The 
Greek language was quite generally acquired by Jews residing 
in these commercial centers. The common designation of these 
among the Jews was, “those who speak Greek,” as opposed to 
those who dwelt in Palestine. But many Greeks by race became 
Christians, and it is not always easy to distinguish to whom the 
term “Grecian”? was applied by the Jews. 

When the persecution of the Christian Jews occurred, after 
the death of Stephen, the Christians were driven out of the Jewish 
center and seattered widely over the Roman empire. Naturally 
they went where there were Jewish communities less antagonistic 
to their new “doctrine.”” The Jewish colonies outside of Judea, 
especially in the Mediterranean region, were broadened by their 
association with ideas of other men, and as they themselves were 
rather suffered than patronized they were less likely to diserim- 
inate against Jewish sects; and it must be remembered that till 


‘ 


now Christians were merely known as a new “way” or “sect” 
of Hebrews. All Jews were despised throughout the Roman 
communities of the West, and to be spoken of as a Jew meant 
much of contempt. Wherever these Christian Jews went they 
entered the synagogue and taught their new views of the Old 
Testament prophecies and that they were fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Sometimes a great number of the resident Jews would 
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listen to their word and join their “sect.” Whenever a “re- 
vival’”’ of this kind occurred the central church at Jerusalem 
would, as a body, send a deputation to the aid of their brethren. 
Thus Peter and John were sent down to Samaria. But in all 
this work they still preached “ to the Jews only,” and the synagogue 
was the fulcrum of their operations. In fact, there was not much 
need to go beyond the synagogue to find an audience. As the 
Jews were always eager to learn from travelers and strangers 
what phases of thought or developments of a religious nature 
were occurring in other parts of the Hebrew world the synagogue 
was always a place of resort and interest. Especially the Jews 


residing in foreign parts, who had less abundant opportunities of 


obtaining instruction in this way than those in Judea, were always 


eager to hear some occasional traveling Jew who was invited to 
speak in the synagogue. This eagerness served a good purpose 
with the apostles in the remoter mountain regions of Asia Minor, 
as in this instance at Antioch in Pisidia. 

Paul says the Jerusalem Jews knew not the “voices of the 
prophets which are read every Sabbath day” (Acts xii, 27). It 
was true that the synagogue had never been without the reading 
of the roll of the prophets. The Jews had been prohibited at one 
time by the Roman government from public reading of the “law,”’ 
but even in those times they continued to read every Sabbath 
day the “prophets.”” They had much reason in these days for 
special study of the prophets. Their nation was humiliated, 
being dominated by the Romans. They were in troublous times, 
and were eager for any interpretation of the “prophets” which 
would throw light upon their situation and arouse any hope of a 
change for the better. It must be borne in mind that in all these 
discourses in the synagogues Paul was a Jewish rabbi. He never 
addressed the Jews from any other standpoint. What he was 
trying to show in the synagogue at Antioch was that the Messiah 
of the prophets had already come and that salvation of the “ proph- 
ets’? was available for the Gentiles also. What rave offense was 
that the Messiah should be a suffering Messiah. He took an 
entirely different line of address when, outside of the synagogue, 
he spoke to a Gentile audience. His approach then showed him 
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as the “apostle to the Gentiles,’ not the Hebrew rabbinical teacher. 
This appears, too, in his epistle to the Gentiles, in which he makes 
no argument on Hebrew usage, law, or prophecies. 

It was the right of the ruler of the synagogue to expel any 
person who abused the privileges or taught strange doctrine. 
Several kinds of excommunications were common: 1. That for 
thirty days, during which the person must not come nearer 
than four cubits to everybody, even his family. He might, 
however, observe this and yet attend on the synagogue. 2. Ban- 
ishment from all religious privileges and instruction, and his 
separation pronounced with curses, for a season. 3. Perpetual 
banishment from all religious services and fellowship. Farrar 
says that in the time of Christ the first could be extended to 
ninety days. The other expulsions he thinks were from the 
synagogue only, not excluding from the temple, which the ex- 
communicated person might enter by a side door. Excommuni- 
cation took place for a variety of offenses, from keeping a fierce 
dog to taking God’s name in vain, for debt, or for wanton insolence. 
Besides not being allowed to teach or to be taught, those excom- 
municated could not hire or be hired, nor do any other business 
except to buy necessary food. Joshua Ben Perachiah, the re- 
puted teacher of Jesus, was said to have excommunicated the 
Saviour “with a blast of four hundred rams’ horns.” 

The Jewish temple is gone; its priests are gone; its ephod is 


gone. The Jewish synagogue, the law, and the prophecies re- 
main. It is the synonym of “orthodoxy,” though it has in 
many quarters swung away from orthodoxy toward rationalism, 
or to a limited degree toward Christ. It is a surprise to find the 
rabbi to-day describing the murder of Jesus as the act not of his 
nation, but of outlaws, and claiming Jesus of Nazareth as one of 
the Hebrew prophets and the greatest of them! 


,e/ 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Sir Oxiver Lopee, of the University of Birmingham, recently 
wrote: 

The sacrifice of Christ has convinced the Western world of sin to a unique 
degree, of its reality and dire consequence, of its unreasonableness, its aspect 
as a disease which must be cured—with the knife if need be, but cured; we 
have learnt that it is foreign to the universe, it is not the will of God, it is 
not due to his caprice, or amusement, or dictation, or predestination, or pagan 
example; it is something which gives even him pain and suffering; it is some 
thing to be rid of, and there is no peace or joy to be had until unity of will is 
secured and past rebellions are forgiven. The sin of the creature involves 
suffering in the Creator; the whole of existence is so bound together that 
disease in one part means pain throughout. This is the element of truth in 
the extension of suffering to the Highest. 


Proressor Tuomas Nico, writing recently in the London 
Quarterly Review on “The Bible in the Church and the Mission 
Field,” ends with the following conclusions: 


1. The Bible holds a more prominent and influential place in the religious 
life of the world than ever. It has conquered new countries and peoples, and 
has not lost its hold upon the lands where Christianity has been long planted. 
It is something to know, when Church censuses profess to have discovered a 
great decline in religious interest, that at home and abroad, in Christian lands 
and heathen countries, in our venerable English tongue and in the languages of 
yesterday, the Bible is more widely circulated, more universally honored, and 
more extensively read than ever, As long as the Bible holds its own as the 
Word of Divine Revelation and the Book of Life there cannot be any fear for 
Christianity and the Gospel. The promoters of Bible translation and circula- 
tion are all optimists. 

2. It is nothing less than providential that in this twentieth century, when 
the discoveries of science and the course of critical inquiry have bewildered and 
obstructed the faith of some, there come to us from mission fields and from 
countries newly opened up to the Gospel those fresh and irresistible proofs of 
the vitality and spiritual power of the Bible. 

3. In spite of the assaults made by negative criticism upon the Bible, and 
in spite of what is urged, sometimes not too wisely, in its defense, the Bible 
goes on its way, proving itself quick and powerful, as it was in its earliest days, 
casting down and yet building up, rending in pieces and yet making whole, 
regenerating and rejuvenating, elevating and sanctifying, wherever it comes. A 
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little apologue from one of the Church magazines points the practical inference. 
A minister sat in his study, and the sweetbrier sent its delicious fragrance in 
at the open window. A learned man chanced to enter, and the minister called 
his attention to the perfume. “Ah,” said the visitor, “I must investigate this.” 
Iie took a cutting, dissected the plant, examined it carefully, and came to the 
conclusion that there was no scent in it. So the minister dug it up and threw 
it into the dustbin. The dustman recognized the rejected plant at once as 
sweetbrier, and brought it home to his wife, who planted it in her garden. Not 
long after, when the dustman’s wife was dying, her husband placed a sprig of 
the plant in her bosom, and the minister, calling to see her, exclaimed, “What 
a delicious fragrance!” And the dustman said, “Yes, it is from the sweetbrier 
thrown out of your garden, which we took and planted in ours.”” The sweetbrier 
still fills the air with its fragrance, though the dissector and the minister both 
alike are gone. 


WINGS OF A DOVE; HOMING PIGEONS. 

MANy years ago Father Taylor, the inspired genius of the Mar- 
iners’ Bethel, arose in a prayer meeting in the old West Church in 
Boston, and began to talk in a quiet way about doves. One who 
heard him says,“He hadn’t talked many minutes before that old 


meetinghouse seemed to be full of doves; and then somehow pretty 


soon he made us all feel like doves waiting to be fed from God’s hand.” 
Among the mysteries of things animate and inanimate, few are more 
wonderful and suggestive than the carrier dove, or homing pigeon. 

Every bird is a marvel. The miracle of wings puzzles and 
defies the earth-bound creature, man. The bird floats superior, still 
unexplained and unmatched, describing its ancient challenge in circles 
on the blue dome above us. The frigate bird, with its slight body 
hung between prodigious pinions fifteen feet in span, outstrips the 
tornado, and finds the hurricane, which breaks frigates like eggshells, 
a mere frolic; with incredible wing-sweep covers eighty leagues of 
ocean in an hour, and reposes on the storm, unwearied, superb, vic- 
torious. 

Man envies this power of flight. Egypt betrayed the desire in 
that strange and significant conception, the Sphinx, composite of a 
human head, a lion’s body, and a bird’s wings, indicative of man’s 
wish to add to his thought-power the strength of the tawny brute- 
king and the bird’s gift of aerial transit. Well, it is believed that 
the human creature has wings. Greece figured the soul by her winged 
Psyche. Dreams that are not all a dream give us the sense of wings 
concealed or prescience of wings to come. It was not on us that the 
degrading sentence was pronounced, “Upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat.” Mounting faculties are felt in us, flutters 
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which have charter to a large, liberal, and lofty franchise. We have 
no occasion to be jealous of the bird. 

The bird is a creature that moves in and on an element that is 
invisible, from the tangible, hard earth into the viewless air; from 
the visible up into the unseen, living and breathing and having its 
being in that realm. ‘The atmosphere—you cannot see it; take a tele- 
scope, and you cannot; take a microscope, and it is all the same. But 
the invisible is not therefore unreal; wings find something in it sub- 
stantial enough to rest on, lean on, and rise upon. ‘The bird finds it 
practicable to advance through the unseen and live there. So do we. 
For us, also, the invisible is actual, veritable, substantial! 

The homing pigeon challenges admiring wonder by its fine fidel- 
ity and mysterious faculty for finding its way. Loose it anywhere, 
and it starts instantly homeward. Carry it however far away and toss 
it up, it spirals to a great height in the air, sails around a moment or 
two, chooses its course and sets out for home, making sometimes a 
hundred miles an hour and a flight a thousand miles long. How it 
knows the way is inexplicable. Not by landmarks, for it may be 
loosed far out at sea, beyond possible sight of any object that could 
give direction, coming back safe and straight. This knowledge is 
strange enough to fill us with awe. It is as if that little flying craft 
of the upper ocean, with trim, slender hull, and wide spread of can- 
vas, had machinery on board for winding in its clew, as the Great 
Eastern might take up, haul aboard, and coil away an Atlantic cable 
from mid-ocean shoreward, so coming in at last to the headlands of 
Heart’s Content. 

This swift, unerring navigator of the air—where does he keep 
his sextant? What observations does he take of sun by day or pole- 
star by night? Whose logarithms does the little mathematician use 
in ciphering out latitude and longitude on the aerial sea? Where is 
the binnacle which hides the needle that gives him his bearings? By 


what chart does he know the where-away of the unseen port? The 


Sphinx has no more answerless riddle. No man guesses the bird’s 
enigma. The instruments of its strange feat are not among its visible 
organs ,; science is baffled at the hiding of this power. “The secret of 
the Lord is with them” to whom it is given, and who “fear him” so 
much that they would not disobey the instinct or the revelation he 
has given them; it is a secret not to be explained, conveyed, or trans- 
ferred. Take in your hands one of the homing pigeons when it flut- 
ters in at the dovecote, stroke the panting breast that holds the true 
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home-loving heart, and ask, “How did you know the way home?” It 
could only say, if it should speak, “T cannot tell. Ask God !” 
“O wise little birds, how do ve know 
The way to go?” 
“We but obey 
One who calleth us far away, 
And maketh the way appear.” 
Then to this answer of the doves let your heart make response, 
“Dear little birds, He calleth me who calleth ye.” Heinrich Heine, 


having passed through flippant skepticism, atheism, and pantheism, 


repented of them all and at last wrote himself down a Christian. 
Attributing his late enlightenment entirely to reading the Bible, he 
gave this account of what happened him: “A sort of heavenly home- 
sickness fell upon me and drove me forth.” 

The homing instinct is in the soul of man, and, moreover, the 
God of doves has not left the human spirit without faculty for finding 
its way to the Home which it longs for. Remember the beautiful 
words of the priest to Evangeline, seeking in vain for many a day 
and many weary miles her lost lover: 

“Patience,” the priest would say; “have faith and thy prayers will be answered! 
Look at this delicate flower that lifts its head from the meadow. 

See how its leaves all point to the north as true as the magnet: 

It is the compass flower that the finger of God hath suspended 

Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveler’s journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is Faith. The blossoms of passion, 

Gay and luxurious flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 

But they beguile us and lead us astray, and their odor is deadly. 


Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 
Crown us with asphodel flowers that are wet with the dews of Nepenthe.” 


“Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him, and he shall direct thy paths.” 
“Thine ears shall hear a voice behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” “Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids 
look straight before thee.” A man of eminence has told us how, when 
in childhood, he raised a stone to crush a tortoise; at the moment of 
the lifted arm something said, whether from within or from without 
he could not tell, “No, you must not. It is wrong!” What is it 
plucks the boy by the sleeve, holds his arm back, and makes him drop 
the stone harmless to the ground? “A power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness,” say the philosophic phrase-inventors. It is a sav- 
ing of breath, and perhaps of souls, to say, Gop. Man circles round, 
like a pigeon bewildered in the air, till he takes the way of Christ 
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homeward through penitence, forgiveness, adoption, and obedience, 
and as he settles to it sings: 
This is the way I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not 
THE METHODIST EARL OF DARTMOUTH 
Tuat a Christian college in America should bear the name of 
Dartmouth is, even apart from the benefactions received by that in 


stitution at its founding, eminently fit and proper, for the reason 


that the good earl whose name the college bears, and of whose munifi- 
cence it is a monument, was highly distinguished both as a fervent 
Christian and as a sincere friend of America. 

In the government of England this Lord Dartmouth, who was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies at the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, counseled against harsh measures, deploring war and 
striving to avert it. When report of the armed rising of the Northern 
Colonies, the battle of Lexington, and the investment of Boston by 
the insurgents reached England, in May, 1775, Lord Dartmouth, who 
knew the colonists on their best side, was so deeply affected that he 
could not discuss the news. In the British Cabinet he had stood al- 
most alone in treating the colonists with sympathy and giving re- 
spectful hearing to their appeals for justice. Benjamin Franklin 
said, “Dartmouth is a truly good man, and wishes sincerely a good 
understanding with the colonies.” Sir George Trevelyan tells us in 
his valuable History of the American Revolution that in the farm- 
houses of America, where the portrait of King George was hung head 
downward on the walls, the conversation was uncomplimentary to all 
the Cabinet ministers, “save and except the good Lord Dartmouth.” 
Because of this friendship for the ill-treated colonies, it is a duty of 
American patriotism to honor the name of Dartmouth. And Eng- 
land itself to-day, perceiving in the light of history the mistakes made 
in dealing with the colonies, is likely to approve Lord Dartmouth’s 
attitude as showing him to have been the wisest member of the British 
Cabinet. 

In 1750 William Legge, aged twenty-five and unmarried, arrived 
in London from a foreign tour. Having by the death of his grand- 
father, the first Earl of Dartmouth, just come into possession of im- 
mense wealth and the title of Lord Dartmouth, he was expected to 
become at once a conspicuous matrimonial prize in the gay life of 
English court circles. Instead of this, he attended the preaching in 
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the parlors of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, became a devout 
Methodist, and married shortly after a wife like-minded with him- 
self, who confirmed him in his earnest devotion of spirit and joined 


heartily with him in all religious work. ‘The spread of the spirit of 


religious awakening and reformation among the titled great was 
mostly due to Lord and Lady Dartmouth and Lady Huntingdon. 
The nobility of England were not wholly unaffected by the. great re- 
vival. Even the Prince of Wales was so influenced by it that the 
infidel Bolingbroke, after conversing with him, declared that His 
Royal Highness was “fast verging toward Methodism.” And King 
George himself was so favorably impressed as to say, “They call my 
Lord Dartmouth an enthusiast, but surely he says nothing on re- 
ligion but what any Christian may and ought to say.” It was said 
that Dartmouth had been excluded from the office of Lord of the 
Bedchamber for fear “lest so sanctimonious a man should gain too 
far on His Majesty's piety.” Among the nobility the Earl of Dart- 
mouth was the chief champion of the Methodists, and used his in- 
fluence at court and with the Anglican bishops to secure fair treat- 
ment for all the evangelical clergy. At a time when current litera- 
ture teemed with abuse of Wesley and his followers, and when the 
dramas on the boards of London playhouses turned the laugh of the 
theater upon the men who were awakening and saving England from 
lethargy and peril, and when Lady Huntingdon’s friend, Conyers, 


‘ 


was threatened with having his clerical gown “stripped over his ears” 
for “preaching his Methodism in the presence of His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of York”—at such a time this noble peer of the realm stood 
forth as the ally and defender of the persecuted cause, and as a leader 
in religious reformation. Lord Dartmouth appears at many a turn 
in the history of the great revival, contributing of his wealth to build 
houses of worship; interceding at court for some wronged evangelist ; 
accompanying some itinerant preacher around on his circuit, and 
making one of his congregation in the fields, or chapel, or private 
mansion, or humble cottage, or by the wayside; devising with Lady 
Huntingdon plans for extending religious work; or relieving the 
temporal wants of the evangelists. At Cheltenham, in 1768, when 
he tried to secure the use of the church for the Methodist evangelists, 
one of whom was his own private chaplain, Mr. Downing, his request 
was refused by the rector and wardens, and the service was held in 
the churchyard. Abel Stevens thus describes it: “A singular spec- 
tacle it was—the closed church, the graves covered with thousands of 
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people, and such churchmen as Venn, Madan, Shirley, Maddock, 
Talbot, Rowlands, and Whitefield, ordained and gowned, and yet 
proscribed for preaching to the famishing multitudes the doctrines 
of the Anglican Reformation, and this, too, while the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, a nobleman distinguished for his wealth and dignity of char- 
acter, admired by the king, the first Lord of Trade, member of the 
Privy Council, and Principal Secretary of State for the American 
Department, stood with his family among them as their friend and 
patron.” Being unable to obtain the use of the church, Lord Dart- 
mouth opened his own stately mansion evening after evening for the 
administration of the Sacrament and the preaching of the Gospel. 
It was to him that the poet Cowper, himself a Methodistie church- 


man, referred as “one who wears a coronet and prays.” When Dart- 
mouth was offered the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, somebody said 
that if he were in that position of power he would probably make 
John Wesley a bishop. How such an event would have affected the 
history of Methodism is an interesting subject for speculation. 

How intimate and free were Wesley’s relations with Lord Dart- 
mouth, and what courageous fidelity characterized Wesley’s dealings 
with his noble friend, is illustrated in the plain-spoken letter he 
wrote the earl in 1764 about his failure to support Wesley’s plan for 
a formal union of all the evangelicals, from which the following is an 
extract: 

At present I do not want you, but I really think you want me. For have 
you a person in all Engiand who speaks to your lordship so plain and down- 
right as I do? who considers not the peer, but the man? not the carl, but the 
immortal spirit? who rarely commends but often blames? who is jealous over 
you with a godly jealousy, lest you should be less a Christian by being a 
nobleman, lest after having made a fair advance toward heaven, you should 
measure back your steps toward earth again? O, my lord, is not such a 
person as this needful for you in the highest degree? If you have any such, 
I pray God to bless him to your soul. If you have not, despise not the assist- 
ance which it may please God to give you by 

Your lordship’s ready servant, 
Joun WESLEY. 


With similar fearlessness and energy, as Sir George Trevelyan re- 
ports in extenso in his great History, did the ablest man in England 
advise and admonish the advisers of the Crown in the matter of the 
American war. Trevelyan says Wesley “addressed to them a series 
of most impressive letters in which the exalted diction of an old 
Scriptural prophet added force and dignity to the solid arguments 
of a sagacious and patriotic Englishman.” At the time when George 
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111 was entering in high spirits on the work of subduing the Amer- 
icans, regarding himself as commissioned by Providence to punish 


them, and was saying to Lord Dartmouth, “I am of opinion that 
with firmness and perseverance America will be brought to submis- 
sion. Old England will make her rebellious children rue the hour 
that they cast off obedience. America must be a colony of England, 
or treated as an enemy’—just then did Wesley try to enlighten the 
British government in an appeal to Lord North, Prime Minister, and 
Lord Dartmouth, Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated June 15, 
1775, of which the following is a part: 

I cannot avoid thinking, if I think at all, that these oppressed people 
asked for nothing more than their legal rights, and that in the most modest 
and inoffensive manner that the nature of the thing would allow. But waiving 
this, waiving all considerations of right and wrong, I ask, Is it common sense 
to use force toward the Americans? My lord, whatever has been affirmed, 
these men will not be frightened; and it seems they will not be conquered 
so easily as was at first imagined. They will probably dispute every inch 
of the ground, and, if they die, die sword in hand. Some of our valiant 
officers say, “Two thousand men will clear America of these rebels.”” No, nor 
twenty thousand, nor perhaps treble that number. They are as strong men 
as you are; they are as valiant as you, if not abundantly more valiant, for 
they are one and all enthusiasts—enthusiasts for liberty. They are calm, 
deliberate enthusiasts; and we know how this principle breathes into softer 
souls stern love of war, and thirst of vengeance, and contempt of death. We 
know men, animated with this spirit, will leap into a fire, or rush into a 
cannon’s mouth. 

Within forty-eight hours after this letter was written the battle of 
Bunker Hill confirmed Wesley’s warning to His Majesty’s govern- 
ment. From his constant correspondence with his religious ad- 
herents in America, Wesley knew the character, mind, and purpose of 
the colonists better than did any member of the British Cabinet. He 
greatly influenced the Secretary for the Colonies. When the govern- 
ment was deluding itself with the notion that the colonists were 
divided among themselves, Wesley said, “No, they are terribly united, 
not in New England only, but down as low as the Jerseys and Penn- 
sylvania. The bulk of the people are so united that to speak a word 
in favor of the present English measures would almost endanger a 
man’s life.” “And then,” says Trevelyan, “the famous preacher, who 
was such a master of condensation, shortly and frankly exposed the 
difficulties of a war conducted across a vast ocean, and with Europe 
hostile.” Also when the king and his Cabinet were under the de- 
lusion that their course had the approval and support of the English 
people, the ubiquitous itinerant, who knew England better than all 
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His Majesty’s councilors did, endeavored to undeceive them. Tre- 
velyan says: 

If anyone had special opportunities for ascertaining what the people 
all over the country were thinking and saying, it was John Wesley and no 
other. After commenting to the king’s Cabinet on the defenseless state of 
Great Britain, and the threatening attitude of foreign powers, Wesley informed 
the government that its most dangerous foes were in England itself. He had 
conversed more freely and with more persons of all classes than had anyone 
else in the three kingdoms; he was familiar with the general disposition of 
the people—English, Scotch, and Irish—and he knew for certain that a large 
majority were bitterly angry and profoundly disaffected. . . . The Cabinet 
had got reports that trade was flourishing and the population of Great Britain 
well employed and well satisfied. The expression of Dartmouth’s innocent 
gratification over these reports had come round to Wesley, who wrote his friend 
the earl: ‘‘Sir, there cannot be a more notorious falsehood than has been palmed 
upon the Administration for truth. In every part of England where I have 
been (and I have been east, west, north, and south within these two years) 
trade is exceedingly decayed and thousands are unemployed. I aver that the 
people in general! all over the nation are far more deeply dissatisfied than before 
the Great Rebellion and far more dangerously dissatisfied. The bulk of the 
people aim not so much at the Ministry, but at the king. They heartily 
despise His Majesty, and hate him with a perfect hatred. Nineteen out of 
twenty to whom I speak in defense of the king seem never to have heard 
a word spoken in his favor before. I wonder what wretches they are who 
abuse the credulity of the Ministry by florid accounts of the contentment of 
the people.” 


Thus did Wesley do his duty to the British government, and 
particularly to his fellow-Methodist Lord Dartmouth, by warning 


of dangers at home and abroad, and pointing out grievous mistakes 


in the treatment of the American colonies. Later on, to be sure, 
when England grew actually turbulent and openly disloyal to Crown 
and Cabinet, and when he saw the British Throne itself in grave 
danger, he rallied as a loyal Englishman to the support of his Sov- 
ereign and of his friends in the Cabinet, Lords Dartmouth and North, 
by publishing what is known as the Calm Address. Having tried to 
save his country from the mistake of entering upon war with the 
American colonies, he later, when in spite of him war was actually 
proceeding, tried, with equal zeal, to save his country from internal 
rebellion and his government from the impending danger of over- 
throw. For this last effort the scurrilous Horace Walpole charged 
“the artful patriarch of the Methodists,” as he then called Wesley, 
with trying to court favor with Lord Dartmouth in hope of obtaining 
a bishopric or a deanery. But no one knew better than Lord Dart- 
mouth that John Wesley was the strongest, bravest, most erect and 
unbendable man in England, incapable of doing anything in order 
63 
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that thrift might follow fawning, and far more certain to rebuke the 
king and his Cabinet than to ask any favor for himself. 

In the history of that troubled and eventful time two figures 
stand together in close friendship and cooperation, the good Lord 
Dartmouth and the great Wesley, both devoted patriots and both de- 


vout Methodists. ‘To both of them the world is infinitely indebted. 


That the memory of both should be perpetuated by giving their 
names to two New England colleges, Dartmouth and Wesleyan, is 


supremely fit and proper. The visit of the present Lord Dartmouth 


to this country in October of this year,to lay the corner stone of the 


new Dartmouth Hall, renders especially timely our remembrance of 


the noble earl whose portrait adorns the walls of the grand old Chris- 


tian college at Hanover, New Hampshire, which was founded in part 


} 


by his personal munificence and his influence in obtaining its charter 


from George III, on December 13, 1769. 


A WELL-DRILLED MAN! 


BEING called to stand by the bier of a friend, and speak of him 
and his life, I recalled that always | had noticed in him what seemed 
to me the effect of drill in three years of army life. There were a 
certain unconscious erectness of bearing; a promptness of movement; 
an easy quickness of response; a compactness of language, using few 
words to express his idea, the compressed sentence dropping out as 

1 This little monograph Is ¢ now to a wider circulation because of its alleged useful 
ness. Sent at one time in tract m by our Tract Soclety to every student In all the col 
leges and seminaries of our Church, read by teachers to thelr classes and by pastors to thelr 
people, its latest and most unexpected service is reported In the letter of a Japanese army officer 
who read it In Japan just before the outbreak of the present war On December 2. 198, this 

f to his friend, Dr. C. M. Lacey Sites: “ 1 am expect 


oldier of Japan wrote thus fro Tokio 
ing a war in the very near future I belleve you can Imagine from what part of the world I 


expect to write you next time I send you a Japanese picture-book as a token of greeting 
a happy New Year; I mean the very year during which the gallant Samural (soldier class of 
Manchuria in behalf of a permanent peace in the 


Japan) will sweep away the monster from 
front like a soldier as described in A Well 


far East. I am very anxious to serve at the 
drilled Man."" Somewhere at the front this brave son of Japan has been doing a soldier's 
duty during this year of bloody war with Russia That he has practically recognized Japan's 


need of Christianity is indicated | his statement to Dr. Sites that although it had been his 


bellef that each nation needed a religion especially 
Buddhism had seemed best adapted to Japan, yet the present transition period in Japanese 
Buddhism does not seem adequate or sulted 


sulted to its own pecullar genius and that 


civilization has played havoc with morals, and 
to the new situation; and there is a necessity for some greater spiritual power. This conclu- 
sion means that only Christianity can save Japan Whether this Japanese officer Is still 
fighting his country's battles In Manchuria, or whether he has fallen at the front trying to do 
his duty like a well-drilled man, we do not know But we feel confident that, living or dying, 
he has showed himself a man, he has stood upon his feet and played the game It is re- 
ported that, for the first time in the history of the dynasty, the Emperor and Empress of 
Japan have just given money to sustain a Christian enterprise, one of the mission schools 


Now ts the Gospel's opportunity In Japan 
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from a bullet mold; a pertinence and quict precision of speech, which 
suggested that it was somehow a result of rifle practice, and came by 
shooting at a mark. When he spoke he took aim, and always easily 
struck the point. 

His action also was accurate, measuring to obligation and the oc- 
casion without insufficiency or excess. Duty was done veteran-wise, 
without bluster, hesitancy, or noise. He stood on his post, and paced 
his beat like a sentinel. There was a soldierly, silent acceptance of 
whatever was appointed, as the trained soldier takes severity, ex- 
posure, danger, hardship, and hurts as something expected and 
bears with a resolute endurance which is so calm as to look almost 
like insensibility. The impression grew on me that in large measure 
all this was due to military training. A scrutiny of the picture of 
him which memory holds upon its photographic plate sums up its 
conclusions by describing him as physically, mentally, and morally 
a well~'rilled man. 

Of all this, which I observed, my friend was not conscious. He 
did not realize what army drill had done for him. It had been done 
so gradually that he did not notice. Yet it had wrought results the 
value and use of which did not cease with the war occasion, but 
were—nay, for evermore are—a permanent part of the worth and 
quality of the man. I say quality because the purpose and effect 


of drill are not simply that the recruit may keep Upton’s tactics 


fresh in mind so as not to forget his maneuvers, not merely to keep 
memory ground sharp by daily whetting; but to make of him a soldier 
through and through in all the inmost habits of his being, to 
habituate every muscle, nerve, fiber, and the mind as well, to the 
soldierly way of action, training him until every power goes right, 
as by instinct, unconsciously. 

The value of the veteran above the raw recruit is not any num- 
ber of years in soldier clothes, but the trained condition and quality 
of the man. This makes the soldier trustworthy. He may be 
trained till he needs no watching, till he hardly need watch himself, 
till all actions of a soldier core natural to him. Then he is officered 
by Habit, and it is a long time since there was any sign of insubor- 
dination in the regiment of his powers. New recruits may do, by 
chance, for a frenzied dash under excitement, but veterans alone can 
be counted on for steady fulfillment of their training, to advance 
with unwavering columns in attack or stand “like a stone wall” 
against assault. 
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A Connecticut colonel took a raw regiment down to the Gulf, 
and one night, to test his officers and men, had the call to arms sud- 
denly sounded in the sleeping camp. Those who failed to respond 
promptly were severely dealt with. It was not a fair test. Failure 


to respond might be due not to cowardice or insubordinate spirit, 


but to their untrained condition, which they could not help, and 
which any intelligent treatment would have considered. 

Napoleon eulogized ‘“four-o’clock-in-the-morning courage.” 
That can never be simple bravery, for it is also trained readiness to 
respond to orders, without thinking beyond them either back of the 
orders to ask why or ahead to ask what consequences they may in- 
volve, the mind being disciplined to concentration on a single point, 
namely, the command, and the man habituated to deliver the full 
force of his being in instant obedience. The superiority of veterans 
is not merely being hardened to peril and toughened to endure, but 
being drilled to precise and utter compliance, so that no confusion, 
startle, or terror can wrench them from their habits of obedience. 

The benefit of drill is seen in all directions. The young men of 
the Fire Insurance Patrol, sleeping on cots in the upper story around 
the well which opens to the ground floor, become so disciplined that 
when a fire alarm strikes on the gong below they find themselves out 
of bed and part way down the slide rope to the wagon before they are 
half awake, and are not fully roused until sleep is rattled out of them 
over the cobblestones as the feet of the galloping horses strike fire 
through the dark and the keen night wind searches out their self- 
consciousness. 

The elocutionist finds vicious habits of breathing, and says: 
“You will never make a speaker until you learn to breathe in another 
way;”’ and the student must not simply commit directions by rote 
and learn how to follow them in the drill hour, but practice so often 
and long that right breathing shall become, as we say, second nature 
—the breathing organs, with their adjuncts, acting like automata, 
and the frame itself behaving like an intelligence. 

Drill is the practice of obedience. In a soldier obedience is the 
only possible evidence of loyalty. Disobedience is treasonable. The 
same is true of the Christian. Reducing all volition to obedience so 
simplifies action that life’s business is no longer intricate and com- 
plex, but reduced to hearing and executing orders. 

Obedience, though less brilliant, is better, because steadier, than 
bravery; courage may fluctuate and relax, but habitual obedience 
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has the calm persistence of principle and all the staying quality of 
patience. Moreover, the soldier, trained to loyal action, hardly needs 
courage as a separate quality; obedience rules out fear, and does the 
work of bravery; it gives attention only to the command, and by 
abstraction loses sight of danger and difficulty. 

The grandeur of all soldierly and all Christian functions as well 
lies in precise and punctual compliance. No action which is obe- 
dience can be small, and the life which marches forward its obediences 
in close ranks has all the majesty of Frederick’s Potsdam guard of 
giants, every member of the regiment over six feet high. 

Furthermore, in the army and in the religious life the key to pro- 
motion is excellence of execution. 

Obedience, and not solving of mysteries, is our business. Em- 
barked on this sea of time, we are not to devote ourselves to leaning 
over the taffrail and trying to sound unfathomable depths, but to 
hold our voyage over it and work the ship to the desirable haven. 
Our right use of the wells of truth is not to give ourselves rush of 
blood to the head by hanging over the curb and trying to see the 
bottom, but to drink our fill of the sweet, sufficing waters, and go 
refreshed on our journey toward the city of our God. 

Such action as is proof of love is better than all knowledge. 
Religion is not like that creature of Egyptian fable, the Sphinx, re- 
quiring men to explain riddles before enjoying the benignity of its 
smile ; obedience basks in the sunshine of her face and receives felicity 
in the favor of God. 

Drill is the repeating of the same movement over and over, and 
is the sole road to any kind of excellence. The maxim, “ Practice 
makes perfect,” is true of the soul’s motion as of the body’s action; 
true of the devout act of self-consecration as of casting a heavy 
weight with ease and precision. 

Frequent repetition and steady practice make trained souls in 
all spiritual activities. The most valuable violins are those which 
have been rightly played for a century or two, until, by continual 
playing, the completely seasoned frame has been brought to har- 
monious vibration, so that all particles of its wood are trained to 
respond with homogeneous resonance. 

Nowhere is the benefit of repetitiousness more obvious than in 
the religious life. The round of Christian living becomes delightful 


when practice has made obedience so easy that there is no reluctance 


to fret the smooth flow of its joyousness. 
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It is true that routine is apt to seem monotonous. Without 
doubt my friend in his soldier life sometimes found drill irksome. 
Inertia and weariness substitute indisposition in the place of interest. 
But inclination is not the basis of a soldier's life, and in overcoming 
inertia the soldier beats his nearest foe. Force of will must compel 
compliance until disinclination, receiving no indulgence, its motions 
being always overruled, grows silent and has no voice at all in in- 
fluencing actions. 

The Christian life is saved from dull monotony by a divine am- 
bition and holy endeavor to do the recurring duty each time better 
than before; besides, true religion cannot become monotonous, since 
it relates to and moves upon the inexhaustible, the enlarging, and the 
perennial. 

The perfect Christian is made by unceasing succession of duties 
and obediences in response to such commands as these, “Search the 
Scriptures,” “Enter into thy closet,” “Draw nigh to God,” “Give 
me thy heart,” “This do in remembrance of me.”’ So it is good for 
us to repeat our circuit, coming round again and again, to prayer 
seasons, Bible lessons, holy days, sacraments, and benevolences. 
Paradoxical as it sounds, progress is by repetition. The requirements 
and appointments of our little life, through which we circle about the 
central sun of duty, are involved with great movements whose 
progress we are thus made to share. The sun which swings the earth 
around uniformly in its little orbit carries it forward at the same time 


in the sweep of a stupendous cycle which is ruled by the mighty at- 


traction of a great chief center. In like manner the life which re- 
volves unswervingly in its limited circle of obedience is borne onward 
in the evele of an eternal progress. 

All that has been here said is a plea for regularity and con- 
stancy in the whole circuit of religious duty. Intermittence is not 
good. Much is lost in the carry across too wide intervals. No true 
and wise soldier ever shirks drill. Irregularity at drill hours will 
prevent the making of a serviceable and admirable soldier. Thus the 
stay-aways insure for themselves and for the cause irreparable loss. 

Perhaps one says, “Can I not be a Christian without going every 
Sunday twice to church, every week to prayer meeting, every month 
to sacrament?” The answer is that, if we should admit that you 
can, it yet remains true that without habitual fidelity to duty you 
cannot be a well-drilled Christian, a soldier so thoroughly trained as 
to be able to sing, ‘‘ Surely the Captain may depend on me.” 
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THE ARENA. 


THAT NEW COLLEGE. 

LITTLE or nothing has been said in the papers of the Graytown 
College, but its graduates are now so numerous, and are doing such good 
service for the Church and the world, that it may not be amiss to call 
attention to its work. Besides, there are so many who need its special 
training, and who do not know of its existence, that to advertise this 
college is a philanthropic deed. It has hitherto been unknown outside 
a very limited circle, as for obvious reasons its alumni have shrunk 
from publicly avowing their connection with it. The only raison d'étre 
of the college is to provide advice and training for ministers who were 
beginning to be suspected by their people, or by their own consciences or 
fears, of growing so old as to be useless or unacceptable. No limit of 
age is prescribed upon admission. There are men not yet thirty who 
should take a full course, and there are men over seventy who could not 
prove their right of admission. Indeed, last term one fine old boy of 
seventy-two made futile attempts to enter, thinking himself more pre- 
cocious than he was, but was detected by the vigilant president, and 
sent back ignominiously to his large and enthusiastic church. Most of 
the students have been sought out by the faculty and its agents, and 
with difficulty persuaded of their need of such an institution, but some— 
generally the most hopeful cases—have come of their own accord. 

The college is simply an asylum for curing preachers of being old. 
It does not pretend to cure all cases. Some were born old, some became 
addicted to the habit in early life, and few of such chronic cases can be 
aided. But the inventor of the system, who is now president of the 
college, finds that the majority of preachers, at some period of their 
career, generally between forty-five and fifty-five years of age, suffer from 
an attack of coldness, just as in childhood they had measles and whoop- 
ing cough, and that if skillfully doctored they may completely recover, 
and be spared for one, two, or three decades of useful and happy life 
Several of the chronic and incurable cases have been engaged at a small 
salary to form the nucleus of a college museum, in which these walk- 
ing mummies point many a moral and adorn a tale. Each student, 
upon admission, signs a pledge that he will never again preach one 
of his old sermons, and one of the solemn exercises his first night is 
personally to commit to the flames every scrap of old homiletic matter 
he has ever written. During this pathetic scene the other students 
stand around and sing, “We've all been there before.” There is much 
drill in preaching. The pulpit is a strange tublike arrangement sur- 
mounted by what is in fact the reservoir of a shower bath. The moment 
the preacher announces his text a time gauge is set, and in exactly 
thirty minutes it releases the water, which suddenly drops into the 
pulpit. No warning has been given the neophyte, so that he is almost 
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sure of at least one bath. Few are caught the second time, and after 
some weeks’ drill, twice a day, an average student will forever find it 
impossible to exceed the limit, so that, im another sense than Paul’s, 
the thing he would not, that he does. One of the most beautifully 
preserved specimens, however, that now adorns the museum stolidly 
took his bath for three weeks, and showed no sign of recovery, the first 
time in his ministry when his fifty-minute efforts were not dry. 

A careful dictatorship is exercised as to the subjects of the sermons. 
The student is compelled to select new texts, and a large proportion 
of the sermons must be addressed to the young. Once a week the 
student addresses a congregation gathered in from the neighborhood. A 
committee on criticism, including a shrewd lawyer, a revered and rip- 
ened saint, a lively girl, an irreverent young man, and at least one child, 
are invited to state freely the impression made upon them by the sermon, 
and to fix its grade. After hearing the criticisms the student may 
preach the sermon again before the same committee, with a view to 
a reversal of the verdict. It has been found that many preachers have 
been considered old because of a peculiar tone to which they had be- 
come habituated, and efforts are made to cure them of this holy tone 
and of supernatural solemnity. Much attention is paid also to dress 
and manner. The student’s reading habits are investigated. He is 
taught the sin of reading bad books, that is, books in which he can 
take no interest, and, where necessary, a certain amount of light reading 
is added to his diet. There is another damning sin to which some elderly 
men are addicted which causes much trouble. This is the destructive 
habit of saying or thinking that the former times were better than these. 
This is properly an infantile complaint, legitimately belonging to the 
Byrons and Shelleys, but always proving fatal to the energy and influ- 
ence of the middle-aged. The student is kindly but firmly reminded that 
for him to talk of the glories of old-fashioned Methodism or Presby- 
terianism in terms derogatory to the present day is to say that his little 
world has been growing worse ever since he began to have any infiuence 
in it, and is a serious reflection upon himself. He is encouraged to 
believe in God and the Church and the future, and to study all good 
movements and tendencies of the present day. Every effort is made 
to encourage him into the belief that he is not an old man, that the 
people were mistaken, and that as long as the heart of the tree is sound 
years count for little but strength. He is reminded of men seventy years 
and upward who are doing the best work of their lives, and making it the 
despair of younger men to win the hearts of the young people from them. 

But where is this college, this sanitarium? Ah! where? Perhaps, 
tried and despondent brother, this “kingdom of God is within you.” 
Perhaps some worthy but wearied servants of the King, whose zest in 
life and joy in service is flickering, may through these hints map out 
a course of conduct for themselves, and surpiise themselves and their 
churches with a renewal of efficiency whose latent existence neither 
church nor preacher had suspected. G. CHAPMAN JONES. 

Hornellsville, N. Y. 
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DID JESUS USE IRONY ? 

Epvuarp Kénic, writing on “Style of Scripture," mentions Christ's 
use of irony, and cites as examples, “Full well do ye reject the command- 
ment of God, that ye may keep your tradition,” and “Ye both know me, 
and know whence I am.” But are these sayings ironical? And if so, 
are there other illustrations of the same figure? It demands no wide 
acquaintance with the records of Christ’s words to enable one to recall 
his picturesque diction. In fact, all his sayings spake Jesus in parables 
unto the multitude; “and without a parable spake he nothing unto 
them.” But even though he was not fearful of prejudicing the serious- 
ness of his instruction by using hyperbole, as in his accusation against 
the scribes, “Ye blind guides, that strain out the gnat, and swallow 
the camel,” did he resort to irony? The answer to this question will 
depend largely upon what irony includes, and lest seeming dogmatism 
circumscribe it within the limitation of a definition, Edwin Percy Whip- 
ple’s description of the term will better be adopted: “Irony is an insult 
conveyed in the form of a compliment; insinuating the most galling 
satire under the phraseology of panegyric; placing its victim naked on 
a bed of briars and thistles thinly covered with rose leaves; adorning 
his brow with a crown of gold which burns into his brain; teasing and 
fretting, and riddling him through and through, with incessant dis- 
charges of hot shot from a masked battery; laying bare the most sens!- 
tive and shrinking nerves of his mind and then blandly touching them 
with ice or smilingly pricking them with needles.’” 

Now, do the gospels show that Jesus in his public teaching used 
irony, the most crushing and irresistible rhetorical figure? While dining 
with Simon the Pharisee does not Jesus in his parabolic rebuke of his 
host speak in a tone of at least Socratic irony? Feignedly acknowledging 
his own defective judgment while courteously admitting the pretensions 
of the one from whom he appeared to have such an earnest desire to learn, 
Christ asked Simon which of two creditors would feel the greater love 
for the money lender who forgave them their debts. On Simon’s answer- 
ing, “He, I suppose, to whom he forgave the most,” Jesus replied in true 
Socratic style and probably in true Socratic tone, “Thou hast rightly 
judged.”” Again, does not John in his gospel indicate irony as much in 
the scenic foreground of Christ’s dialogue with the Pharisees as in the 
conversation itself?* Silenced on a former occasion by his question, 
“Which of you convicteth me of sin?” Jesus now asks the Pharisees to 
tell him which one of his “many excellent works” deserves stoning. 
Furthermore, when Jesus speaks of the scribes and Pharisees as the 
“ninety and nine righteous persons, who need no repentance,” and, in- 
deed, when he insinuates that the prideful religionism of the Pharisees 
is righteousness, is not that irony? These same scribes and Pharisees 
whom he thus calls righteous Jesus elsewhere unmercifully scores. He 


1A Dictionary of the Bible (Hastings), extra volume, p. 164. 

2 Lecture on Wit and Humor. 

3 Luke vii, 41-43 (comp. commentaries of Godet, Plummer, Bruce, in loco). 
* John x, 32 (comp. Dods, The Expositor's Greek Testament, in loco) 
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frequently denounced them as hypocrites, blind guides, the offspring 
of vipers, whited sepulchers, and an evil and adulterous generation. 
He warned his disciples against their leaven. He denied that their 
righteousness was sufficient for entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
and declared that the publicans and harlots would be admitted to the 
kingdom sooner than they. In “the pearl of parables,” moreover, he 
makes these Pharisees as the elder son speak of the returned prodigal 
not as “my brother,” but as “this precious son of yours.” But is not 
Christ’s superlative use of irony in the parable of the shrewd steward? 
Turning away from the Pharisees whom he had just severely rebuked, 
Jesus addressed himself directly to the inner circle of his disciples, 
though the outer circle of Pharisees was in range to hear what the Rabbi 
had to say. Jesus described an unfaithful steward about to be dis- 
charged to whom digging and begging were alike offensive. So while 
still in his master’s service he attempted to feather his nest-to-be by 
granting favors to his lord’s creditors. And his lord, becoming ac- 
quainted with his new mismanagement, ardently praises the steward for 
his “tricky cleverness,” because in devoted attention to self-interest he 
had shown himself to be as one of the sons of the world, who are more 
prudent toward their own generation than the sons of the light. “And 
I emphatically say to you also,” continues Jesus to his disciples as he 
assumes the place of the steward’s lord, “in your own interest make 
the unrighteous mammon your friend, that when wealth fails, as it 
must at death, you may be received into the eternal tabernacles.” Here 
ends the parable and its application, for the four verses following have 
only a loose connection at best with the parable itself, and, borrowing 
from Bruce, they are most wisely styled the evangelist’s “corrective 
of the parable." Now, if ever Plummer’s “perhaps” is to become 
“certainly,” this is the place where the change will occur: “It was 
perhaps largely for the sake of Judas that these stern words about the 
perils of wealth were uttered to them (the disciples).’"* It was “unto 
his disciples first of all,” and it must be believed to Judas most of all, 
that Jesus said, “Whatsoever ye have said in the darkness shall be 
heard in the light: and what ye have spoken in the ear in the inner 
chambers shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.” Jesus ironically 
addressing Judas over the heads of his disciples, is that not the key 
which unlocks this heretofore obstinate door? Judas was essentially 
a steward. He was accused of pilfering his Master’s money. When 
made conscious of the fact that his hypocrisy was known he tried to 
buy the favor of his Master’s creditors, thus only providing for the 
turning of the next corner in his career, for, as Jesus said, he would 
but gain a place in the friendship of others the temporariness of which 
would be beyond comparison.’ Thus are we not led to think that Jesus 


1The Exrpositor’s Greek 7 rment, vol. i, p. 586 (comp. The Messages of the Bible, The 
Messages of Jesus, Hall, p. 16) 

2 The International Crit mmentary, Luke, p. 425 (comp. A Dictionary of the Bible 
vol. ii, p. 797). 


Comp. The Death of nney, p. 207, on aicn 
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wielded in his warfare for truth the keen-edged weapon of irony to cut 
through the self-conceited heads and the sin-calloused hearts? Must we 
not believe that Jesus used irony as a mordant to etch upon the brassy 
conscience the picture of sin and its result? Was not irony the nitric 
acid which Jesus added to the glycerin of inner consciousness to produce 
the dynamite of confession? Did not Jesus use irony? 

Syracuse, N. Y R. ALFRED Waite, Jr 


“DO THE SCRIPTURES ENJOIN MAN TO BE ANGRY?” 

Ir we adopt Mr. Dorwin’s suggestion and change the punctuation of 
Eph. iv, 26, it is not necessary to apologize for Paul’s Greek, nor to imply 
that the Holy Spirit does not understand Greek grammar. My» is regularly 
used with the interrogative indicative where a negative answer is ex- 
pected, as where the speaker has his eye on a negative answer, as in the 
passages to which reference is made: John iv, 29, “This not the Christ, is 
it?” Matt. xii, 23, “This man is not the Son of David, is he?” So Matt. 
vii, 16, “Men do not gather grapes of thorns, do they?” See also Matt 
xxvi, 22, 25; John iii, 4; Acts x, 47, and many other passages. Mr. Dor- 
win’s translation has much to commend it, and it is certainly allowable. 
But, on the other hand, it stands in a hortative paragraph and imperatives 
prevail in all the context. Does not the real force of the mode lie entirely 
in the second verb? Compare Rom. vi, 17, where it is evident that Paul is 
not thanking God that they were the servants of sin, but that, although 
they had been servants of sin, they had become obedient See also Isa. 
xii, 1, and Matt. xi, 25. Paul is quoting from the Septuagint. The word 
in the Hebrew means a strong emotion of soul which may or may not be 
sinful according to circumstances; it is much employed and has a variety 
of renderings. According to Dr. Clarke several versions translate it 
“anger.” Jesus was said to be angry, so there must be such an emotion 
that is not sinful. But the boundary between righteous indignation and 
sinful anger is so narrow that this exhortation is well timed. Winer says 
that when two imperatives are connected by «ai the first sometimes sug 
gests the condition upon which the second will take place ‘If ye be 
angry, sin not.” It is interesting to compare the next claim in the psalm 
with Paul’s “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” The Hebrew 
reads, “Talk with your own heart upon your bed, and be dumb;” the 
Septuagint, “What you say in your hearts be smitten upon your beds with 
poignant sorrow;” which means, “Commune with your hearts upon your 
bed, and repent,” or, ‘In your hearts in the night repent of what you said.” 

Derry, N. H. roe S. E. Qurmpy. 

CORRECTION FROM DR. C, M. COBERN 

Reapers of “The Laws of Moses and Hammurabi,” in the September- 
October Review, will please note that either in the typewriting or type- 
setting of that article an important qualifying phrase has dropped from 
a paragraph on the first page. I am personally by no means sure that 
“two millions” of Hebrews in “one veneration” reached such perfection 
of moral order and civilization as I seem there to affirm 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 





SEASONABLE ADVICE TO THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 

A NUMBER of years ago a reviewer of one of Dr. Maclaren’s books 
relates that when Dr. Maclaren was in Australia he said he “attributed 
any use or influence which he had been able to exert in the direction of 
stimulating and influencing young ministers to two things: First, hard 
work at the Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament. For many years 
after his college life he had never let a day pass without reading a chapter 
in each, and if those who could do so laid this down as a rule of life, 
and drew their teachings from the true foundation of spiritual power, 
the word of God, they would not miss their mark. Secondly, to the fact 
that from the beginning of his ministry he had endeavored to make his 
preaching expository and explanatory of the word of God as he under- 
stood it. Why so many people were tired of preaching was because some 
ministers merely took a text on which to hang pretty things, without 
any regard for its true meaning. If God thought it worth while to 
give them a book, surely they should give its truths the meanings which 
he designed.” 

These are notable words, especially when the author of them is 
considered. Dr. Maclaren some time ago laid down the pastorate which 
he had held for so many years. He is recognized throughout the English- 
speaking world as one of the greatest preachers of the generation 
just closed. His sermons have been more widely read, perhaps, than 
those of any other preacher of his time, and both in form and matter 
have been recognized as models of thought and style. He was not a 
professor in a college or a theological school. His whole life was devoted 
to preaching the Gospel, and, hence, any utterance of his is an utterance 
from the standpoint of the Christian pulpit and not from the claister 
of the scholar, and, consequently, it should have authority with those who 
are about to enter upon the preparation for the Christian ministry. 

Our theological seminaries are just opening, and the students who 
are preparing for the ministry are about beginning their work. It 
is a serious matter what studies they should take up. The tendency 
is to select those studies which harmonize most fully with their own 
modes of thinking and with their own ideals of the kind of preparation 
which they ought to make. Of course, the institutions lay down rigid 
courses of study which the students are expected and required to take, 
but even among those who take the regular courses of our theological 
seminaries there is a tendency to :gnore certain things and to devote 
themselves to those subjects which they most enjoy. 

In these days of the proclamation of the importance of the English 
Bible there is a tendency to overlook the value of the close study of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. Dr. Maclaren’s statement should be both 
an encouragement and a warning to young preachers. It should be an 
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encouragement to devote themselves with great assiduity to laying 
strong and deep the foundations in the biblical languages. In the Hebrew 
this is relatively easy, because, as a rule, they begin their Hebrew studies 
in a theological school; hence, as all begin with equal opportunity, 
there is less difficulty in imparting to the whole class a knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. On the other hand, students who come to the 
ological seminaries are very varied in their Greek attainments. Some 
have been close critical students of the Greek language and its gram- 
matical structure; others have been largely trained in rapid reading 
and have not become expert in grammatical forms and in the niceties 
of the Greek syntax. Hence the difficulty with the professor lies in two 
points: First, it is impossible to carry forward a close critical exegesis 
of the Greek Scriptures equally adapted to all the members of the class: 
and, further, it becomes necessary for him, if he does his best work, 
to train the students in a more accurate knowledge of the Greek before 
he can employ a rigid exegesis to the fullest advantage. The necessity 
of a study of New Testament Greek even for a superior classical student 
as a preliminary is apparent, and it becomes the duty of the student as 
well as of the teacher to recognize this and to engage in those studies 
which will bring about the results desired. 

The chief emphasis, however, from the passage of Dr. Maclaren is 
the expression that his success was largely due to “hard work at the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament.” This passage is also important 
in view of another statement of Dr. Maclaren’s, namely, that “for many 
years after his college life he had never let a day pass without reading 
a chapter in each.” Is not this a suggestion and a reproof to the 
ministers who, having passed through a course of biblical training in 
Bible languages, say, as they sometimes do, that they have not opened 
their Hebrew Bible since they left the seminary? This is not an infre- 
quent statement even by those who were reckoned good students when 
pursuing their theological course. Here we have really a key to the 
intellectual grasp and to the permanent power of Dr. Maclaren, who for 
many years in this constant contact with the Hebrew Bible and the 
Greek Testament was not only constantly acquiring information, but was 
also securing a constant enlargement of his spiritual vision and an 
awakening of his intellectual and spiritual powers. This kind of study 
makes pulpit preparation easy and natural, and it is safe to say that 
his daily chapter in the Old and New Testaments read in the original 
was not only an inspiration, but was a saving of time in the actual 
preparation of his sermon. 

The quotation which has already been made gives a statement also 
of one of the sources of his power; that is, “He had endeavored to make 
his preaching expository and explanatory of the word of God as he under- 
stood it.” A study of Dr. Maclaren’s sermons will show that they 
were almost exclusively of an expository character. He had that rare 
facility which comes only from deep insight into the word of God, 
and he selected texts which in themselves opened up mines of richest 
thought which he proceeded to unfold. A study of his sermons would 
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be a very valuable thing for the young minister as showing how expos- 
itory preaching may have all the advantages of topical preaching. This 
reliance upon divine truth gave power to his preaching and freshness 
to his thought. The people instinctively desire to know the meaning 
of God’s word, and he who can search it most deeply and cxpress its 
truth most vividly will be the most interesting preacher as well as the 
most effective one. The sermons that live are the sermons that are 
saturated with the word of God. The topics of the hour disappear with 
the occasion that calls them forth. They remain only as a record of 
something that is past, and have no reality to the coming age. The 
Gospel is ever fresh, and the sermons that are permeated with its truth 
have an abiding influence, and if worthy will remain as permanent 
influences upon all who read them. 

As already indicated, this passage from Dr. Maclaren is chosen for 
our theme because he has so long occupied a foremost position—we 
had almost said the foremost position of the preachers in our English- 
speaking world. His sermons have been commended by the foremost 
scholars and preachers of the generation, and when he gives us in this 
passage the sources of his power and success the student of to-day may 
well imitate his example and give especial attention to an acquaintance 
with biblical language in his prepration for the Christian ministry. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD 

Tuere are few persons who look back over the past with unmixed 
satisfaction, perhaps none. There has been a failure to meet their own 
ideals and a regret that they have not done better. The readiness to 
correct past errors, to supplement past deficiencies, is itself a mark of 
progress. This may specially be applied to the preacher in his relation 
to his church, in his ministerial work, and in his studies. A valuable 
motto for the young preacher might be expressed in the language indi- 
cated at the head of this paper, “Things new and old” (Matt. xiii, 52). 
He should have regard for the things that are new. He should consider 
all the past as but a school of preparation for better work. A true life 
is never a finished product at any stage. It is ever an unfolding of 
capacity, of knowledge, of influence. What we have done is but the 
stepping-stone to what we ought to do and may do. Our past studies 
are never final studies. We are perpetual students of old and new truth. 
The expression of the apostle Paul is ever pertinent, “Stretching forward 
to the things which are before.” A study of one’s own life is the best 
possible study, and the study of the thoughts of others and the work of 
others is essential to the study of one’s self. 

The preacher must enter afresh into the spirit of the times. There 
must be no moping over an age that is past, and no continued regret over 
conditions that in his judgment have become worse. The world is ever 
repeating itself, and yet it is ever renewing itself. It sloughs off the 
old; it takes on the new, and the times in which one lives are the only 
times with which one has directly to do. He cannot restore past con- 
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ditions; they are gone, and will never return Into the new conditions 
of life he must enter; in other words, he must recognize the things new 
that are going on around him. 

Further, he must address himself to the circumstances in which he is 
placed. He may not devote himself so exclusively to his own circum 
stances as to forget those of others, but his voice must be to his age 
The world is beating with fresh life and must be met with fresh life, and 
no one can speak to it that does not speak to the conditions in which he 
lives and in which men toil and suffer. The study of his conditions 
and theirs must be followed by an earnest appeal to the circumstances 
in the midst of which he lives. 

In order thus to address himself he must ever be producing new 
work. The poet will soon lose his capacity if he ceases to produce, and 
becomes merely a repeater of his past thoughts. The age will not 
tolerate dead thoughts or obsolete forms. This newness of thinking and 
newness of production are absolutely necessary to keep the powers from 
decadence. Ceasing to grow is practically ceasing to live, and men grow 
by doing more than by absorbing. Receptivity without productiveness 
must result in a failure of the mental and spiritual powers as well. 

It is equally true that the preacher stands related to the things that 
are old. Nature develops not by revolutions, but by steady stages. It 


does not neglect its past productions, but out of them proceeds to the 


new. The preacher must therefore never forget that the old established 
truth is, after all, the fundamental truth. The doctrines which have 
stirred the world, and around which the faith of the best men of all 
the ages have gathered, must be conserved. There are certain things 
which no new study and no new investigations can overthrow. He who 
would do the best for the vear must recognize the great principles on 
which he has thus far wrought and through which the world has made 
its progress. Applying this to doctrine, there are certain fundamental 
truths which have been held through the centuries, which all students 
have carefully considered, and which, when proclaimed, have invariably 
been productive of the best results in human life, which must ever be 
conserved. There is a sense in which all people have a gospel, that is, 
that which is to them glad tidings, and these giad tidings are not to be 
changed with the passing moment, but are to be preserved as permanent 
factors amid all the changes that have taken place in the world. It will 
be well, then, for young preachers to face the new year with the sugges 
tion of the description of the “scribe who hath been made a disciple 
to the kingdom of heaven, ... who bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” How to preserve the old things with the new 
in perfect harmony, how to conserve the past, to improve the present, 
and mold the future, are the problems which meet the changes of the 
years. ‘“‘ Hold fast that which is good” is the apostolic injunction. The 
old and the new have each their truth and their part in the onward march of 
history. 
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AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE. 

Tue Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for July 
of this year is of more than ordinary excellence. Nearly one half of 
its contents is devoted to the excavations at (jezer, which, under the 
supervision of R. A. Macalister, M.A., F.S.A., have been in progress for 
the past two years. This last report, from March 1 to May 31, covers 
no less than thirty-five pages, having in addition to much valuable in- 
formation a very large number of drawings, cuts, and photographs, 
illustrating the objects discovered in the ruins of this ancient city. We 
say ancient, for in the excavations, which have reached a depth of thirty- 
eight feet and six inches, eight distinct strata have been discovered, 
indicating at least that number of occupations previous to our era. There 
is clear evidence of a pre-Semitic population, for the troglodyte remains, 
according to Mr. Macalister, carry us back to the fourth millennium B. 
C., and even the inner walls, to judge from their construction and the 
débris about them, cannot be later than 2000 B. C. These several strata 
testify not only to a pre-Semitic population and cult, but also to both 
Egyptian and Assyrian influences, if not an immediate occupation. There 
are many Egyptian objects of the same date as the Tel-el-Amarna tab- 
lets; there are some of Assyrian origin, and others again are Hebrew, 
especially of the postexilic and Maccabean periods. The crematory, the 
charred remains of human beings, and the bones of tender children de- 
posited in such a way as to preclude the supposition of accident or of 
burial, point to a cult consisting, in part, of human sacrifices. Gezer, 
like many Palestinian cities near the coast, was not far from the direct 
route for upper Syria and Babylonia to Egypt. It is, therefore, no un- 
reasonable inference that Assyria, no less than Egypt, had the place 
garrisoned at one time or another. That Gezer was once subject to 
Egypt is clear not only from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, but also from 
1 Kings ix, 16, where we read that Pharaoh gave it as a dowry to his 
daughter on her marriage to Solomon. It is also an historical fact that 
the Assyrians in the eighth century B. C. captured Ashdod, Askelon, 
Ekron, Gath, and Gaza, and other coast towns, and placed garrisons in 
them. There is no reason for thinking that Gezer was not subjected to 
a like fate by this powerful northern enemy. 

A large number of objects in metal, much pottery, more or less 
perfect, jar handles, seals, etc., have been dug up at Gezer, but nothing 
in this line remarkable for its novelty. Some objects were inscribed, thus 
fixing their origin. This is the case with more than two hundred 
searabs. They are of the usual type, and yet two of them deserve special 
mention: One bears the name Khyan, and the other, a large scarab of 
Amenhotep III and Thii, has the signet and royal titles of this illustrious 
king and his queen. Of the stone objects brought to light one merits 
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our consideration: it is an inscribed weight, “dome shape with a flat 
base,” weighing 11.3 grammes. The stratum in which this was dug up 
is of the latest preexilic or the earliest postexilic period. In itself this 
ancient weight is of no value, but viewed in relation to other weight 
of the same class found elsewhere its importance is greatly enhanced 
since it furnishes another specimen which helps to form a complete set 


Seven such stones are now known. They have been tabulated by Mr 
N 


facalister. It is to be hoped that additions may be made to this list 
as excavations proceed, so that a longer and more accurate table of 
Palestinian weights may be secured. These seven specimens, though 
the multiple is not quite exact, seem nevertheless to belong to a gradu 
ated scale or regular standard. Indeed, it may be regarded as accurate 
enough for an age in which scientific precision was not a distinguish 
ing characteristic Then the fact that false balances and weights 
are constantly denounced in Semitic literatures may help to account for 
the slight variation from an absolutely correct standard All of these 
sione weights, one excepted, bear a sign which vidently tl symbol 
for the standard. The meaning of the symbol, ith our present data, 
cannot be given 

Reference has been made already in these Pes the alignment 
of pillar stones in connection with the higher place at Gezer. ‘(See March 
April number, 1903, p. 309.) It has been discovered since that one of 
these masseboth, or pillars, is different from the others. Dr. Blanken 
berg, of the University of Erlangen, well versed in the geology of the 
Holy Land; has subjected it to a careful examination, and has concluded 
that this particular pillar, being different from the local stone, must 
have been brought to Gezer from some other locality It bears strong 
resemblance to the limestone found around Jerusalem and other part 
of Palestine. The groove found on one of its faces, which was formerly 
a puzzle, is now explained by the supposition that a rope was placed in 
it to facilitate transportation, which was doubtless by dragging. Why 
was this pillar brought to Gezer? Of the conjectures suggested none is 
more probable than that which supposes that the monolith was captured 
by some conqueror and taken as a trophy from a high place or sanctuary 
in another locality. We know from both sacred and profane history that 
the enriching of one temple at the expense of another was a very common 
practice. All will recall the removal of the sacred vessels from Jerusalem 
to Babylon. The Philistines having taken the ark placed it in the temple 
of Dagon. And we learn from a passage on the Moabite Stone that 
Mesha, king of Moab, dragged an altar hearth from Nebo to the temple 
of Chemosh at Kerriyyoth. 

But by far the “most striking find” of the two years’ digging at 
Gezer is that of a cuneiform tablet of hard clay. It is square in torm 
(two and a quarter inches), slightly convex on both sides, and three 
fourths of an inch thick. Unfortunately it is too defective to afford 
a very clear idea of what was written upon it Enough, however, is so 
legible as to show that it was a contract tablet. The obverse has, in 
addition to the writing, impression of four seals, or, rather, two seals 
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with two impressions each. One of these has two human figures with up- 
lifted hands. They stand face to face, separated by what is known as 
an ankh, the Egyptian emblem of life. This ankh may have been part 
of the altar or an incense holder. Above these human figures is a winged 
disk, which according to Professor Flinders Petrie is of Perso-Assyrian 
rather than Egyptian origin. The other seal represents a tree, or at any 
rate a branch of one. Many seals of nearly the same kind are found in 
our large museums. The reverse, being less mutilated, has far more 
writing. Of the fourteen lines on this side only four are perfect; the 
other ten lack at least one fifth of the original. Several experts have 
attempted to decipher and translate the document, so far, however, with 
poor success. We subjoin the translation of Dr. Pinches, the well-known 
Assyriologist, formerly of the British Museum. Dr. Pinches, though 
according to Professor Sayce an “authority in questions of textual reading 
far beyond that of any oth living Assyriologist,” yet humbly confesses 
the imperfection of | rendering. But let us reproduce his translation: 


Seal of 
Seal of 
total, 2 men, owners of the house 
the house of Lu-daché, to 

(Here the seals are impressed.) 
The people Turi-Aa, his two wives, his son, 
3 men 


Reverse. 
he shall return .. ss ais ae 
he shall not receive. Guarantee (?) against sickness (7) 
for a hundred days, physical defect(?) for all time 
Month Sivan, day 17th eponymy which is after 
Assur-dfira-usur, prefect of Mashalzu 
Before Zagzgi: before Tebetala]: 
before Bél-Apla-iddina: before Maruduk-nasiv 
before Huruasi, the governor 
10. before Zera-ukin, son of Tebet[aa]; 
11. before Burrapi’n the commis[sion-agent]; 
12. before Hitadin (?): before Si’ 
13. before Mannu-ki-Arba-ilu; before 
14. before Zerfitu 
The reader can now readily see that the document, fragmentary as 
it is, belongs to the contract order, and has reference to the sale of real 
estate along with the serfs belonging to the same. We learn from line 
six on the reverse that it was dated 649 B. C., the year Assurbanipal 
was waging war in Babylonia against his brother Saosdachinos. The 
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proper names on the tablet point to a mixed population; x of them 
seem to be of Assyrian origin, while the remainder are clearly West- 
Semitic. The tablet is too provokingly defective to afford the least clue 
to its provenance. Professor Sayce goes so far as to express doubt con 
cerning its origin. He more than intimates that the Arab workmen have 
imposed upon Mr. Macalister. He regards both proper names and seal 
as typically Syrian. He says: “It would not be very difficult for an Arab 
workman to obtain a broken Assyrian tablet at Jerusalem, and salting 
the ground is not unknown in the East.” 

The question has doubtless already occurred to the reader: How 
can this tablet so defective and unsatisfactory be regarded as the “most 


striking find” of the two years’ work at Gezer In itself it has no great 
value. It, however, permits the sanguine excavator to indulge the hope 
that it is the earnest of better things, or, to use Mr. Macalister’s words: 
“It is satisfactory to record that a specimen of cuneiform writing has at 
last made its appearance. Where there is one tablet there can hardly 
fail to be more, and I shall probably concentrate most of the future work 
on the western hill, which has yielded this document.” The original 
firman authorizing excavations at Gezer lapsed on the fourteenth of last 
June. How fortunate, therefore, it is for the interests of archwology 
and especially in view of the unfinished state of the work at Gezer, that 
the Ottoman government has extended the time for one year more. This 
concession will afford the Palestine Exploration Fund ample time to 
make a thorough examination of that portion of the ruins so promising 
of good results. 

TAANACH. Our readers know that the Austrians, under the direction 
of Dr. Sellin, have been excavating at Taanach, four miles south of 
Megiddo. Taanach, an old royal city of the Canaanites, was captured 
by Joshua (Josh. xii, 21), and figured prominently in the war of Deborah 
and Barak against Sisera (Judg. v, 19). The place was at an early date 
under Egyptian control, for it is named on the temple walls of Karnak 
as one of the towns which surrendered to Thothmes III, circa 1600 B. C. 
The name occurs also in Sheshonk’s (Shishak) list. Of the many ob 
jects discovered here by the Austrian excavators the most important 
are four cuneiform documents, three of them clay tablets of the same 
style of writing and probably of the same date as the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets. Two of these are letters to Istar-wasur, the governor of Taanach 
Both letters are personal in their nature: one concerns the daughter of 
this official at school in a neighboring town; the other is from a certain 
Ahi-jawi, which closely resembles the name Ahijah (Brother of Jehovah, 
or Jahwe). The question naturally arises: Is the second element of 
this old Canaanite proper name the same as Jahwe? 

There was also discovered at the supposed site of ancient Megiddo 
a jasper seal, with an inscription in Old Phenician, resembling the 
letters on the Siloam inscription. It reads: “Of Shema, servant of Jero- 
boam.” Who was this Jeroboam? Was he the first king of Israel, or 
the second ruler of that name, or either? 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Julius Kaftan. That the Ritschlian school in Germany has not in 
the least lost its hold upon theologians is evident from the great activity 
of its chief representatives. Kaftan has the distinction among the Ritsch- 
lians of being professedly in sympathy with the orthodox party. This 
he has unequivocably and repeatedly declared. Not that he holds to the 
theology, in many respects, of the orthodox party, but that he sympa- 
thizes with them rather than with the extreme liberals. Hence it is that 
he is constantly talking about dogma, by which he means a faith or 
doctrine that carries with it authoritative force. But it is to be a new 
orthodoxy, a new dogma, not the old dogma that sprang from the Greek 
philosophy. It must be confessed that it is a little difficult to determine 
why a new doctrine having ecclesiastical authority behind it should be 
forced on the Church or on the individual Christian. If this purpose 
springs from a desire to give the laity a faith ready-made, one that 
needs no investigation, but which is to be accepted because it is pro- 
claimed by the clergy, then it is a concession to the Roman Catholic idea 
which, one would think, Kaftan would be slow to make. Yet this seems 
to be about what he has in mind, for he does not seem to think that the 
ciergy and the laity should be placed on a par in this respect. In other 
words, the new dogma is entirely for the laity. Nor is it easy to under- 
stand just what orthodoxy is, according to Kaftan. A recent booklet of 
his gives us some conception of it, however. The pamphlet is entitled 
Was die Rechtgliubigkeit in der evangelischen Kirche bedeutet (What 
Orthodoxy Means in the Evangelical Church). Berlin, 1904, Georg Nauch. 
Judging by the hints he gives us in this publication, orthodoxy is more 
than a mere sentiment, or the right attitude of heart and conscience 
toward God, the world, and men. He is orthodox who is in harmony with 
the definitely presupposed faith of the Church. This faith has been and 
now is, in the Church of the Reformation, recognition of given divine 
truth as this is found in the Scriptures and in the evangelical Confes- 
sions. This truth should be set forth in a new form, and the proper 
performance of this task is a duty of the present day. The formulation 
of this new dogma should be patiently awaited. Doctrine, however, is 
not, and in the Evangelical Church cannot be, the object of faith. This 
is God alone, in his revelation. Doctrine is merely the expression and 
confession of the faith, grows out of faith, and becomes knowledge only 
as it is realized in the personal life of the believer. In this sense ortho- 
doxy is only an ideal, a goal which he can only gradually approach, but 
never quite reach. But while faith is thus not only a personal thing, yet 
the Evangelical Church must lay the greatest worth to an orthodoxy that 
is measured by Scripture and creed. Personal] faith must be demanded, 
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but this does not mean that the personal faith can ever be elevated to 
the place of highest authority. The standards of the religious and ethical 
life, as of all spiritual features of life, are to be sought in history. Wé 
live by the great traditions of humanity—in religion by the Bible and 
the Reformation. That is the substance of what he says. Whether any- 
one, even himself, has any clear thought in connection with it is doubtful. 
Besides, while creeds have their value, that value is not found in being 
superior to the faith of the individual, but in being the expression of 
the faith of the individual. But when they cease to be this they lose their 
value except as landmarks in the history of human thought. 





Albert Kalthoff. In order 
have a taste of every kind of foreign thought it is needful to notice such 
aman as Kalthoff. He is the author of a book entitled Die Entstehung 
des Christenthums (The Origin of Christianity). Leipzig, 1904, E. 
Diederichs. He is a believer in the methods of the modern historical 
science, but he has an idea that those methods, when applied to the 
question of the origin, lead to very different conclusions from those 
reached by the majority who employ them. He is of the opinion that 
the entire ancient Church denied that the Church had any human founder, 
and that the New Testament literature is a witness of this denial. This 
is not intended as a negative assertion of a divine founder, but as a prep- 
aration for the assertion of a combination of factors in the origin of 
Christianity. He says that when modern theology endeavors to read 
into the literature of the New Testament an individual founder it does 
so out of fear of what he calls “ecclesiastical communism,” which, by 
the way, he regards as having ruled the Church from the beginning 
down to and including Augustine and his contemporaries. This ruling 
idea of the early Church was a direct outworking of the social ideals of 
primitive Christianity. But, true to his principles of historical inter- 
pretation, he affirms that even these ideals were not original with Chris 
tianity, but were conditioned upon the development of social and philo- 
sophical conceptions in the Greco-Roman world. In order to carry out 
his ideas he discusses the religious-social associations of antiquity and 
declares that the religious societies of the Christians could not have orig- 
inated in any other way than other societies of other religions. He 
even undertakes, by reference to Acts xxi, 3, 4, and xxviii, 13, where 


that the readers of the Review may 


mention is made of the eastern and western ends of Paul’s routes, Tyre 
and Puteoli, to show that the formation of the Christian congregations 
followed the route taken by the spread of the earlier organizations or 
associations. Since these associations were mostly in the interest of some 
form of religious worship, and since each one had some god or hero 
as a patron, we must suppose that these Christian congregations were 
merely associations which had for their genius Christ. This is sup- 
posed to account for the phenomena mentioned by Pliny, who said that 
the Christians met and sang hymns to Christ as God. The principal dif- 
ference was that the gods or genii of the other associations looked back- 
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ward, while the communal Christ was the coming man, who should 
bring in the kingdom, or who would realize in the world the communistic 
ideal. Thus Christianity was prepared for and rendered inevitable by 
the entire development of the period. The portrait of Christ was com 
plete in all its principal features before one single line of the gospels was 
written. The Pauline epistles are all spurious, and even the synoptic 
gospels were so late that Pope Callistus was the pattern after whom 
the unjust steward of Luke xvi, 1, was patterned. The great difficulty 
with Kalthoff is that he has allowed his communistic ideas to warp his 
historical judgment It is no worse in him than in any other to read 
into historical documents what they do not say, but he has made a worse 
blunder by that method than many another would have made because 
his preconceptions were originally far from the truth It is a pity for 
a man of real ability and learning to waste his powers in the vain 


attempt to bolster up a falsehood. Jesus Christ remains, after all said 
and done, as the founder of Christianity. No man will ever be able to 
; 


take his crown 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 
Zur Geschichte der evangelischen Beichte. Band II (The Hi 
tory of Confession in the Evangelical Church. Vol. Il). By E. Fischer 
Leipzig, 1903, Dieterich. The first volume of this interesting work po! 
trays the customs connected with the confessional in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church at the time of the Reformation, and Luther’s attitude toward 
confession down to the - 1520. The second volume begins at this 
point. Luther recogniz: untenability, from the evangelical stand 
point, of confession His pamphlet “On the Confession” shows that the 
pope has no such jurisdiction as would warrant his requirement of auric 
ular confession. Yet he cor not bring himself to draw, for practical 
purposes, the consequences of this cognition. It was his hope that he 
might escape the necessity of violent measures by the natural devel- 
opment of things. So he contented himself for the time being with com- 
promises. He taught that every Christian should thankfully avail himself 
of confession, although it is not a divine but a human institution. But 
there should be no compulsion in the matter, and the confession made 
should not be necessarily in detail. Furthermore, the priests should not 
be the only ones who hear confession, but it should be expressly provided 
that the laity may hear confession, and when a priest hears it he does it 
not as a priest, but as a Christian brother. The true worth of the con- 
fession lies in the inner attitude of the heart toward sin, and where 
this is not present confession is not only not helpful, it is positively sinful. 
Over against this temporizing policy of Luther stood Carlstadt. Luther 
was in hiding in the Castle at Wartburg. Carlstadt was anxious to have 
a genuine evangelical administration of the Lord’s Supper. This he felt 
was hindered by the existence of the confessional, even in the modified 
form admitted by Luther. Much discussion took place among the the- 
ologians at Wittenberg, but at length Carlstadt took the decided stand 
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which did away with the custom. Then came Luther's return from the 
Wartburg to Wittenberg, and his celebrated eight sermons, which were 
intended to put a stop to the radical measures of Carlstadt and the other 
extremists at Wittenberg. It is an unanswered question just how much 
and by whom L ither was influenced, but when he reestablished the con- 
fessional again it was an entirely different thing from what it had been 
under his first plan. The reinstitution took place about Christmas, 
1523, and was made to serve the purpose of furnishing a guarantee of 
the worthiness of those who were about to partake of the communion. 
rhe idea of absolution was completely eradicated. The author does not 
discuss the relation of the confession in this form to the cases of those 
who were about to partake of their first communion. But one reviewer 
of the book says that it is quite probable that Luther made the confession 
in such cases especially thorough, and thus provided something that 
might correspond closely to child confession in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Thus he thinks there may have been in the arrangement a 
sort of beginning of the practice of confirmation in the evangelical 
Church. It is also to be regretted that the author did not take a somewhat 
wider range of vision and include the history of confession as related to 
the Churches of the Reformation generally But it is characteristic of 
the German theologian that he seldom looks beyond the fences bounding 
his own ecclesiastical communion. 


Herders Theorie von der Religion und den religiésen Vorstell- 
ungen (Herder’s Theory of Religion and of Religious Representations). 
By Rudolf Wielandt. Berlin, 1904, C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn. The one- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Herder was overlooked by the 
vast multitude, but by many of the more thoughtful it was a time of 
profound reflection. Especially was this the case with those who are 
acquainted with and feel the importance of the changes that have passed 
and that are passing over the minds of men in regard to the meaning 
and value of religion. Wielandt availed himself of the awakened interest 
in Herder to publish this book, a little late, to be sure, but still timely. 
His task was not an easy one, as what Herder had to say on the various 
phases of religion was written at different times during a period of thirty- 
seven years. Wielandt has, however, fairly well developed the changes 
of Herder’s views during those years. The extraordinary influence of 
Herder may be estimated when it is taken into consideration that he 
profoundly modified Schleiermacher’s religious opinions, and that these 
in turn were epoch-making in the history of religious thought. Wie- 
landt thinks that Herder’s religious theories grew out of his mental 
and moral constitution and his psychology. As to the former, he regards 
as of primary importance his power of entering into the feelings of others, 
his rhetorical skill, and his energy in many-sided reflection In psy- 
chology he regards Herder as having pioneered the way in respect to the 
unity of the soul life, the connection between the psychical and the phys- 
ical, and the significance of the unconscious and instinctive. Wielandt 
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thinks that Herder had no real theory of knowledge, because he did 
not seek for the grounds of belief, but only truth as practical for mankind. 
According to Herder religion belongs to the sphere of the self-conscious 
feelings, and consists in an immediate perception and possession of the 
divine. It stands independent beside philosophy and ethics. It is awak- 
ened by impressions from the outer world which find their unity and 
harmony in the idea of God. Hence it is related to philosophy, and at 
the same time all morality really in germ included in it. The religious 
consciousness finds expression in poetic form and in art, though it is 
governed by the laws of the mental life in general. It is influenced by 
the national peculiarities of thought, speech, and custom, by communi- 
cation from one nation to another, and by the gradual superficializing 
of the concepts. Hence arises the necessity of returning to the original 
forms of religious speech, and of making its spirit available for the 
people of each age In other words, it is necessary to reproduce the 
biblical conceptions in the language of the present day. As to the 
representation of religion in dogmatic form, Herder distinguishes sharply 
between religion and doctrine, and opposes all attempts at demonstra- 
tion of the truth of religion, being entirely unable to understand Kant’s 
attitude. He even avoids all attempts at clear formulation, and strives 
to leave the fact and the representation in their original, unreflective 
unity. This aim is not a dogmatic, with positive value for theoretical 
thought, but such an explanation of the biblical ideas as can be secured 
by historical methods, and, as before said, their transfer into the language 
of the present. He hesitates between rationalistic fondness for abstract 
ideas and an intuitive need of actual facts. According to Wielandt 
all modern religious history and psychology is present in Herder’s reli- 
gious ideas, and thus he is distinctly more modern than his later con- 
temporary, Schleiermacher. This is but a brief and in many respects 
inadequate account of a book meritorious because of its subject and its 
inner worth. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Jerusalem and the Russo-Japanese War. Early in the year 1904 
Patriarch Damianos of Jerusalem sent to Alexieff a golden cross con- 
taining a piece of the genuine cross of Christ. Damianos sent with this 
a letter in which he expressed his sympathies with the Russians in the 
war, and naming Alexieff as a Knight of the Holy Sepulcher of Our Lord. 
A couple of months later Alexieff replied accepting the honor and ex- 
pressing the belief that the presence of the sacred relic with the Russian 
army, together with the prayers of Damianos, would aid in securing 
victory over the Japanese. One feature of Damianos’s letter may have 
a profound ecclesiastical significance. He claimed special honor for the 
see of Jerusalem because it was from there that Christianity went forth. 
This has not been done since the fourth century, and during all this time 
Constantinople has enjoyed the primacy in the Eastern Church. The 
present Patriarch of Constantinople is more Greek than Russian. The 
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whole affair looks like an attempt to set up Jerusalem as a rival to 
Constantinople. 


French Protestants and the State Church. Strange as it may 
seem in our republic, the Protestants of the French republic are opposed 
to the separation of Church and State. A recent writer declares that 
neither the government, the senate, the chamber of deputies, nor the peo- 
ple at large desire separation—it is a danger that hangs over the nation— 
and that when it comes it will put the Protestants into a most painful 
situation. The deficit for the various Protestant charitable works for 
the year 1903 was over three hundred thousand francs, and this writer 
calls attention to the fearful burden that would fall on the Churches if 
the state should withdraw its annual budget of one and a half million 
francs. Nevertheless the Protestant Churches are preparing for the 
calamity by coming closer together, and there are some who will hail 
the separation as a distinct step in the path of progress. 


Progress of Liberal Christianity in Switzerland. Liberal Chris- 
tianity is not as terrible a thing in America as it is in Europe. But it 
is spreading rapidly in Switzerland, where until recently it had but little 
foothold. It is represented by a band of men who seem to have 
chiefly in mind the destruction of the supreme power of orthodoxy. At 
a recent convention the speakers declared this as their chief end, though 
they named also the establishment of the ideas of the divine love and 
of human brotherhood in place of dogma. One would suppose from their 
talk that orthodox Christianity had never preached nor evinced these 
traits. 


Berlin Jewish Mission. At the beginning of the year 1903 there 
were 13 catechumens, to whom 66 were added during the year. Of these 
21 were rejected for various reasons, and 13 more dropped out of their 
own accord. There have been 26 baptisms, 14 men and 12 women. The 
men are from all walks of life, including merchants, bank officials, 
students, and laborers. The income of the mission was 54,900 marks, 
the expenses 45,128 marks. The Jews converted through the agency of 
this mission are mostly convinced on all essential points of difference 
between Judaism and Christianity. But the greatest comfort in con- 
nection with the work thus far is that these small results are but a 
beginning. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Dr. Epwarp Evererr Hate, writing of “The Religion of America” in 
The International Quarterly (New York), says: 


Cotton Mather had t sense of humor, as greater men than he and lesser 
men than he have had. So it is to Cotton Mather that we owe the story which 
is often brought out by \ ers on the religion of America—the story of an Essex 
County fisherman who | of the seventeenth century flung in his word 
as to the origin of Ingland. Some one at a religious meeting had been 
talking of the religious motive of the first planters, and one of the veterans of 
fourscore rose and said, ‘It was all this, and fish too.” The story may or may 
not tell a fact, but it ry well ‘vised and contains the truth Of the 
early American history d tedly true that many men and women came 
to better their physical condition. But that is also true, which is not true of 
the first English settl Jamaica, of Australia, or of England, namely, that 


many men and womer mong our first settlers because they sought a closer 


ilk with God. Cert is true of Puritans in New England, of Quakers 
in Pennsylvania, of Cat! n Maryland, of Huguenots in Carolina. It is also 
true that these people, wl a distinctive religious purpose, had a very large 
agency in the history of e States where they settled. Whoever traces the 
history of those State nd hat for a century, more or less, the presence of 


people who had come for rious motives visibly affects the status of either 


colony. It was thus with ¢ uritans, with the Quakers, with Lord Baltimore 


and his Catholic compar ind with the Huguenots farther south. ... Dr. 


Andresen, a recent Gern r, in his interesting treatise on the world’s 
religion, says squar “It has been prophesied that it is the United States 
whence will come the religion of the future. And, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is a tendency ti itspoken materialism, it cannot be denied that Ameri- 
cans as a rule highly value religion. This is proven by the striving for religious 
truth manifesting itse various ways. Hardly in any country of the world 
are there so many re! ects as in the United States.” Yet he appears to 
believe that the supren of the nation which gives every man a right to say 
what he thinks and to think for himself will assert itself as distinctly in religion 
as it does in the manufacture of iron or of the supply of gold This is probably 
so. Whether you are ol e stump a month before the Presidential election or 
whether you are at a nary convention to celebrate the centennial of the 


1 


missionary society, it t be observed all along that the country is profoundly 


religious. It believes in right, and it wants to have right done. The Puritans 
did not cross the ocean for nothing, nor the Huguenots. Such men as Asbury 
and Brainerd did not pr for nothing. Such lessons as the Revolution taught, 


of great made from small, by the mere power of faith, were not neglected. And 
that eternal experien yy which people who live much in the open air, in 
hourly presence of Nature, become thoughtful and religious people, has made 
a religious race from the oneers and settlers of the frontier. The leader of 
Americans, who may w lead them forward in the line of that destiny which 
has triumphed thus fa is a religious race in the methods of personal and 
spontaneous worship, \ constant reference to the Eternal Laws. He does 
’ 


not appeal to this man’s selfishness or to the greed of that community. He does 
not teach the wretched « rine of a bald economy, to induce them to pile up 
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hood of Christianity, will dawn over the horizo f the continent of Asia. 


George Brandes writes with French brilliancy but with an irresponsible 
errancy and flippancy of “Ernest Renan as a Dramatist.” Not far wrong, 
however, is this characterization: “Renan came from Brittany, was 
descended from a long line of simple farmers and mariners, and was early 
educated for the Church. He inherited a healthy but ponderous and un- 
graceful body, and a keen visionary soul. He felt strongly, lived his inner 
life intensely, was reserved and retired, outwardly bashful, and ostensibly 


timid: he cultivated many a fair dream-flower in his soul and soared on 
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the wings of a Celtic legend-loving imagination. ... When he became 
acquainted with German philosophy and criticism, enamored of Herder 
and enraptured with Hegel, his religious faith soon surrendered its in- 
trenchments. ... A friend said of Renan, ‘He thinks like a man, feels like 
a woman, and acts like a child.’”” This also is somewhere near the facts: 
“Renan was naturally fitted to see only shadows. Truth, to him, was a 
butterfly. It could not be hit with blows of a club. To him the coarse 
syllogisms of logic were like blows of a club. .. . The first of his selected 
themes for study was the Jews. Armed with the weapons of modern 
criticism, he faced the spirit of Israel; he, the young Catholic from Brit- 
tany, lost himself in the study of the genius that came to meet him from 
ancient Palestine. This Israelitish genius, with its peculiar virility and 
the fire of its religious enthusiasm, struck him with admiration, and he 
stretched all the tentacles of his being to seize and comprehend it. Europe 
owes less to the Greeks than to the Israelites. Europe’s festivals to-day are 
Jewish, not Greek; its God is Jewish, not Greek; the Book which the 
civilized world calls ‘Holy’ is Jewish literature; the ideas of the vast 
multitudes with regard to duty and faith, the life here and hereafter, came 
from Syria; Europe’s ideals were born at Nazareth. Renan was attracted 
and overawed by the spirit of Israel. He was startled by the fact that a 
little tribe of people, consisting first of nomads, then of husbandmen, and 
of necessity warlike—without navigation, for they were shut off from the 
sea; without commerce, which was in the hands of other races; without 
architecture or art, and wholly without science—had accomplished one 
great achievement, and left one immense result, Religion, or rather two 
religions which in their essence were but one, for primitive Christianity 
only reiterated in a more generally intelligible manner what Jewish 
prophets had said seven hundred and fifty years before. The Israelites 
had uttered so energetic, so passionate a cry for justice that after the lapse 
of nearly three thousand years it is still resounding in our ears. This 
appealed to his idealism, and even the fact that it all lay so far away 
down the ages was an additional attraction to him. There are historians 
who only feel at ease when they have firm ground under their feet; 
they love the perceptible, the palpable. Renan, on the contrary, saw well 
in the dark, liked to see in the dark, preferred to peer into remote times, 
and felt with satisfaction their conditions and emotions come to life in his 
inner perception. Whether it was actually the life of those old times as 
it was lived then—who can say? But he brought all his powers to bear 
upon vivifying the thoughts and emotions of a thousand years of that far- 
away past.... To get nearer to Jesus he went to Palestine and filled 
himself with impressions of the place and countries in which Jesus had 
lived, thereby obtaining a vivid conception of the surroundings and con- 
ditions amid which the religious principles which now rule the civilized 
world first came into being.” Brandes says that Renan’s presentation of 
Jesus is brilliantly conceived and delicately executed—an ivory statuette. 
But he deprives the first Christian century of the gospel of St. John, and 
blackens the character of Jesus; in his attempt to modernize that Great 
Figure he attributes to Him his own favorite qualities, as when he calls 
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Him the founder of “the great doctrine of lofty scorn.” “Now and again,” 
says Brandes, “we receive an uncomfortable impression that Renan himself 
sat for this picture of Jesus. He loves Jesus just as he loves Marcus 
Aurelius; but he has an antipathy to religious men of action like Paul and 
Luther.” Renan’s ethical principles are fairly set forth by Brandes as 
follows: “His fundamental idea was that each one’s duties and virtues 
are determined, not by any fixed authoritative moral] standards, but by the 
exigencies and impulses of his own nature. As St. Francis was not bound 
to be a thinker or an artist, so Raphael was not bound to be a saint nor 
to live a conventional or moral life. It was Goethe’s duty to disregard 
all considerations, including the moral, for the sake of his literary art 
which alone had any claim upon him. In other words, the artist's dis 
regard of the common standards of morality is held to be a higher moral 
ity!” The plain fact is that few men have written blasphemies more 
inexcusable than those of this gross, unctuous Frenchman, Renan. 


We revert to The Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, Ohio) chiefly because 
of the two articles noticed in our last, Dr. Kuyper's criticism of the biblical 
criticism of the present day and Mr. Churchman’s appeal to the new school 
of theology. The October number of this stanch periodical, taken as a 
whole, is one of the strongest issues seen in many a day. Dr. Kuyper does 
not regard the immense study bestowed on Holy Scripture by modern 
critics as labor lost, for he says: 


On the contrary, I have the firm conviction that in the end, and under God's 
gracious disposal, even the excesses of the most radical Scripture anatomists 
will be productive of good. How could it ever be unimportant and to no pur- 
pose, as far as principle and reverence allow it, to study the origin of the Holy 
Scripture in the processes of its entering upon existence; to point out the seams 
where the pieces of the shining robe have been so beautifully woven together ; 
and in a better way than was ever done before to frame, if not with mathe- 
matical certainty at least with conjecture, the circle in whose midst, the author 
by whom, and the time in which, a book of Scripture originated? So little do I 
aim at the abandonment of these studies that I would no sooner sanction an 
official ban upon these vivisectorial excesses and pliysiological indelicacies with 
the Corpus Scripture than with the corpus humanum Sut if, in the circle of 
the medical sciences, these vivisectorial excesses and physiological violations of 
common chastity are not prohibited by law, has not the nobler-minded medicus 
the right, in virtue of the principle itself of his science—that is, in the name of 
the human character that belongs to it, because it has the home for its object 
to protest against these shameful cruelties, and the no less shameful indelicacies 
as indecent and unlawful? Or, is it not true that in his bodily appearing man 
ceases to be worthy of the honor of furnishing an object for a separate science, 
when, treating the animal cruelly and himself having become bestial, he degrades 
himself to being little better than a corpus rile? And have we no equal rights, 
when it concerns the Corpus Scriptura, to enter our complaints on the ground 
of the absence of feeling in the vivisectors and the offensive profanities of the 
Scripture physiologists; not in spite, but in the name, of our science; both 
because, by their actions, the principle itself of theology is violated, and because 
a patchwork quilt such as they make the Scripture to be does no longer reward 
the trouble of scientific investigation. 


== See, Eee 


we 
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As to what the Scripture is Dr. Kuyper prefers to take the inspired state- 
ment of Scripture itself rather than the uninspired opinion of critics. 
Thus he says: 


not ask Rothe o biger what the Scripture claims » I ask, 
he highest interpreter of the Scripture organism it - wit, the 
Christ and his anointed apost te . then, Christ and his apostles declare 
that the Scripture the dd \ very really inspired, and that by this 
inspiration it is of binding rity e he extent of the individual word; 
or, to cile a sir . int _ if, with 3 ifted finger, the Son of God says 
to me, “Thu i i I prophet spoken; my disciples, consider it! 
would deem 
I would con- 
| principle of 
us declaration 

nterpre 


Referring the inexplicable the cruces interpretum, found in Holy 
Scripture, the difficultic before which all theologians stand perplexed, 
Kuyper says thi 1e is obliged either to leave those difficulties unsolved 
and seeming discrepan s unexplained, confessing his ignorance, or, on 
the other hand, to reject the infallibility of the Scriptures, then, in such a 
dilemma, he firmly chooses the first, and takes his stand with the simple- 
minded people of God, and with his whole soul he shrinks back from 
choosing the second in company with the critics. Further he adds: 

To say with Rothe and his followers that there are myths in the Scripture; 
that the creation nart ious fantasy: fantasy likewise the narrative of 
the fall; that the propheci ire produ f a higher-tensioned spiritual life 
that the testimonies borne by Chi | his apostles concerning the Old Cove 
nant are devoid of norn e power hat he apostolic representation r othe 
truth is equally little 1 native d binding: that even the image of the Christ 
which they outline and pa t fixedly reliable: and then solemnly to declare 
that the whole Scripture | a. 3 ae ‘v. xxii, 21, is their Word of God, 
is more than I can do; it to ld for me; it looks wonderfully much like a 
protestatio actui cor a hear, of which I have no understanding. 


Speaking of the Bible as the supernaturally inspired Word of God, and as 


the only foundation of certainty and comfort, Kuyper says: 


A troubled soul, toss« wit my and not comforted, is filled with 
anxiety, and thirsts afte taint In the heart of one who is so apprehended 


of the Lor 


l 
1, even though | e a plain day-laborer, the sacred things of the 


Almighty have found ig, d therefore in the depths of his soul the 


} 


powers of hell antagonize those sacred things. Thus a conflict is waged as of 
giant forces in his breast, | that oppresses him; he sees no way of escape; 
he faints beneath its tension cept He who is compassionate takes compassion 
on him, and sets him up upon the Rock of the Word. Only when he stands on that 
Word does the oil of gladness drip in his soul instead of mourning, and the gar- 


f 


ments of praise begin to shine forth in place of the spirit of heaviness, and th 
man breaks forth in singing the praises of Him who has set him free from 
bonds: also from those oppressing bonds of dependency upon man, who at best 
is but a creature of dust ‘or to obtain real peace, an unshakable faith, and a 
full development of powe c sou st, in the depth of depths and forsaken 
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of all men, depend on God Almighty alone. To draw one’s being immediately 


from God's own hand, consciously and continuously, this renders one invincibk 


enables one t ~ome heroic, and makes us surpass ourselves ‘his is t 


secret of the power which forms character, steels the will wit nergy, and st 
man, the citizen, the confessor of Jesus, truly free 

The other article we revert to is the “Appeal to the Ne School,” by 
Mr. Churchman, an instructor in Princeton University : a layman 
Beginning by declaring his sympathy with what is called the New School 
in theology, he points out its weaknesses and mistakes, and calls it sharply 
to account for its evil influence. Its greatest faults are i utterly un 
warranted contempt for the piety and scholarship of its opponents, the 
conservatives; and the impression it generally makes of being really 
antagonistic to any Christianity worthy of the name, because it is con 
tinually and vigorously proclaiming its negative views. He calls on the 
men of this school to give their force to proclaiming their positive convi 
tions. He demands that the loudest note from pulpits, magazines, books 
and professional chairs shall be a clear, ringing declaration of the great 
central and fundamental beliefs of apostolic and evangelical Christianity 
He says that seminaries where the atmosphere is coldly critical, negative 
and destructive cannot prepare preachers who will go out to the world 
with a positive message. He thinks Harnack’s influence does more to 
weaken the faith of the orthodox than to attract agnostics toward any sort 
of Christianity: and that Martineau spent more force in antagonizing the 
scholarly and evangelical Liddon than in combating men like Huxley and 
Haeckel, who were hostile to religion of every kind He lls the New 
School men that there is a terrible necessity for them to stop harping on 
“what we have outgrown,” to stop curling the lip at the “moss-backs,” to 
stop ridiculing the faith hitherto held by orthodox Churches, and to make 
themselves conspicuous as bold, whole-hearted, and powerful preachers of 
the positive Christianity which sent Paul and Peter out to their fight 
against sin and denial and doubt—to proclaim in ringing tones the super 
natural religion, based on Christ’s resurrection and authority, which is the 
only religion that can convince, convert, and regenerate this unregenerate 
and unbelieving age. “If these men,” asks Mr. Churchman, “believe all 
this, why do they not talk more about it; why do they not keep it always 
in the foreground?” This supernatural religion finds its center in a super- 
natural Person, and part of its evidence is in supernatural historic events 
No other interpretation can be put on the words of those Scripture writers 
who knew what Christianity was in its beginning; such a religion is philo 
sophically admissible, and is also rationally demanded by a world like ours 
To the claim of the New School that their surrender of various points for 
merly held is only a retiring to more tenable ground, he answers by saying 
that even if this be so, nevertheless this apparent retreat has emboldened 
and drawn forward the enemy, has discouraged many of our soldiers, and 
has turned some neutrals against us. It has confused and troubled many 
plain good people, loosened the faith of not a few, turned some young men 
from entering the ministry. He warns the men of the New School, to 
which he himself belongs, that, for its own credit and safety as well as 
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for the saving of others, there is desperate need now for a firm stand, a 
defiant display of colors, and a swift return to the charge against the 
powers of darkness, the avowed enemies of the Cross of Christ, the sin 
and won’t-believe of the world, the rebellion of the evil heart of unbelief. 
He sounds a call to arms and wants to know of the New School whether 
it will heed the call. 

A similar tone of strenuous conservative protest runs through Dr. 
A. A. Berle’s exposure of “The Illusions of a Personal Theology,” in which 
he sets forth the excessive liberties taken by individual scholars and 
preachers with long-established views which rest in the consensus of evan- 
gelical Christendom. He points out that in the denominations where indi- 
vidualism has held the largest sway, “peculiarly the Congregational bodies, 
especially the Unitarians, the corporate sense is the weakest, and the 
power of reproduction and inspiration to the foundation motives of reli- 
gious activity are reduced almost to the vanishing point. Unitarianism 
has in its history so driven down the stake of the supremacy of the indi- 
vidual in theological thought, and utterly ignored anything like authority 
in the collective denominational consciousness, that the stake has pierced 
its vitals, and its disappearance is almost inevitable. The Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalists share, to the degree that this spirit prevails among them, 
the same listlessness on the side of denominational unity and aggressive- 
” Dr. Berle’s protest does not advocate a backward step from the 
great essential principles of Protestant freedom, but urges that we do not 
sufficiently guard and cherish the unity of the faith. He rightly says that 
eternal protest and progressive subdividings do not provide a Church going 
onward in spiritual conquest and growth. 


ness. 


The Holy Catholic Church never has been divided, and never can be divided. 
And a genuine catholicity has nothing in it that can interfere with the largest 
enjoyments of personal enrichment, inquiry, or growth. But if the historic 
advance of @hristianity is not to end, like the Rhine River, in extinction, then 
the stream must be kept wide and deep, and the little streams of individual self- 
interest and self-development, even in devotion and spirituality, must flow into 
the great channel of the whole. Where the individual Christians all feel it need- 
fv! to have the ritual modified to suit themselves, and the individual theologians 
all feel it necessary to add their “personal” touch, and the masses of the Church 
at large are kept guessing whether these varieties of thought belong to the same 
class or not and whether the words used mean what they seem to mean, and 
have to carry on a perpetual game of hide-and-seek with symbolical meaning 
and critical guesses and economic theologies, the Church may live; but it will 
be a weak, ill-fed, anemic thing. In no respect is the need of the Church so 
great at this moment as in this matter. If the mass of thinking men and 
women will come from the lanes and bypaths of personal self-assertion and self- 
gratification in which they have been wandering into the great common road of 
historic Christianity, and if the religious thinkers and preachers will all join in 
a grand and united affirmation of the simple essentials of the Christian Gospel, 
and use the vernacular of common life, and deal with the processes and the 
practices with which common men are familiar, the tramp of the swelling forces 
will itself make a resounding that will awake echoes of the triumphant revivals 
of other days. Liberty has been achieved. Whether we can achieve the unity 
which is its custodian and protection, is the pressing question of the hour. 
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In the Hibbert Journal (London) for July T. B. Saunders says of 
Herder that his life was often very miserable; most of his friendships 
issued in estrangements; his criticism of Kant degenerated into a violent 
tirade; he seemed incapable of living on amiable terms with his fellow- 
men, or of adopting for any length of time any other attitude 
a schoolmaster; his literary style is turgid, disconnected, diffuse, 
tious; he had the Teutonic tendency to substitute guess for observation, 
hypothesis for fact. Louis Stevenson objected to conceiving of heaven as 
“an eternal tea-party, where our friends will meet us—all ironed out and 
emasculate.” Writing of “The Problem of Evil,” Lieutenant George Stock 
Says truly that the only philosophy open to the Christian theist is that of 
an unflinching optimism. He says also that religion is not a theory of 
the universe, but a passion of the heart; it is more akin to love than to 


philosophy or metaphysics; its spirit is in the words of Augustine, “Thou 


hast made us for thyself, and our heart can find no rest until it rests in 


thee.” Religion is the soul craving to give itself to something it can 
trust. God is not an inference from outward facts so much as a revelation 
to the heart within. Let us look for him there. L. R. Farnell, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, writing of the decadence of the Greek religion, says that 
“by the fifth century the Olympian puppet show was played out;” and that, 
anyway, “the only real gods in Greece were Bacchus and Eros’’—the only 
ones regarded with any enthusiasm. Percy Gardner, of Oxford, rightly 
declares that what is most needed in our day is not more criticism, but 
more faith, greater religious activity, stronger spiritual life. Brierley’s 
spirit in his attempted restatements of Christianity reminds Wilfred 
Harris of “a voung eagle delightedly realizing that it is now strong enough 
to kick its old eggshell out of the nest, and greeting the abyss beneath and 
the heavens above with the keen joy of one who is looking out now for 
wing-roads and swoop-paths.” H. S. Perris, of London, criticising Dr 
Fairbairn’s claims for John Calvin, says: “The ‘rule of the saints’ in Ge 
neva, in Calvin’s lifetime, was a sorry substitute for the ‘Kingdom of God.’ 
In the New England which we see pictured in the pages of Hawthorne, in 
the Scotland of Knox and the Covenanters, in the activities of the West 
minster Assembly, in the mental torments of Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, 
and the awful gloom which descended upon the gentle spirit of Cowper 

in these we recognize, it is true, a pitiful sincerity, and often an intensity 
of moral power. There is religion here; but it is the religion of the Law 
and not of the Gospel. It is a message of fear, and not of gladness. It is 
Augustinianism triumphing over the gentle spirit of the Man of Nazareth 
It was an evil day for Protestantism when, at the crisis of its youthful life, 
its destinies came to be shaped by the cold, juristic methods of Calvin's 
mind—a mind vigorous and pure, it may be, but alien from ‘the mind of 
Christ.’ To-day the whole gigantic edifice of Protestant Scholasticism is 
either being ‘restated’ or falling into ruins. Scotland is seething with 
new and more liberal ideas. Barrie and Ian Maclaren write of the ‘Auld 
Lichts’ as of beacons that are going out In America the genius of a 
young nation has shown itself in the Churches which have escaped from 
the Calvinistic desert. In France the most potent voices are those of 


65 
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Referring to the t that Christ is something more 

Oliver writes: P 1 was able to bear sufferins 

was not crucified for us, nor are we baptized in the 

there is evidently something unique about the majesty of Jesus of Naza 
reth which raises him above the rank of man: and the wil zness of 
such a Being to share our nature. to live the life of a peasant, and to face 
the horrible certainty of execution by torture, in order personally to help 
those whom he was pleased to call his brethren, is a race-asset which 
however masked and overlaid with foreign growths, yet gleams through 
every covering and suffuses the details of common life with fragrance 


This conspicuously has been a redeeming agency.” 
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Union Seminary Addresses. By THOMAS S. HASTINGS. ( 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50 
From his inaugural address on taking 
pastoral theology in 1881, as the successor of D1 am Adams, 


farewell 


address as president the graduates of 1897, these utt 

of godly wisdom run, on such topics as “How Does God Call his Minis 
ters?” “What is the Preaching of the Gospel? The Childlike Spirit,’ 
“Man in the Image of God,” and “I Am that I Am;” with eight Commence 
ment Addresses to graduating classes; and a large number of “Short Talks 
at Morning Prayers,” filling more than a hundred pages. The book is 
worth having. Speaking of the various ways in which God calls His 


ministers, Dr. Hastings says: “Years ago, up in Vermont, a good woman 


established in a remote place public Sabbath services, and selected a 
young man to read printed sermons to the little congregation. After a 
time that Christian woman said to that young man, ‘You must become a 
Methodist minister.’ ‘But,’ he replied, ‘I am not even a Christian.’ ‘No 
matter,’ answered she, ‘you ar to be a Christian and a preacher 
both in one call, as Saul of ' us Wi The call was effectual, and the 
young man beca! i Hedding.” rit he statement that in some 
sense the Death Christ paid the debt il these poetic words 
are quoted: “The debts which loaded ear re y Love's kiss on 
the | of Law, tenderly silenced.” “Love's kiss on tl ips of Law”— 
that is the gospel of the Atonement Bidding young ministers seek not 
ease but a place for toiling hard, the words of M1 srowning are repeated: 


rk 


r gifts 


+3 ‘6 *9 
(;00d Savs asuveat 


ind so we're crowned, 


w cirele 


Advising the class of 1893 against self-seeking, Dr. Hastings says: “Do 
not try to climb; accept the level that claims and there work with all your 
might—not for promotion, but for Christ and humanity. When Gladstone, 
great career, was urged by the Bishop of Oxford to seek a 

tion, he made this noble reply: ‘It is my fixed determination 

never to take any step whatever to raise myself to a higher level in offi- 
cial life 1d this, not on grounds of Christian self-denial, which would 
hardly apply, but on the double ground, first, of my total ignorance of my 
own capacity, bodily or mental, to hold such a higher level; and secondly, 


ai 
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because I am certain that the fact of my sceking it would seal my doom 
in taking it. And this is a reason of a very practical kind. Every day 
brings me fresh evidence of its force and soundness.’” Napoleon said: 
“When I see one chair that is higher and better than the others, my im- 
pulse is to take it for myself.” He was the embodiment of human ambi- 
tion. In Smith’s life of Drummond is this sentence, “Holiness is an in- 
finite compassion for others; greatness is to take common things of 
life and walk truly among them; happiness is in great love and much 
serving.” In Westminster Abbey on the tomb of the good Lord Shaftes 
bury is an epitaph of only two words, Love, Serve. They sum up his great 
life. Only the unselfish and humble can win that great eulogy, “They for- 
got themselves into immortality.” On realizing God, P astings says: 
“From Switzerland John Tyndall wrote, ‘I live here in the immediate 
presence of a mountain, noble alike in form and mass. But a bucket or 
two of water whipped into a cloud can obscure that lordly peak, so that 
you would almost say no peak could be there. But the cloud passes away, 
and the mountain in its solid grandeur remains.’ So is it with us; it takes 
but little to hide God from us.” Charles Kingsley, when his last breath 
Was passing, faintly whispered, as if experiencing the Beatific Vision, 
“How beautiful God is!” When a student said to Dr. Jowett, “I 

know what you think of God,” Jowett replied, “I am more concerned to 
know what God thinks of me.” By all means to save men is our 
business. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, gave much time to the public in- 
terests of his city, joining therein with all denominations. One day the 
Roman Catholic Canon of that diocese said to him, “Dale, when do you 
mean to give up politics and look after your own soul?” Dr. Dale 
answered, “I have given my soul to Christ to look after. He un do it 
better than I can. My business is to do my duty to my fellow-men and 
leave the rest with Him.” On prayer, we find the words of Coleridge on 
his deathbed: “I not reckon the most solemn faith in God as a real 
object to be the most arduous effort of the reason and the will. O, no; 
it is rather to pray, to pray as God would have us. Believe me, to pray 


with all your heart and strength, with the reason and the will—to believe 


. 


vividly that God will listen to your voice, and thereupon to do the thing 
that pleaseth Him—this is the greatest achievement of the Christian upon 
earth. Teach us to pray, O Lord!” Then he burst into tears and begged 
Hartley to pray for him. Like this is President Eliot’s saying, “Prayer is 
the transcendent effort of intelligence;” and Lady Tennyson’s saying, 
“When I pray I see the face of God smiling upon me;” and recalls Phillips 
Brooks’ saying, “God's gracious mercy binds His omnipotence a willing 
servant to every humble prayer.” On the duty and difficulty of mastering 
self, Bushnell wrote to a friend: “To tear yourself from yourself; to double 
yourself up and thrust yourself under your heels, and make a general 
smash of yourself, and be all the more yourself for this mauling and self- 
annihilation—this is the work before you, and it is a mighty work.” That 
is true; and we must get out of and above ourselves, especially in our 
prayers, or our prayers will not reach up and prevail. One of the Short 
Talks at Morning Prayers is on the words, “What think ye of Christ?” and 
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says: “We inherit opinions, beliefs, thoughts, but do we think? To drift 
with the current or to be driven by the wind of popular sentiment—that 
is not thinking. To hold the mind, in spite of current and wind, concen- 
trated upon some course of reflection; to fix the gaze of the mind on some 
divine object; to fasten upon some great thought, and to turn it about 
to see all sides of and in different lights—that is thinking. Do you 
think about Christ? What do you think of Him? He is not a problem, 
but a Person I do not ask what you think about His complex nature as 
the God-man; I do not now ask what you think about the mysteries of the 
Atonement—those are problems deep and difficult. He is a Person. What 
do you think of Him? The central and dominant fact of history, cleaving 
Time in twain so that all centuries are marked and named either Before 
or After Him; the one and only incarnation of God; the Eternal and In 
finite Spirit made tangible, visible, audible; God made human for the 
heart; the one only perfect man—so Christ stands forth before you. You 
must think about Him, because He is the unique and supreme object of 
thought; He is the one theme of the one supreme Book of all the ages and 
all the races. How can any man help thinking about Him? How can any 
human being stand with covered and irreverent head before this most 
wonderful, most commanding Personality? While history is blazoned with 
eulogies of lesser persons; while the earth is burdened with monuments 
commemorating sinners; why, O, why, do so many fail to remember and 
really to think of the Sinless One—the Christ? In thinking of a problem 
use your brain; in thinking of this Person let your heart throb in your 
brain. Think what He has said and done and suffered for you! Think! 
And answer what He is to you and what you are to Him!” Here is a 
shrewd sentence quoted: “Prosperity and poundcake are for very young 
gentlemen whom such things content; but a man’s, a hero’s, success is 
made up largely of failures, because he experiments and ventures every 
day, and the more falls he gets the faster he moves on, defeated all the 
time and yet to victory born.” Who is th aliant knight who says, in 
the Jdylls of the King: 


ll him shar 
hy 


issues 


ing overthrown‘ 


Macaulay said of Alexander the Great, “He was often defeated in battle, 
yet was always successful in war.” Speaking of Zaccheus, Dr. Hastings 


} 


says: “I like him. He was small, but he knew how to climb. He was a 
sinner, but he wanted to see Jesus. So many men will not take the trouble 
to climb and do not desire to see the Lord. They are content with a low 
level, where they see nothing, know nothing, find nothing If only 
they would climb, how much they might see and learn! With ‘social 
climbers’ I have no sympathy; with intellectual climbers I have some 
sympathy, if only they are climbing, not from mere ambition, but 
from love of the truth and the light; as for political climbers, 

may fall and break their necks, and I shall not put on mourning for them 
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But spiritual climbers—to t heart goes out; they want to see 
Jesus; they will see Jesus; and He will abide in their house.” Professor 
Flint said of Maurice and ey, “They believed that all history was 
meant to be made a magnificent a onclusive apologetic of Christianity.” 
Striking words are those of Bihmen, the Silesian mystic, “The element 

the bird is the * the element of the fish is the water, and the hear 

God is Jacob Bihmen’s eleme! Living in that element men grow 

blessedness and power and usefulness forever. To the class of 1891, 

President of Union Theological Seminary said: “You have been taugh 
here to revere the Bible as the inspired Word of God, and to study and 
defend it as such. But I pray you not to study and defend the Bible in 
the spirit of the Inquisition.’ Here is Luther’s favorite homiletical rule: 
Open the mouth boldly; open th 1outh widely; have done quickly.” 
And here is Henry Drummond’s message to a despondent friend: “Please 
see the blue in the sky, and remember, there is always more of it than you 
can see.” And here is what Rowland Hill said when he saw a child on 


a rocking-horse: “Plent f m jut no progress 


System of Christian Doct j leNRY C, SHELDON,S.T.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Boston Universit 1 of Theology. 8vo, pp. xi, 635, Cincinnati: Jen- 
nings & Graham. New York m& Mains. Price, cloth, $2.50 

A distinguished French scholar once began a work in illustration of the 

Bible with the words, “This is a book of good faith.”” He used them sim- 

ply as a profession of personal sincerity. In a much broader sense they 

might be applied to Professor Sheldon’s new volume. His faith is good, 
objectively as well as subjectively; and he has rendered an important 
service by giving to it this careful and scholarly exposition. Had the- 
ologians and creed makers never made wider cepartures from the obvious 
teachings of the Bible and from the rational insights of divinely illumi- 
nated and regenerated souls than are here made, the tasks of the defenders 
of our holy faith would have been far simpler and easier than in realiiy 
they have been. Indeed,so frappant is the relief herein afforded that one re 
viewer has already sugege i that the work might wisely be made the 
text-book in which all our nverts from heathenism and all our mission- 
ary candidates in mission fields should receive the.r training in Christi 
doctrine. Among treatises on didactic theology from the Methodist st 
point this is the first to attempt a presentation of the Christian system 
affected by the twentieth-century teachings in the fields of biblical exegesis 
and biblical history. As such it deserves and is certain to receive unusual 
attention. The author, a mservative readers will be pleased to note, 
shows no anxiety to hasten the exchange of the older view of the Bible for 
the new. Indeed, it seems pretty plain that it has been tl degree 
reluctance that he has felt constrained to recognize the present 

expert opinion among Old Testament scholars. Still, having felt it his 

duty to make the recognition not only does it, but also resolutely ac- 

cepts the further duty of showing at faith in the Incarnate Christ and 
in his redemptive work has foundations too broad and too deep to be dis- 


turbed by conflicting theories as to the precise amount of Mosaic writin 
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that has reached our hands, or even by wild hypotheses as to the signifi 
cance of Jerahmeelite influence in Hebrew history. Professor Sheldon, 
like his gifted predecessor, Dr. James E. Latimer, had the advantage of 
coming to his chair of systematic theology after years of fruitful work in 
the field of Church history. He had published a History of Christian Doc- 
trine in two portly volumes and a History of the Christian Church in five 
All the more surprising is his abstention from unnecessary historic detail 
in the present work. Many a reader will fail to discern the great amount 
of first-hand knowledge of the theological world of the past underlying the 
various chapters. Qualified experts, however, will not be slow to recogniz« 
in nearly every discussion abundant evidence of the pertinent historic data 
present in the author’s mind, but not placed on exhibition. Perhaps the 
most omnipresent characteristic of the work is its remarkable combination 
of stalwart conviction with self-restraint in expression. The author under 
stands the strength of the reasoner who never overstrains an argument, 
and who often deliberately understates a consideration in order to render 
its rejection as an overstatement impossible. To an opponent he often 
makes what seem excessive concessions, yet it is soon seen that by so doing 
he has rendered his logic the more constraining. If the reasons for a par 
ticular belief, even a belief which he wishes to hold, are not altogether ade 
quate, he does not attempt to establish it by rhetorically varied iterations 
he straightforwardly admits the fact, and presses nothing that goes beyond 
the evidence. In keeping with this eminently judicial attitude of mind we 
find greater stress laid upon the cumulative and conspiring lines of Chris 
tian evidence than has been common in preceding treatises. This results 
in a balance and solidity of doctrine altogether admirable. A beautiful 
illustration of this is found on pages 90-102, another on pages 360-366, an 
other on pages 402-412. From what has been said above in regard to the 
author’s self-restraint in expression the reader should by no means infer 
that errorists are left unnoticed, or when noticed are given merely a re 
served and weakly polite recognition. It would not be easy to name an- 
other single work of its compass in which are presented such trenchant 

conclusive refutations of agnosticism, atheistic evolutionism, annihila 
tionism, unitarianism, sacerdotalism, sacramentarianism, infallibilism, and 
the fashionable fad-paganisms of the day. With respect to all issues be 
tween Romanism and Protestantism it may safely be affirmed that no 
Methodist scholar since the days of Dr. Charles Elliot has written with 
such wide mastery of Roman Catholic literature ancient and modern. In 
a book on Systematic Theology published by the Methodist Book Concern 
one naturally expects to find a peculiarly warm, fresh, and con amore pres 
entation of the doctrines most characteristic of the Methodist type of 
teaching and life. In this case the expectation is fully met. The author's 
whole presentation of the “personal appropriation of salvation” is heart 
warming The prerogatives of spiritual “sonship” call out terms and 
sentences that are almost rhythmic. His treatment of sanctification and 
assurance are worthy of presentation in every pulpit On the latter point 
he is more just to Wesley than Wesley ever ¥ imself in any one 
writing. His final definition, though ief, carefully guards both the 
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divine and the human element, as follows: “Assurance is in and through 
the filial consciousness, which consciousness is at once an activity of 
man’s spirit and a product of the Holy Spirit’s agency.” The Appendix to 
the work contains pertinent papers on the following subjects: I. The Mir- 
acle of Christ’s Resurrection; Il. Ethnic Systems Especially as Respects 
Trinitarian Features; III. Scholastic Realism; IV. The Theory of a Merely 
Ideal Preexistence of Christ; V. Some Ethico-Religious Questions: 1. Mar- 
riage and Divorce; 2. Sunday Observance; 3. Temperance. We shall not be 
surprised if, like some preceding works from the same pen, this able trea- 
tise shall come to be adopted as a favorite text-book in more than one in 
stitution outside our own communion. Its rare union of comprehensive- 
ness and brevity, reverence and courage, scholarship and spirituality, emi- 
nently fit it for such a use 


The Enlargement of Life. By FREDERICK LYNCH. 12mo, pp. 188. New York: G, FP. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1. 

To bring eternal satisfactions to men, to meet the needs of some heart 
and answer the questions of some mind, is the aim of preaching and the 
effort of these twelve discourses, on such themes as “Missing the Prize of 
Life,” “Inviting the Best Things,” “Believing the Best Things,” “The 
Humanness of God,” “Needs and Satisfactions.” The sermon on “The 
Growing of a Soul” concludes thus: “This then is life: God puts us here 
as children and says, ‘Render back to me perfect men;’ God gives us a 
bit of mind-stuff and says, ‘Render back to me a resourceful power, in- 
tellect;’ God puts us here with a spark of the divine life, having in it the 
capacity to be great and godlike, and says, ‘Render back to me this life, 
this soul, all glorious and beautiful, pure, benignant, fulfilled in my 
image. Zaccheus is the subject of the sermon on “The Secret of Trans- 
formation,” in which we read: “When Jesus told Zaccheus that he wished 
to abide at his house, he did not surprise Zaccheus more than he amazed 
the crowd. The attitude of the village toward the tax-collector was one 
of scorn. They did not speak to him on the street, never invited him to 
their house nor went to his, pointed him out to their families as a bad 
man. They never noticed his wife, and would not let their children play 
with his children. All this soured Zaccheus and made him harder and 
more self-centered than ever. Now see the difference in Jesus’s attitude. 
He greeted him at the first meeting and went to dine with him. Jesus 
asked himself not ‘What is Zaccheus’s character?’ but ‘Can I do him good?’ 
not ‘What is his social standing?’ but ‘Can I help him?’ not ‘What are his 
habits?’ but ‘Can I give him better ones?’ not ‘Is he base?’ but ‘Can I 
make him noble?’ not ‘What has been his past?’ but ‘Can I start him on an 
upright future?’ Notice that the people’s attitude was very natural, but 
notice that it never did Zaccheus any good: Christ’s attitude was very 


>» 


uncommon, but it saved Zaccheus. Here is the secret of the salvation of 
bad men. Bad people will be made good when good people make friends 
with them to save them. Sermons will not save them, for they do not go 
to hear them. Telling them they are bad will not help them; they know 
that well enough already. What they need is not that knowledge, but a 
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friend. Let a good man, instead of spurning the bad man, be friendly 
toward him, and in nine cases out of ten it will make the bad man better 
Jean Valjean, in Les Miserabdles, is finally saved by the first friendship ever 
offered to him, trying against fearful odds to make his life worthy the 
trust and esteem of the good bishop. It is Zaccheus and Jesus over again. 
John, in The Minister’s Wooing, writes Mary that because she, out of all 
his acquaintances, still believes there is good in him, he has left his wrong 
old life and is trying to make himself worthy of her confidence.” 
discourse on “Paul at Athens” is this: “The crowd he spoke to was made 
largely of Stoics and Epicureans. The Stoic said, ‘Life is a struggle, but a 
wise man will endure it with fortitude.” The Epicurean said, ‘Life is an 
accident, a bubble on the ocean; enjoy the sunshine while it lasts and 
die.” To the Stoics Paul said, ‘Life is not to be merely endured, but a 
beautiful opportunity to live largely and nobly with joy and gladness 
as unto God.’ To the Epicureans he said, ‘God is not far away nor in 
different, but a spiritual presence, lovingly mindful of us as His children 
So the thing to do is not to fritter it away in self-indulgence, but to be 
and doing to make ourselves souls fit to live forever.” When a certain 
great author was asked what was the secret of a true life, he answered, 
“Inviting into it the best things.” The religion best suited to help a 
young man intent on worthy living and noble achievement is thus pre 
sented: “A belief in a God immanent in His world as a soul possesses a 
body and transcends it; a childlike trust in this heavenly Father as the 


giver of life and peace; a belief that God reveals Himself to the hearts of 


all true men, modern as well as ancient; that He spoke to holy men of 
old, but speaks also to holy men of to-day; that He revealed Himself in 
Hebrew history, but reveals Himself as well in our own history, had we 
eyes to see; that this is God’s world, not the devil’s, and that He is in it 
by His Spirit, moving it toward the realization of His kingdom: that He 
forgives sin and gives another chance for life; that all men are brothers 
because they are all children of God; that the pure life and the life of 
love is the only life worth living; that fullness of life comes only from 
the touch of Divine power, and that Jesus Christ has opened the way and 
is the guide to the fullness of life; and a belief in the immortality of the 
soul, based on the character of God and the soul’s inherent worth and lofty 
capacities.” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 

Transitional Fras in Thought. With Special Reference to the Present Age 

ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Wesleyan University. 12mo, pp. 345 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 

The student of the past renders his own times a service of im 
measurable value when he teaches it to understand itself, its hereditary 
traits and its tendencies, the fundamental conditions from which flow its 
apparent vagaries, and the inner meaning of its self-contradictions. Such 
a contribution is Professor Armstrong’s scholarly study of transitional 
eras In the restless fever of contemporary thought comes a cool and 
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wholesome touch. To many of his readers, as to so many of his students, 
it will carry confidence and peace. Every page of the book bears internal 
evidence of the unusual fitness of the author for his task. It is the work 
of a trained historian thoroughly familiar with his material. But above 
all the author shows an extraordinarily intimate knowledge of the per- 
plexing ramifications of the thought of our own times, while its critical 
passages are the work of an acute constructive thinker who has lived 
through his problems, ar ransfuses them with new interpretations at 
once illuminating and stimulating. In addition to all this the work is 
inspired by a warmly sympathetic heart that has passed through the 
shadow of transition into a deep ethical and religious experience. The 
book begins with an analytical study of the nature of development in 
thought and an account of vecific typical periods of transition. The his 
torical law of the development of thought is not a simple one. The precon 
dition of every new advance is a period of tearing down and clearin 
away, when the line of progress seems to return upon itself. These 
eras of transition, characte yy confusion and dismay in the minds 
individuals as well a he spirit of the age. “Men grope as those 
wander in the dark, convi! f the error of the remembered landm 

but not discerning the vefore them.” We find such periods 

Greek Sophistic, in the t ion from medizwval to modern times, 

great enlightenment, and in our present age—with its inheritance of prob 
lems from the Renaissance and new ones which grow out of the advance 
ment of science, out of its historical interests, and out of i ci move 
ments; with its strange inc encies of dogmatism and skepticism, its 
melancholy and its bitter despair, its moral earnestness and its unquen 
able spiritual aspirations ‘or the student of religious thought int 

will probably center in the critique and appreciation of the modern 
philosophy. Preeminently olesome is the psychological analysis of 
mystic’s endeavor to avoid the limitations of thought Preeminently 

is the recognition of the ‘hts of those phases of consciousness that are 
ordinarily distinguished from the cognitive, that is, the feelings 

will. “The faith philoso) more than mere reaction, more 


forlorn attempt to savy { ositions which have been undermined by 


the advance of rational vestigation.” It represents a deeply grounded 


tendency of reflection, justified by the intrinsi orth and the fundamental 
importance of the phenomena involved But there must never be an 
abandonment of reason for a lower form of assent. The area within which 
ideal belief is legitimate is definitely bounded, and while the justification 
of the appeal to faith to be found in personal necessity, “incongruity 
with the results of theoret | thought diminishes the degree of legitimate 
assurance.” The light of history uot only transfigures the somberness of 
transitional eras and gives ¢ phase a new meaning, it also helps 
understand the phenomena of lose, when confidence succe¢ 

and new syntheses with their illusions of finality displace the ol 

to use the old formule at the peril of unworthy compromise; when 


processes of readjustment to newly accepted principles tempt us to pre- 
mature concessions. Transitional Eras in Thought is not what could 
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be called a popular book. It is strictly scientific, yet 


it must appeal to 
every thoughtful person 


It demands earnest study, but it amply repays 
the effort; for, in the opinion of the reviewer, it is one of the most capable 


critical inquiries into contemporary philosophic thought as a whole that 
we possess. 


From Epicurus to A Study in the Principles of Personality. By WILLIAM DE WIT1 


Hypk, President of Bowdoin College. 12mo, pp, 285. New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, Price, cloth, 

The motto on the title-page is Hegel’s saying, “Be a person and re 
spect as persons.” The preface and the concluding pages, taken 


together, give the gist and drift of all that lies between. From the former 


we take this: “When asked why some men with moderate talents and 
meager technical equipment succeed, where others with greater ability 
and better preparation fail; why some women with plain features and 
few accomplishments charm, while others with all the advantages of 
beauty and cultivation repel, we are wont to conceal our ignorance behind 

ague term personality. Undoubtedly the deeper springs of person 

are below the threshold of consciousness, in hereditary traits and 
early training. Still some of the higher elements of personality rise above 
this threshold, are reducible to philosophical principles and amenable to 
rational control. The five centuries from the birth of Socrates to the 
death of Jesus pi iced five such principles: the Epicurean pursuit of 
pleasure, genial but ungenerous; the Stoic law of self-control, strenuous 
ut forbidding; the Platonic plan of subordination, sublime but ascetic; 
the Aristotelian sense ol proportion practical but 


uninspiring; and the 
Christian Spirit 


of love, broadest and deepest of them all.” After fully 
etting forth the first four of these principles, Dr. Hyde makes good his 
that Christianity contains all that is true and right in them, and 
ition a net ary something which they lack. Christianity includes 
everything that i value 
Epicurean gladness without its exclusiveness; its joy without 
} 


selfishness; 


idd 


inh 


in Epicureanism, and infinitely more. It has 


it latul without its baseness:; its geniality without 
heartlessness ; tianity also takes up all that is true the 
teaching wit alling it its coldness, hardness, narrowness, and 
pulsiveness d turdy, strenuous, and virile Christianity can show 
' ° . 


nobler and er Stoicism, exclaiming in every untoward situation I 


all thing rough Christ who strengtheneth me;” shouting with 


“O death, where i y sting? O grave, where 

ll the literature of ic exultation in the face of 
impending doom, there is nothing to match the 

great apostle: “Who shall separate us from the 

love of Christ? SI ibulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakednes r peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquero! hrough Him that loved us. For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 


nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
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Christ Jesus our Lord.” Christianity also gives all that was wise and 
just in the Platonic principle of the subordination of the lower elements 
in our nature to the higher; but its highest is far above the highest dream 
of Plato. And finally Christianity also gathers up into itself whatever is 
good in the principle of Aristotle; but aims at a higher end and its wisdom 
far exceeds the noblest teaching of all the Greeks. Dr. Hyde contends 
that a complete Christianity must include in itself all the good which 
was found in any of the four philosophies mentioned. “We need,” he says, 
“to combine in harmonious and graceful unity the happy Epicurean dis- 
position to take fresh from the hand of nature all the pleasures she in- 
nocently offers; the strong Stoic temper that takes complacently whatever 
incidental pains and ills the path of duty may have in store for us; the 
occasional Platonic mood which from time to time shall lift us out of the 
details of drudgery when they threaten to obscure the larger outlook of 
the soul; the shrewd Aristotelian insight which weighs the worth of 
transient impulses and passing pleasures in the impartial scales of in- 
tellectual and social ends; and then, not as a thing apart, but rather as 
the crown and consummation of all these other elements, the generous 
Christian Spirit which makes the joys and sorrows, the aims and interests, 
of others as precious as one’s own; and sets the Will of God, which in- 
cludes the good of all His creatures, high above all lesser aims, as the 
bond that binds them all together in the unity of a personal life which is 
in principle perfect with some faint approximation to the divine per- 
Dr. Hyde claims that any Christian view of life which omits any 
truth contained in the other four ancient systems is defective, inadequate, 
unworthy. “Ascetic Puritanism, for instance, is Christianity minus the 
truth taught by Epicurus. Sentimental liberalism is Christianity without 
the Stoic note. Dogmatic orthodoxy is Christianity sadly in need of 
Plato’s searchlight of sincerity. Sacerdotal ecclesiasticism is Christianity 
that has lost the Aristotelian disinterestedness of devotion to intellectual 
and social ends higher and wider than its own institutional aggrandize- 
ment. The time,” he says, “is ripe for a Christianity which shall have 
room for all the innocent joys of sense and flesh, of mind and heart, 
which Epicurus taught us to prize aright; yet shall have the Stoic 
strength to make whatever sacrifice of them the general good requires; 
which shall purge the heart of pride and pretense by questionings of 
motive as searching as those of Plato; and at the same time shall hold 
life to as strict accountability for practical usefulness and social progress 
as Aristotle’s doctrines require. It is by the inclusion of whatever ele- 
ments of truth and worth other and fragmentary systems have separately 
emphasized that we can have a Christianity that is really catholic.” 


fection.’ 


Getting One's Bearings. By ALEXANDER MCKENZzIB, D.D. 12mo, pp. 304. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This book, treating of such plain, familiar themes as Reason, Imagina- 
tion, Time, Words, Luck, Success, Friendship, Travel, and Religion, is an 
outlook upon the world, with observations for direction and distance, to 
aid one in getting his bearings—learning where things are, in what way he 
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is related to them, and by what means they may best be approached. It 
is written for those whose life is still in the making, for all, whatever 
their age, who regard their methods as capable of improvement, and who 
still desire enlargement and advancement. The general topic, covering 
the particular items named, is, How to be a gentleman, a citizen of the 
world and yet superior to it. Writing of the qualities which go to make 
a gentleman, it is said: “Something is wrong in a man when he is fond 
of discord and willing to promote it. There is a lack of good judgment, 
and modesty, and good will, and courtesy.” The words sound rather rough, 
but the statement is true, that in our intercourse and fellowship, “Can- 
tankerousness is worse than heterodoxy.” Also, it may be said that mis- 
representation and false accusation are worse and uglier than heterodoxy; 
the one indicates an erring mind, the other a base and evil heart. Speak- 
ing of the place of Reason in religion, Dr. McKenzie writes: “In the Old 
Testament God says, ‘Come and let us reason together;’ and in the New 
Testament the sturdy fisherman apostle writes to the Christians who were 
dispersed that they should be ‘ready always to give answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason for the hope that is in you.’ This is characteristic 
of the whole method of the Scriptures. We find the greater apostle, with 
his logical mind and legal training, strong in the assurance that he and 
his colleagues had worked rationally, ‘Commending ourselves to ever) 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.’ Dr. Peabody once took for the 
text of a sermon a single word, and began by saying, ‘To me the most im 
pressive word in the Bible is the word Therefore in the last verse of the 
fifteenth chapter of Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians. That chapter 
transcends in grandeur everything else in the literature of all lands and 
ages.’ What did Dr. Peabody mean by exalting this word? Simply this, 
that the whole course of the magnificent chapter on the Resurrection cul- 
minates at Therefore, which introduces the profound, immense conclusion 
which is the divine summary of life. Therefore is the bridge from the 
argument to the life. The force and power of the Resurrection cross over 
by that bridge and enter into the result—Therefore, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.’ From Easter to 
Life the way is logical and straight. It is reason that carries a man on 
from truth to life, from the doctrine of duty to acts of obedience 

Christian system of belief and conduct, Therefore is a majestic and 
dominant word. Christ gave men reasons for believing Him and trusting 
Him, before He asked their confidence. Their belief and submission were 
to be rational, and He furnished reasons. Faith without reasons is cre 
dulity. Christ bids us believe Him for His own sake and for His works’ 
sake, for what He is and for what He does. Then when, for good reasons, 
we trust Him, it becomes reasonable for us to do what He tells us to do.” 
One day when the question of Prayer was brought up in a company of 
gentlemen, Judge Curtis, one of the most eminent jurists of the United 
States Supreme Court, a man of massive judgment in whom reason was at 
its best, said: “I believe in prayer because I believe in Jesus Christ who 
tells me to pray.” He could not understand and explain all the philosophy 
and influence of prayer, but he could follow Christ. He saw reasons for 
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believing Christ and obeying Him. Therefore it was logical to pray. This 
was the sound reasoning of the judge; this was the logic which bowed his 
brainy head and lifted his aspiring heart in prayer. One page of the book 
before us says there is something wrong with a man who despises life or 
questions its worth. “A Maine fisherman, whose calling was hard and 
rough, and whose conditions were narrow, picked up on a yacht Mallock’s 
book, Is Life Worth Living He turned the pages and asked what sort 
of man the writer was. When he was told, his terse comment was, ‘Well, 
he must be loony.’ The most skilled reviewer could hardly have framed a 
truer characterization.” How old age should be regarded is a disputed 
question. One has written, “At fifty, your vessel is stanch, and you are on 
deck, with the rest, in all weathers. At sixty, the vessel still floats, and 
you are in the cabin. At seventy, you, with a few fellow-passengers, are 
on araft. At eighty, you are on a spar, to which possibly one, or two, or 
three friends of about your own age are still clinging After that, you 
must expect soon to find yourself alone, if you are still floating, with only 
a life-preserver to keep your old white-bearded chin above the water.” 
But “age is opportunity no less than youth,” and he who has lived well 
and usefully is likely to move into old age with dignity and beauty, rich 
in “honor, love, obedience, troops of friends. Here is the picture of a 
saintly man—old, but with mind clear and spirit brave: “How calmly he 


sat in his stall in the cathedral of Life, with the banner of Christ’s love 
over his head, waiting for the service to be over, that he might say with 
all his heart, Amen!” On the wisdom of attending strictly to one’s busi 
ness and letting reputation take care of itself, there is this good story 

“When Ole Bull, the great Norwegian violinist, was assailed with hostil 
criticism, the New York Herald offered him its columns for his reply 
But he shrewdly answered in his broken English, ‘I tink, Mr. Bennett, it 
is best tey writes against me, and I play against tem.’ ‘You're right, Ol 
Bull, quite right,’ was the editor’s response.” Mr. J. R. Green, the historian, 
tells a charming little story about a little girl, and the way in which she 
set him upon searching his heart. Her mother had recently died, and she 
was comforted by thinking of her mother being in heaven. Then turning 
to him, she innocently asked, “Do you intend to go to heaven, Mr. Green?”’ 
This simple question, asked by an artless child, set the great scholar to 
thinking seriously and deeply. One chapter exalts the place of Friendship 
in life. Friendship has been described as “a serious and majestic affair, 
like a royal procession, or a religion.” The Bishop of Winchester re 
marks that “Friends who come to us through a process of gravitation are 
of course, the friends who love the best and last the longest; because 
there is a moral suitableness in it, and the affinity is not superficial, but 
real.” Emerson wrote, “The condition which high friendship demands is 
the ability to do without ” Over the fireplace in an artist’s house a 
friend wrote: “These three goodly and gentle things,—To be here, to be 
together, and to think well of one another.” Thackeray’s motto with 
reference to his fellow-men was, “Good will toward all, and a very strong 


or 


regard for a few.” “Old friends are best,” said John Selden. Cowper ex- 
pressed his feelings toward the overfamiliar friend in the lines: 
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The man who hails 
And proves by th 
His sense 
that one 


friend 


Writing of Religion, Dr. McKenzi« “We are not think that only 
Religion makes great demands u Life itself is full of large re 
quirements, of hard work and heavy burdens It is not easy for men to 
do all that life and the world exact from them. The world makes demands 
without furnishing us the means to meet them Religion has this su 
periority, that i nables and empowers wherever it commands. Tha 
of the meaning of prayer. The promise made to prayer is of 
auty not to do « verything, ut to do what 
is not exorbitant or inconsiderate, but only 
commensurat vith ir ab { Religion brings this further benefit, that it 
keeps us aware ol dependence upon God, and thus under bonds to think 
of Him, and ie to Him for guidance and power! Its requirements 
are made with tl inderstanding and promise that He will give all neces 
ary stren; I ce need not fear or hesitate to commit ourselves 
to the Christian President James Walker of Harvard used to say 
to his students, “Young gentlemen, you have more need of .teligion than 
Religion has of you This book says that the most notable movement 
of modern times is the spread of religion and evangelistic zeal among the 
udents of our colleges in England and America: “Young men are going 
from America and England and other countries into the Far East to join 
with students ; missionaries there, in order that every man in the 
world may learn that the Eternal God is his Father, and Jesus Christ his 
Saviour, and may be led to worship and serve Him in spirit and in truth 
It is a wonderful, beautiful, and blessed movement of students who 
volunteer for the service of humanity. Has any such offering of living 
young men and women been seen in any age or in any country since the 
day of ite Woe and shame to any college which has not been 
touched by this spirit! A ¥y e man said, “The weight of the universe 
presses on the shoulders of every moral being to hold him in his place.” 


Let the universe p Our young men can bear it, through Christ who 


strengetheneth ore glory of young men is their strength.” Let the 


weight et ty call religion command, and the young man 
on his feet—light i i daring in his heart, strength in his hand 
He hears the Captain aly n call, and summons all his manhood with 
the words, “Be swift 1¥ o answer Him: be jubilant, my feet!” 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


New Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, with 
illustrations. Two volumes, 8vo, pp. xiii, 326, 359. London and New York: John Lane, 
The Bodley Head. Price, buckram, boxed, $6. 


These two volumes, taken with letters of Carlyle and of his wife 
previously published, complete the epistolary autobiography unconsciously 
traced in their correspondence by which Carlyle’s character and conduct 
are most fully elucidated, an he circumstances of his life and the con 
ditions under which he worked are most clearly explained. These letters 
contain many confidential disclosures of his feelings, many private com- 
ments on persons °-d events, and many characteristic touches of his 
genius. They show a sincere and candid man, kindly disposed, full of 
sympathy and active helpfulness toward all sorts and conditions of men, 
though a sufferer from insomnia, dyspepsia, and hypochondria, borne with 
a fair share of patience, dignity, and pious resignation. When he entered 
the solemn valley of old age it was with health broken by long years of 
wearing toil and trouble, liver disordered, and nerves shattered; in which 
low condition the death of his wife smote him as with a crushing blow, 
and all his courage san} rate and his letters grew plaintive and 
pathetic like the wail of a child for its mother. The best service these let 
ters do is to show us the heart of Carlyle, and the feelings of the man 
about his work and his life and the world and his friends. There is 
encouragement for some of us in finding how he felt when toiling grimly 
and gloomily at his tasks it down to write, there is not an idea dis 
cernible in the head of me; one dull cloud of stupidity; it is only with an 
effort like swimming for life that I get begun to think at all. Neverthe- 
less, the thing does go on, and shall by God’s blessing go on till it is 
ended, or I am ended: other blessedness one cannot hope from it. My 
habitual conviction about the work is that it ought to be burnt, that it 
will never be worth a farthing to any man or woman. Yet I do not burn 
it; I go floundering along.” While writing his French Revolution he says: 
“It seems to me the miserablest mooncalf of a book, full of affectation, 
tumbling head foremost through all kinds of established rules.” And 
when it was done he wrote a friend: “It is a thing disgusting to me by 
the faults of it—a wild, savage book. What I do know is that it has come 
hot out of my own soul; born in blackness, whirlwind, and sorrow; and 


that no man, for a long while, has stood speaking so completely alone 
under the Eternal Azure, in the character of man only, as I; and finally, 
that it has come near choking the life out of me.” When he is wrestling 
with the materials for his Oliver Cromwell, he writes: “I can tell you noth- 
ing about my work. It is miserable, it looks fruitless, a mole’s work, 
boring and digging blindly under ground.” A word from this Scotchman 
about his countrymen is interesting: “Really the Scotch are a meritorious 
people. They make wholesome pottage by boiling oatmeal in water, and 
Savory soup from a singed sheep’s head. They teach a poor man to under- 
stand that he is verily to live 1 bread and water, or even die for want of 
bread and water rather than beg and be in bonds to another. They say 
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with their rigorous Stoicism, and Calvinism which is hyper-Stoicism, 
‘Suffer, abstain; thou art here to abstain and endure!’ That is really the 
lesson which Destiny itself teaches every man, in the great inarticulate 
way, throughout this life; and if the man be not a blockhead and un 
teachable, he learns it, whether he were born in peasant’s hut or king's 
palace. ... As for me, I have dragged this ugly millstone, Poverty, at my 
heels, spurning and cursing it often enough, ever since I was a man; yet 
there it stuck and lumbered on; and at length I was obliged to say to my 
self, ‘If this weight had been loosened, thou hadst gone soaring like a 
foolish tumbler-pigeon, like a mad Byron. Thank the millstone, thou fool! 
It is thy ballast, and keeps the center of gravity right.”” This is the 
counsel he wrote to one disheartened soul: “Let not mistakes discourage 
you. There is precious instruction to be gotten by finding that we were 
wrong. Let a man try faithfully to be right, and he will grow daily more 
and more right. Only so can a man cultivate himself. Our very walking 
is an incessant falling, and a catching of ourselves before we come to the 
ground. And this is emblematic of all a man does. Do manfully whatever 
is yours to do; stand to your post like a good soldier; silently swallow the 
many chagrins of it, which all human situations have; and never quit it 
without doing all that it requires of you. The growing man by doing 
valiantly and wisely all that he can in his present sphere prepares himself 
for doing greater things in a wider sphere. Receptions and dining out 
did not agree with Carlyle, but unfitted and dissipated his mind: “Dinners 
and society do me nothing but hurt. So I say to myself, ‘Work, thou poor 
devil! There is no good for thee in the universe but that.’” One April 


day in 1838 Carlyle had a glimpse of his young sovereign, and wrote: 
“Yesterday, in the park, I saw the poor little queen in an open carriage 
She seemed to me a modest, nice, sonsy, wee lassie: with blue eyes, light 
hair, fine white skin. She looked timid, anxious, almost frightened, for 
the people stared at her in perfect silence, one old liveryman alone touch- 
ing his hat to her. I was heartily sorry for the poor bairn.” Carlyle met 
cur American Webster at Monckton Milnes’s and thus described him: “A 
terrible, beetle-browed, mastiff-mouthed, yellow-skinned, broad-bottomed 
grim-taciturn individual; with a pair of dull-looking black eyes, and as 
much Parliamentary intellect and silent rage in him, I think, as I have 
ever seen in any man. Some fun too; and readiness to speak in drawling, 
didactic, handfast style about ‘our Republican institutions.’” Referring 
to a book entitled A Sinner Saved, the story of a rough man’s conversion, 
Carlyle wrote: “A most notable savage, this sinner saved! Poor brother 
mortal, deep sunk in poverty, coal-dust, and every degradation and de 
facement; struggling bravely withal to be a man, not the simulacrum of 
aman. I know few things that have more of a savage greatness in them 
than that last victorious vision of his under the pear tree, and his running 
into the tool-house, covering his head with his blue apron, to pray, weep 
ing as if tears of blood, ‘God be merciful to me, a sinner!’ We could not 
do without such men.” In a speech in behalf of a iibrary Carlyle said: 
“A book requires a man to be self-collected. He must be alone with it. A 
good book is the purest essence of a human soul. The good of it is not in 
66 
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the facts that can be got out of it, but in the resonance it awakens in our 
own minds. A book may strike out of us a thousand things, may make us 
know a thousand things it does not know itself. Everyone who reads a 
good book becomes a wiser man, a similar center of light and order.” 
When an Oxford professor of political economy reviewed one of Carlyle's 
books, Carlyle said: “He is a slightly impertinent man, with several 
dictionaries about him, but with small knowledge of God’s universe.” 
This is his comment on the Puseyites in 1840: “In one sense, it is true and 
must be forever true, that this world is God’s world, and must be gov- 
erned as a ‘Church,’ or else ill-governed, anarchic, wretched. All ought 
to be convinced of this. And then, when the Puseyites come forward and 
say, ‘Behold, are not we the Church? Is not Heaven’s thaumaturgy with 
us, dwelling right here under our Shovel-hat?’ the world will naturally 
answer, ‘Let us see it, then! Work miracles with it! Or else, failing to 
work them, go to perdition with it!’ I think that crisis is rapidly drawing 
on.” Carlyle heard of a Renaissance in France, and having investigated, 
thus reported: “The French literature of George Sand & Company, 
which many people told me was a New-Birth, I found to be detestable 
putrefaction—new-life of nothing but maggots and blue-bottle flies.” After 
reading the correspondence of Goethe with Zelter, he wrote: “One of the 
beautifullest of things is the falling in love with each other of these two 
elderly men, and persisting in it crescendo till the lamp of life went out 
for them at the age of fourscore. It is the blessedest fact I have got my 
eye on for a good while past.” In the beginning of January, 1842, he 
wrote to his friend, Rev. John Sterling: “A happy New Year to you! Let 
us be thankful and hopeful, and stand tightly to our work. I wonder how 
people can ring bells at this season. I could rather chant Litanies, or go, 
like the Chinese, to ‘the graves of my Fathers,’ and sit silent there. God 
is great, and man is little, and mean, and a fool.” To a friend who had 
taken to writing poetry, this candid counselor wrote: “I continually pray 
to Heaven that you may return to honest Prose, in which you are ten 
times more poetical than in singing without any tune to an audience 
without ear for what you sing. And yet not my will but thine be done 
And God help us all, for we have a horrible time of it.” Writing to 
Sterling about Dramatic Art, he says: “Of Art in general, I know and can 
know almost nothing. My only secret is to get a thorough knowledge and 
comprehension of the Fact to be pictured or presented. When the Fact 
is once blazing within one and bursting to get out, it takes all the dex- 
terity of expression one is master of to contrive to exhibit it as it is. This 
is not Art, I know well. But what Art had Homer and Shakespeare? 
Patient, docile, valiant understanding of the Facf, knowledge of their 
audience, and hard-won command of their own faculty of utterance; to 
which add, as the soul of the whole, the above-named radiant insight into 
the heart of the Fact, blazing interest about it, and we have the whole Art 
of Homer and Shakespeare. Of them and of all speaking men (including 
preachers) I will say, The soul of all worth in them, without which noth- 
ing is possible and with which much is certain, is that same radiant all- 
irradiating insight into the Fact to be presented, that same burning in- 
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terest about it, and the glorious melodious veracity that results from those 
two.” Of Bronson Alcott, Carlyle wrote: “He is a good man, but a bore of 
the first magnitude. He came along here in Autumn to reform al! Eng- 
land by reducing us to live exclusively on vegetables. All England was, 
of course, as deaf to him as Ailsa Craig, and Alcott is in a Highland rage 
at our stupidity. Long may he abide and happy may he be!” Of Pro 
fessor Jowett he wrote once: “He has no charms for me; a poor little 
good-humored owlet of a boc»: an ‘Oxford Liberal’ and very conscious of 
being so; beyond this not know. = right hand from left.” His comment 
on Emerson’s Society and Solitude was this: “A high, radiant, search 
ing kind of book, but in general much too ideal and unpractical and 
impracticable—totally neglecting the frightful amount of Friction and 
Impediment, perverse but insuperable, which attends every one of us in 
this world.” In one letter in 1873 he tells of dining at Forster's with 
Tennyson and James Spedding: “Tennyson was distinctly wearisome; 
nothing coming from him that did not smack of utter indolence, almost 
torpid sleepiness and stupor; all enlivened, however, by the tone of boylike 
naiveté and total want of malice except against his unfavorable reviewers.’ 
Carlyle tells how once when Tennyson stayed late at his home in Chelsea 
the Scotch tune, called “MacPherson’s Farewell,” was played, till “Alfred’s 
dark face grew darker and his lips quivered,” at remembrance of the story 
of MacPherson, who was a Highlander sentenced to be hung. On his way 
to the gallows he played that tune, which he had composed. When the 
rope was round his neck he held up his fiddle and asked of the crowd if 
among them there was one of the Clan of MacPherson, any kinsman who 
wished him well, that to him he might bequeath the fiddle he loved. No 
answer coming from the crowd, he crushed the fiddle under his foot, and 
sprang off. Carlyle says, “The tune is rough as hemp, but strong as a 
lion.” For Disraeli he had nothing but contempt and aversion, writing of 
him in 1877: “He has long been a disgrace to this world, and is now a 
continually minatory terror and curse.” Near the end of his eightieth 
year Thomas Carlyle wrote his younger brother: “At times in the midst 
of my multifarious infirmities there come bright glimpses or reminiscences 
of what I might in the language of flattery call health. It is strange and 
wonderful to feel these glowings out again of intellectual and spiritual 
clearness, followed by base physical confusions of feeble old age. Daily I 
am taught again the unfathomable mystery of what we call a soul radiant 
with Heaven even while capable of being overclouded and as it were 
swallowed up by the bottomless mud it has to live in in this world.” His 
feeling toward death is expressed in the words: “The final mercy of God 
is that He delivers us from a life which has become a task too hard and 
heavy for us.” These two vivid volumes are necessary to a complete 
understanding of the grisly Sage of Chelsea 


Thirty Years in Madagascar. By the Rev. T. fT. MATTHEWs, of the London Missionary 
Society. Crown 8vo, pp. 384. New York: A.C Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


The story of missions and martyrdoms in Madagascar is here told in 
plain and pointed language, and so graphically as to be interesting. It 
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not only tells of the weariness and hardships of the work, but also sets 
forth the joy and the sunshine and even the humorous incidents of 
missionary life. The declaration of the author, who has spent his life in 
studying heathenism, is that “the world at large—the heathen world in 
particular—is a great spiritual hospital, full of soul-sick patients; where 
we see sin in all its repulsive hideousness. We find it the most tragic 
reality of our mortal life, and the darkest blot on God’s otherwise fair 
creation. There is no cure for it, no power that can meet and master sin, 
except the Gospel. A late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal said, ‘If the 
evangelical Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ were not true we would be 
compelled to invent it, if we are to do any good to the heathen.’” This 
book gives us many incidents in the life of the native churches in Mada- 
gascar. In one of them a man was suspended from church fellowship for 
some misdoing. After some two years he applied to be readmitted, and 
as the pastor and members were satisfied as to the sincerity of his re- 
pentance he was received back. As a thank offering he gave the amount 
he calculated he would have given to the church during the time of his 
suspension, had he been in membership. After the church meeting he 
went up to the pastor and asked, in seeming astonishment, if that was all. 
The pastor said it was, and asked what else he expected. The penitent 
said, “Are you not going to beat me?” “Beat you?” said the pastor. “No, 
certainly not; we would never dream of doing anything of the kind.” 
“Well, but,” added the man, “I was a very prominent member of the 
church, and by my fall I greatly disgraced you all, and I feel that I so 
richly deserve a beating that I would be much happier if I got it.” “It is 
not the custom of the church to receive penitents back into fellowship by 
thrashing them,” answered the pastor. “You have been received back into 
membership, your thank offering has been accepted, and you must go home 
feeling thankful and happy.” “Yes,” said the man, “but I would go home 
much happier, and with a quieter conscience, if I had had a good beating; 
for I feel I so richly deserve it, that the best thing I could get would be a 
good thrashing.” It was all that the pastor could do (and only after a 
long talk, and the most positive refusal to touch him) to get the man to 
go home without his coveted beating! One of the native preachers is thus 
described: “The late J. Andrianaivoravélona—the Spurgeon of Mada- 
gascar—was a member of the Bible Revision Committee for twelve years, 
and did more for the idiomatic tone of the new translation than all the 
others put together. He was not only the orator of the island, but was 
also a genius in his knowledge and use of the language, and a giant in 
physical strength. He came into the committee looking very tired and 
exhausted one morning. Our chief reviser said to him: ‘You look very 
tired and worn-out this morning, Andrianaivo—what’s the matter? what 
have you been doing?’ He answered: ‘I am tired; for I have not recovered 
from my Sabbath labors yet.’ He was asked what he had done on the Sab- 
bath, when he replied that he had preached fourteen times! He had left 
the capital at five o’clock, had his first service at six, had food prepared 
for him at various centers, and continued services till seven o’clock at 
night—fourteen in all—little wonder if he was tired. I have heard all the 
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great British preachers of the past forty years; and I would as soon have 
heard Andrianaivo as any of them. I have seen him keep an immense 
congregation spellbound for an hour and twenty minutes. When at his 
best the force, fervor, and enthusiasm of the man were magnificent, and 
carried all before them.” The following account from the Superintendent 
of the London Missionary Society’s work in Madagascar illustrates the 
power of the Gospel: “I managed to engage a very clever young fellow, a 
French corporal and a bachelor of science who was freed from military 
duty, to teach French in the A-kanga High School for Girls. He came to 
our house two afternoons a week to read French with me. We read 
through the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistle to the Romans together 
When we came to the account of the crucifixion in the Gospels, that young 
fellow broke down, bursting into tears, and, weeping, said: ‘Was it really 
like that?’ I asked: ‘What?’ when he answered: ‘The crucifixion of our 
Lord.” ‘Have you never read about that before?’ I asked. ‘No,’ he an 
swered, ‘I have not; for I have never seen a Bible before in my life until 
I saw this one of yours!’ As I have mentioned, that soldier was a 
bachelor of science, a German scholar, and a fair English one, and yet he 
had never seen a Bible in his own or any other language before. He was 
a Roman Catholic.” This book helps us to see how great have been the 
trials and the triumphs of the Gospel in Ma agascar. 


Historical Evidence of the New Testament. By Rev. 8. L. BowMAN, A.M.,8.T.D. 8v0, pp 
732. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $4. 


Dr. Bowman’s recent book, published just a year ago, has begun to 
take a large place in the thought and appreciation of New Testament 
scholars. One reader has ventured the opinion that within a decade it 
will be as widely known and quoted as Paley and Butler were at the be 
ginning of the last century. This is one of the most important of the 
new books, being written in fearless and clear-eyed vision of the sweeping 
and confident assaults now popular upon all things sacred and especially 
upon the foundations of the faith “once for all delivered to the saints.” 
The facts recorded in the New Testament, with a sobriety and restraint 
unique in religious literature and with a verisimilitude and balance of 
relative values equally unique, still challenge the closest consideration of 
minds given to historical reading in every land. And the evidence, in- 
ternal and external, monumental and documental, historical and institu- 
tional, is being scanned and collated and interpreted by master minds. It 
is not enough considered that a movement which provoked the determined 
hostility of such foes as did primitive Christianity must have been indeed 
one which threatened to turn the world upside down. The Church can 
well point with complacency to the enemies she has made. It is from 
these that Dr. Bowman shrewdly selects his first group of witnesses to 
the existence and widespread influence of organized Christianity during 
the first three Christian centuries. Emperors, proconsuls, essayists, his- 
torians, physicians, philosophers, lawyers, and rhetoricians—Hebrew, 
Syrian, Greek, and Roman—joined in common enmity, determined to bring 
to naught a work which was felt even in its infancy to threaten the age- 
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long prineipalities and powers in the high places of the earth. The second 
group of witnesses, taken from the great cloud of sympathetic patrons 
reaching from Paul to Constantine, includes advocates, apologists, and 
martyrs of intellectual, moral, and dialectic skill of the highest order 
known to any age. To convert from bigoted Judaism or arrogant pagan 
ism and to enlist in enthusiastic service and sacrifice such mature minds 
as Saul and Ignatius and Irenw#us and Quadratus and Tertullian and Apol- 
lonius and Lactantius and Aristides and Justin and Origen and Hegesippus 
and Eusebius is no slight compliment to the vitality and power of the 
Gospel. The third and last line of evidence is peculiarly telling and 
speaks with an eloquence far more convincing than that of apologist or 
rhetorician. It is here that the very stones cry out and the monuments 
and coins with their tracings and inscriptions put the skeptic to final 
silence. Thus like a great captain the writer marshals his three separate 
armies for one mighty onset, taking in turn the position of the enemy on 
either flank and in front, till the entire field surrenders without condition 
to his King. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Treasury of Illustration. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 8vo, pp. 675. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $3.50. 


These illustrations are selected by J. R. Howard and T. J. Ellinwecod 
from published and unpublished reports of Beecher’s spoken words. Dr. 
Hillis in his introduction says that Mr. Beecher, though he knew theology, 
seldom preached doctrines in a formal systematic way. Early he decided 
that theological subtleties were not likely to bring men to Christ. “This 
decision was largely wrought in him by a memorable vision in which the 
love of God in Christ was the central element. He obeyed this heavenly 
vision, and preached thenceforth Christ crucified, the incarnation of suf- 
fering love. Like Christ and Paul, he crowned his arguments and appeals 
with pictures.” Beecher’s sermon manuscripts are said to show many 
elaborated propositions crossed out, and a single sentence substituted for 
them; in place of one such passage he wrote, “God is not a bundle of thun- 
derstorms;” for another, “The heart of God is the world’s hospital.” An 
argument for fearless approach to the Throne of God is summed up thus: 
“God does not sit like a threatening cloud in the sky; and man does not 
need to approach Him under an umbrella of excuses.” This is a sentence 
about the Holy Scriptures: “The Bible is like a telescope. If a man looks 
through his telescope he sees the worlds beyond; but if he looks at his 
telescope he sees nothing but that.” Wit and humor and pathos were 
freely used by Beecher. He said, “All the bells that God has put in my 
belfry shall ring.” But Dr. Hillis says that all the coruscations of his 
vivid and dramatic oratory were but the sparks from a locomotive, and 
that the mighty train of a serious purpose thundered on, drawn by the 
engine which emitted the sparks. It was not until he was fifty-five years 
old that his sermons began to be published regularly. No American 
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preacher has been more fertile in “discovering analogies between spiritual 
truth and the sun, the clouds, the rain, the flowers, the homes and occupa- 
tions of men, the experiences and fancies of children, and the joys and 
sorrows of human love.” What strikes us most in this book of selections 
is the richness and range both of the thought and the illustrations. Here 
is Beecher’s feeling about preaching which disturbs and weakens faith: 
“I am very sensitive about the teaching of things which will unsettle 
faith, about turning up new ground in which there may be unlimited 
quantities of malaria, and wantonly bringing in unbelief in the place of 
belief. I am sent of God to save men; but to bring a man off from his old 
faith before he is prepared to be established in the new is to lose the man; 
and it is wanton, mischief-breeding, wicked. No preacher should so teach 
new truth as to disturb and unsettle the foundations of faith, or alarm the 
sincere believer.” Further: “Any true theology must have power to con- 
vince men of sin, to convert them, to build them up in holy life, and to 
sustain them in all the emergencies of human life by the sense and pros- 
pect of an infinite and eternal life. It must inspire men with the grandeur 
of that life which is kindled here but which extends and unfolds in the 
great hereafter. All preaching which fails to do these things for men— 
which is made up of mere ingenuities, which has no tidings of salvation 
and eternal life, will be futile.” Speaking of the necessity of adapting 
one’s preaching to one’s audience, he says: “I have known districts in the 
West, along the banks of the Mississippi, where pickpockets, thieves, horse 
thieves, riotous men, men of blood and violence, having fled across the 
border, had taken refuge, and where populations of such men had grown 
up in vice and crime. Now, if I were to go into a community like that, 
and preach the Gospel, do you suppose I would talk to those low, degraded 
men as I do to you, who are shaved and washed, and who have been 
tenderly cared for, and are susceptible to the higher truths? No; I would 
address their fears. I would hold up before them the terrors of the law. 
I would attack them where they were accessible. The highest feelings are 
the best to work on; but if you cannot reach those, the intermediate ones 
must be assailed. As in a great conflagration, if you cannot get into the 
burning building at one place, you must force your way in somewhere else; 
so in dealing with men in religious matters, if you cannot produce an im- 
pression on one side of their nature, you must approach them on another 

.. I could read the Ten Commandments to my mule when he did not do 
his work well; but I do not know that that would quicken him at all. I 
could describe to my mule the beauty of fidelity to his master, but I think 
he would trudge on about the same with his long ears. I address him 
further, and say, ‘O mule, in the equities of life, in the grand scheme of 
equivalence it is not fair that you should receive and not also give;’ I 
may give him a little political economy; but it does not make any differ- 
ence. I try his feelings, and say, ‘O sweet and beautiful mule! O precious 
mule!’ in the hope that thus I may induce him to perform his duty; but 
he does not do it. By and by I get angry, and put my spurs into him, 
and say, ‘Get up!’ and he gets up—for that is the first time that I have 
come into the sphere where he lives.” Speaking of ministers as “Fishers 
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of Men,” he says: “If a man is going to catch fish he must become their 
scholar before he becomes their master; he must go to school to the brook 
to learn its ways. And to catch men one must learn their nature, their 
prejudices, their tendencies, their habits, their tastes, and their resorts, 
and adapt his methods and his approaches to their peculiarities. To sit 
on deck or on the bank of a stream and say to the fishes, ‘Behold, here I 
am, authorized to command you to come to me and bite at the bait I offer 
you,’ is ridiculous, even though it does resemble some ways of preaching. 
You must go to the fish. They certainly will not come to you. You must 
note times and seasons. You must creep sometimes, lie down sometimes, 
sometimes hide, sit patiently in the leafy covert at other times, and work 
frequently without filling your basket, and await a better time. You must 
study the sky, and for their food you must search all manner of insects, 
and everything that relates to the work in which you are engaged. The 
one act of catching fish must determine your whole manner. Luke adds 
to the force of this figure very much. Matthew says, ‘Ye shall be fishers 
of men;’ but Luke says, ‘Ye shall catch men.’ It is very well to be a 
fisher, but it is a great deal better to catch what you fish for. To make 
fishing tackle is one thing, and to catch fish is another. There are hun- 
dreds of men who, when they go into the pulpit, make rods, and lines 
(very long lines), and hooks, and reels, and baskets. They take this or 
that doctrine, and pound it out into a hook, bending and kinking it just 
so, and stick it up on a paper, and label it, and that is the end of it. And 
this is called preaching! But Christ says that that is preaching which 
catches men. Who is the best fisherman? He who brings home the most 
fish. Who is the best minister? Not he who makes the hour most charm- 
ing with intellectual and sentimental enjoyment, but he who grapples 
earnestly with men, till he makes them ashamed of their sins, and willing 
to quit their meanness, discontented with the lowness and selfishness of 
their lives, by showing them Christ and the fascinations of His higher and 
better way of life.” Concerning the subsidizing of all knowledge to the 
purpose of catching and saving and lifting men, we have this: “If, when a 
man feels that his life-power is consecrated to transforming the human 
soul toward the higher ideal of character for time and eternity, he looks 
around upon the great forces of the world and says to them, ‘You are my 
servants;’ to the clouds, ‘Give me what you have of power;”’ to the hills, 
‘Bring me of your treasures;’ to all that is beautiful, ‘Come and put your 
garment upon me;’ and to all that is enjoyable, ‘Fill me with force, and 
give abundance to the fullness of my feeling’—if a man makes himself 
master of the secrets of nature that he may have power and strength to 
do his work—then he is not carrying on three or four kinds of business 
at the same time. He is carrying one business, and he collects from a 
hundred the materials and forces by which he does it.” A copious topical 
index gives easy access to the immensely varied contents of this volume. 
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“Paracelsus,” Browning's: Barnes, 246. 

‘*Paradise Regained”’ and Giles Fletcher's 
“Christ’s Victorie and Triumph,” A 
Comparative Study of: Andrews, 270. 

Partial Abstinence a Complete Duty (Arena), 
803. 

Passing of a Generation, The: Armstrong, 397. 

Pastoral Service, The Educating Power of 
(Itin. Club), 634. 

Patton: Pre-Semitic Populations in Semitic 
Lands, 106. 

Paul Feine (For. Out.), 646. 

Paul’s Advice to Titus—Titus ii, 7-10 (Itin. 
Club), 129. 

Paul’s Advice to Titus 
Club), 469. 

Paul’s Advice to Titus 
807. 

Philosophy, Mr. Spencer’s: Bowne, 513. 

Philosophy of Religion, Herbert Spencer's 
Trever, 893. 

Pigeons, Homing: Wings of a Dove (Notes 
and Dis.), 954. 

Plantz: A Modern Theory of Mind, 383. 

Populations, Pre-Semitic, in Semitic Lands: 
Patton, 106. 

Positive, The Ethical and the, in Christianity: 
Steele, 51. 

Prague, Proposed Theological 
(For. Out.), 821. 

Praying for Things (Notes and Dis.), 286. 

Preacher’s Essayist, A (Notes and Dis.), 112. 

Preaching, Expository (Arena), 297. 

Principles, Modern, A Memorandum of (Notes 
and Dis.), 118. 

Progress of Liberal Christianity in Switzer 
land (For. Out.), 985. 

Prophetism in Babylonia and in Palestine, 
The Level of: Kinig, 409. 

Proposed Official Recognition of Woman's 
Work (For, Out.), 313. 


Titus ii, 11-15 (Itin. 


Titus iii (Itin. Club), 


Faculty for 


| Quayle: The Literature of Devotion, 36. 


Quayle: The Literature of Nature, 


the 


558. 


Rabbi and Synagogue: Their Place and 
Power: Gracey, 942. 

Raymond, President, on Wesley's Religious 
Experience (Arena), 628. 

Raymond: Wesley’s Religious Experience, 28 

Reed: The Children’s Hour Idea, 762. 

Religion, Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy of: 
Trever, 893. 

Religion, The Social Democrats and (For. 
Out.), 312. 

Religious Experience, The 
on: MacMullen, 369. 


New Emphasis 
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Religious Experience, Wesley's: Raymond, 28 
Religious Life at Oxford: Horwill, 69. 
Religious Thought, Herder and: Little, 199. 
Reply to an Agnostic, A (Notes and Dis.), 282. 
Resurrection, As to the (Arena), 125. 
Resurrection, The, the Crowning Fact of 
Christianity: Welch, 681. 
Reviews and Magazines: 
Atlantic Monthly, 822; Baptist Review 
and Expositor, 490; Bibliotheca Sacra, 


146, 317, 825, 989; Burlington Magazine, | 
| Synagogue, 


486; Catholic World, 823; Expository 
Times, 320; Forum,488; Hibbert Journal, 
149, 151, 993; International Quarterly 
(New York), 986; International Quar- 


terly Review, 656; Princeton Theological | 


Review, 314; Reader Magazine, 653; 
The Artist 
650. 

Réville, Jean (For. Oyt.), 137. 

Revision, The American, of Rom. v, 1-11 
(Arena), 128. 

Revival in Church and College, The (Arena), 
465. 

Revival, What of the? (Arena,) 298. 

Rhoades: “ That Famous Instrument of the 
Lord, Mr. John Eliot,” 778. 

Roman Catholic Church and Biblical Crit- 
icism, The (Arch. and Bib. Res.), 305. 

Rules and Discipline, An Old School under: 
Copeland, 586. 

Runze, Georg (For. Out.), 309. 


St. Paul on the Spiritual Body (Arena), 467. 
Schell: Apostolic Subgroups, 532. 
Schlatter, A. (For. Out.), 817. 


Science, The Value of the Study of, for Min- 


isters: Vernon, 424. 
Scott: Episcopal Supervision for 
435. 


Scott: Some Enduring Qualities in Education, 
87. 


Scriptures, Our Disciplinary Standards Touch- 
ing the (Arena), 801. 
Sears: The Bible in “ Evangeline,” 


Missions, 


614 


Seasonable Advice to Theological Students 


(Itin. Club), 972. 

Seeberg, Alfred (For. Out.), 479 

Semitic Lands, Pre-Semitic Populations in 
Patton, 106. 

Sermon, The Endless: Jackson, 572. 

Service, Pastoral, The Educating Power of 
(Itin. Club), 634. 

Signs of the Times, Can Ye Not Discern the? 
(Arena,) 123. 

Simpson: When I was a Boy, 101. 

Sin, The Christian Idea of: Stevens, 727. 

Social Age, The Individual in a: Merrick, 546 

Social Democrats and Religion, The (For. 
Out.), 212. 





Engraver, 486; The Critic, | 





| Traditional, A Word about 
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Some Enduring Qualities in Education 
Scott, 87. 

Some German Critics (Notes and Dis.), 280. 

Soul of Habakkuk, The: Godbey, 866 

Spencer’s Philosophy, Mr.: Bowne, 513. 

Spiritual Body, St. Paul on the (Arena), 467. 

Steele: The Ethical the Positive in 
Christianity, 51. 

Stevens: The Christian Idea of Sin, 727. 

Subgroups, Apostolic: Schell, 532. 

Swearing, Ministerial (Arena), 468. 

Rabbi and: Their 

Power: Gracey, 942 


and 


Place and 


Task of Accounting for Jesus—A Conden- 
sation, The (Notes and Dis.), 790. 

Temptation of Jesus, The (Arena), 204 

Terry: Bishop Randolph 8. Foster, 9. 

That New College (Arena), 967. 

Theological Seminary Orthodoxy 
ment in History (Arena), 629. 

Theological Students, Seasonable Advice to 
(Itin. Club), 972. 

Theory of Mind, A Modern: Planiz, 383. 

Things New and Old (Itin. Club), 974. 

Things, Praying for (Notes and Dis.), 286. 

Thought, Man—His Place in God's: Maina, 
704. 

Thought, Religious, Herder and: Litile, 199 

Tipple: Commercialism and the Ministerial 
Life, 908. 

Tithing a Christian Duty (Arena), 292 

Titus, Paul’s Advice to—Titus ii, 7-10 (Itin. 
Club), 129. 

Titus, Paul’s Advice to 
Club), 469. 

Titus, Paul's Advice to 
897. 

Topography of Babylon, The (Arch. and Bib. 
Res.), 640. 


A State- 


Titus ii, 11-15 (Itin. 


Titus iii (Itin. Club), 


the (Notes and 
Dis.), 618. 

Trever: Herbert 
Religion, 893. 

Trust, A Lesson in (Notes and Dis.) 


Philosophy of 


Spencer's 
620 


Unfermented Wine in the Lord’s Supper (For. 
Out.), 649. 


Value of the Study of Science for Ministers, 
The: Vernon, 424. 

Van Dyke: Christianity and Current Litera- 
ture, 858. 

Van Pelt; Pastor Hoffmann, of Halle, 221. 

Vernon: The Value of the Study of Science 
for Ministers, 424. 

Vincent: Walpole and Chesterfield, 597 


Virgin-Birth of Our Lord, The: Cooke, 849. 


Vincent, 597 


Walpole and Chesterfield 
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War Jesus Ekstatiker? Eine Untersuchung 
zum Leben Jesu (For. Out.), 480 

Warneck on Missions (For. Out 141 

Warren: The Climax of Human History 

Weiss, Bernhard (For. Out.), 478 

Welch: The Resurrection the Crowning Fact 
of Christianity, 681. 

Wesley's Religious 
Raymond on (Arena), 628 
Wesley’s Religious Experience: Ru 
What of the Revival? (Arena,) 298 
When I was a Boy: Simpson, 101 
Wier 


Experience sident 


Moral Emphasis in Education, 81 

Wilhelm Maller (For. Out.), 645 

Wings of a Dove 
and Dis.), 954. 

Woman's Work, Proposed Official 
tion of (For. Out.), 313 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, The Cr 

Lockwood, 187 


Homing Pigeor Notes 


Rex ogni- 


itical Doe- 


trines of 


Zur Geschichte der evangelischen Beichte 


Band II (For. Out.), 982 


BOOK NOTICES 


Beecher, 1014 
Hastings, 995. 


A Treasury of Illustration 

Union Seminary 
Hall, 836. 
Ascension, Faunce. 493 


Addresses, 
Adolescence 
Advent and 
Revolution, The: T'rer 336. 
An Unpublished Essay of 
Fisher, 158 


A Short History of: Souttar 


American elyan 

Emerson on the 
Trinity 

Ancient Peoples 
509 

Apocryphal and Legendary Life Christ, 
The: Donehoo, 344. 

Armstrong: 
1001. 

Ascension, Advent and 

Asters and Golden-Rod, and 
Taylor, 674. 

Authorized Version of the Bible 


326 


Transitional Era Thought, 
Faunce, 493 
Other Poems 
Hebraisms 


in the: Rosenau 


Bards, From the Green Bo f the: Carman, 
334 

Bearings, Getting One's: McAs¢ ¢ 

Beecher: A Illustra 

Bible, Vocal and Literary Interpret 
the: Curry, 496. 

Book Concerns, The Story of the: W/ 
175. 

Book-Lover, The Diversions of 

Book of Martyrs, China's: M 

Book of the Bards, From the Greer 
334 


Book 


1004 
1014 


ation of 


Treasury of 


The Crimson: Young 


INDEX. 


Bowman: Historical Evidence of the New 
Testament, 1013. 

Boyle: Soldiers True, 340. 

Brastou 
504 


Browning, 


Represent ative Modern Preachers 


Robert: Chesterton, 161. 


Caldecott: Selections from the Literature of 
Theism, 835. 

Call of the Wild, The: London, 176 

New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1008 


From the Green Book of the Bards, 


Carlyle 
Carman 

334 
Carman: The Kinship of Nature, 164 


Carpenter: The Wisdom of James the Just, 
S48 

Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, Jewish 

160. 

Robert 

China’s Book of Martyrs: Miner, 344. 

Christ, From Epicurus to: Hyde, 1003 

Christ, The Apocryphal and Legendary Life 

of: Donehoo, 344. 

Christ, The Fullness of the Blessing of the 
Gospel of: Mallalieu, 343. 

Christian Character, Work, and Experience, 
Studies in: Watkinson, 829. 

Christian Church, History of the: Dryer, 507. 

Christian Doctrine, System of: Sheldon, 997. 

Church, The Doctrine of the: Outline Notes 

Based on Luthardt and Krauth: Weidner, 
174. 

Civil War, Reminiscences of the: Gordon, 169 

Wilkin, 671 

‘rimson Book, The: Young, 834 

The Gentle Reader, 328 

‘urry: Vocal and Literary Interpretation of 
the Bible, 496. 

‘urtias: Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. 
A Record of Researches, 
Studies in Syria, Palestine, and the Sina- 
itic Peninsula, 495 

Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben 

Forschungen und 

Funde aus Syrien und Palidstina, 495 


Rosenau, 


Chesterton Browning, 161. 


Control in Evolution 


rothers 


Discoveries, and 


urtiss 


des heutigen Orients, 


Day, Essays for the: Munger, 668. 

Diversions of a Book-Lover, The: Joline, 502 

Doctrine of the Church, The; Outline Notes 
Based on Luthardt and Krauth 
174 

Donehoo The Apocryphal and Legendary 
Life of Christ, 344 

Dryer: History of the Christian Church, 507. 


Weidner, 


Edwards on the Trinity, An 
Fisher, 158. 
Enlargement of Life, The 
Epicurus to Christ, From 


Unpublished 
Dessay on 
Lynch, 1000. 
Hyde, 1003. 





INDEX. 


Transitional, in Thought: Armstrong 
1001 


Essays for the Day 


Eras, 


Wunger, 668 
Evidence, Historical, of the New Testament 

Bowman, 1013 
Evolution, Control in 


Wilkin, 671 


Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, The 
Kelman, Jr., 499. 
Famine Land, In: Scott 
Faunce: Advent and 
Fisher: An 


on the 


847 

Ascension, 493 
Unpublished 
158. 


Peter 


Essay of Edwards 
lrinity 
"Thomas," 841 
Forerunners, Shakspere and His: Lanier, 330 
From the Green Book of the Bards 
334 
Fullness of 
Christ 


Fisherman, Simon 
Carman 
the 


rhe 


Fundamental 


Blessing of the Gospel of 
Vallalieu, 343 
Jefferson 


Things 152 


rhe 
Bearings 


Crothers, 328 

Getting McKenzie 

Gilbert: Side-Lights on Immortality, 324 

God's White Throne: Palmer, 833 

Golden-Rod, Asters and Other 
Taylor, 74 


Reminiscences of 


Gentle Reader 


One's 1004 


and, Poems 


Gordon the Civil War 
169. 

Gospel of Christ, The Fullness of the Blessing 
of the: Mallalieu, 343 


Growing Pastor, The: McClure, 838 


Hall: Adolescence 
Hastings 
Hebraisms in 
Bible 
History of Ancient Peoples 
509. 
History of the Christian Church 
Hudson 
and 
Huntington: Is 
Hutton 
Hyde 


S36 
Union Seminary Addresses, 995 
the Authorized Version of the 
Rosenau, 326 
A Short: Souttar 
Dryer, 507 


and Naturalism in Life 


679 


Rousseau 
Thought 

the Lord among Us? 847 
Literary Landmarks of Oxford, 


From Epicurus to Christ, 1003 


Illustrative Lesson Notes for 1904: Nee 
Doherty, 512 

Immortality, Side-Lights on: Gilbert 

In Famine Land: Scott, 847 

Vocal 


Curry, 496 


Interpretation, and Literary 
Bible 


Is the Lord among Us? Huntingto 


Table-Talk of Jesus, 155 


The Teaching of Jesus, 491 


Jackson 


Jackson 
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James the Just, The Wisdom of: Carpenter, 
S458 
Jefferson: Things Fundamental, 152 
lable-Talk of: Jackson, 155 
Jesus, The Teaching of: Jackson, 491 


ms and Custom 


Jesus, 


Jewish Ceremonial Institutix 
Rosenau, 160 

Joline: The Diversions of a Book-Lover, 

Jordan Talks on Nature 
511 

Journey in the Seab 
Years 1853-1854, A 


502 


Sunday lop 


ard Slave States in the 


Olmsted, 843 


Kelman, J1 


venson 


The Faith of Robert Louis Ste 
499 
Nature man, 164 


Kinship of The: Ca 


Hutton 


I orerunner 


Landmarks of Oxford, Literary 172 


Lanier Shakspere and Hi 
330 
Letters of 
1008 


Life of 


Thomas Carlyle, New 


Edwin Wallace Parker, The: Mess 
342 

Enlargement ot 
Landmarks of Oxford 
The Call of the Wild 


Life 


more 
rhe 

Literary 

London 


Lyneh 


Lynch 
Hutton, 172 
176 


1000 


Life 1OOO 


The Enlargement of 


MacDonald 


Aspect, 167 


The Religious Sense in its Scier 
tihe 
Matthews 


the 


1011 
Blessing of 


Madagascar, Thirty Years in 

VM allalieu rhe 
the Gospel of Christ, 343 

Book of: Miner, 344 

Thirty Years in Madagascar 


Fullness of 
Martyrs, China's 
Matthews 
McClure 
VW cKenzie 
Vl ess more 

342 
Winer: China's Book of Martyrs, 344 
Vorrison: Sunrise, 322 


Essays for the Day 


1011 
The Growing Pastor, 838 

Getting One’s Bearings, 1004 
The Life of Edwin Wallace Parker 


Munger 6608 


Naturalism in Life and Thought tousseau 
and: Hudson, 679 

Nature, The Kinship of: Carman, 164 

Talks on: Jordan, 511 

New Letters of Thomas Carlyle: Carlyle, 1008 

New Testament, Historical 


Bowman, 1013. 


Nature Topics, Sunday 


the 


Evidence of 


Pech 
Seaboard Slave 
1854, 843 


Huttor 


Old Sins in New Clothes 832 
Olmsted 
States in the Years 1853 


Oxford, 


A Journey in the 


172 


Literary Landmarks of 
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Palmer: God's White Throne, 833. 

Parker, Edwin Wallace, The Life of 
more, 342, 

Pastor, The Growing: McClure, 838 

Peck: Old Sins in New Clothes, 832. 

Peck: Ringing Questions, 832. 

Philippines and the Far East, 
678. 

Pike: Wesley and His Preachers, 676 

Preachers, Representative Modern: Brastow, 
504. 

Preachers, Wesley and His: Pike, 676. 

Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. A Record 
of Researches, Discoveries, and Studies 
in Syria, Palestine, 
Peninsula: Curtiss, 


rhe 


Stuntz, 


and the 
495. 


Sinaitic 


Questions, Ringing: Peck 


teader, The Gentle: Crothers, 328 
Religions of Authority and the 
the Spirit: Sabatier, 660. 
Religious Sense, The, in its Scientific 

MacDonald, 167. 
Reminiscences of the Civil War: Gordon, 169 
Representative Modern Preachers: Brastor 

504. 

Revolution, The American 
Ringing Questions: Peck, 832 
Robert Louis Stevenson's, 

Kelman, Jr., 499. 
Rosenau: Hebraisms in the 

sion of the Bible, 326 


Religion of 


Aspect 


Trevelyan, 336 


Faith of 


rhe 


Authorized Ver- 

Rosenau: Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and 
Customs, 160. 

tousseau and 
Thought 


Naturalism in Life and 


Hudson, 679. 


Sabatier: Religions of Authority 
Religion of the Spirit, 660 
Scientifie Aspect, The Religious Sense in its 
MacDonald, 167. 

Scott: In Famine Land, 847. 

Selections from the 
Caldecott, 835. 

Shakspere and His Forerunners: Lanier, 330 

Sheldon: System of Christian Doctrine, 998 

Side-Lights on Immortality: Gilbert, 324 

Simon Peter, Fisherman: ‘* Thomas,’ 841 

Sins, Old, in New Clothes: Peck, 832 

Slave States, A Journey in the Seaboard, in 
1853-1854: Olmsted, 843 

Soldiers True: Boyle, 340 

Souttar: A Short History of Ancient Peoples, 
509. 

Spirit, Religions of 
ligion of the: Sabatier, 660 


and the 


Literature of Theism 


Re- 


Authority and the 


INDEX. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, The Faith of: Kel- 
man, Jr., 499. 

Story of the Book Concerns, The 
175. 

Studies in Christian Character, Work, and Ex- 
perience: Watkinson, 829. 


Whitlock, 


| Stuntz: The Philippines and the Far East, 


678. 
Sunrise: Morrison, 322. 
Sunday Talks on Nature Topics: Jordan, 511 
Systems of Christian Doctrine: Sheldon, 998 


Table-Talk of Jesus: Jackson, 155. 

Taylor: Asters and Golden-Rod, and Other 
Poems, 674. 

Teaching of Jesus, The: Jackson, 491 

Theism, Selections from the Literature of 
Caldecott, 835. 

Things Fundamental: Jefferson, 152. 

Thirty Years in Madagascar: Matthews, 1911 

** Thomas:”’ Simon Peter, Fisherman, 841 

Throne, God’s White: Palmer, 833. 

rransitional 
1001. 

Treasury of Illustration, A: Beecher, 1014 

Trevelyan: The American Revolution, 336. 

lrinity, the, An Unpublished 

158. 


Eras in Thought: Armstrong 


Edwards on 


Essay of: Fisher, 


Union Seminary Addresses: Hastings, 995 

Ursemitische Religion im 
heutigen Orients, Forschungen und 
Funde aus Syrien und Paldstina: Curtiss, 
495. 


Volksleben des 


Voeal and 
Bible 


Literary Interpretation 


Curry, 496 


War, the 
169. 


Watkinson 


Civil, Reminiscences of: Gordon 


Studies in Christian Character 
Work, and Experience, 829 

Weidner: The Doctrine of 

Notes 
Krauth, 174. 

Wesley and His Preachers: Pike. 676 

White Throne, God's: Palmer, 833 

Whitlock: The Story of the Book Concerns 
75. 

Wild, The Call of the: London, 176 

Wilkin: Control in Evolution, 671 

Wisdom of James the Just, The 
S48. 


the Church; Out- 


line Based on Luthardt and 


Carpenter, 


Young: The Crimson Book, 834. 











The Teacher in the Schoolroom, The Layman in the Prayer 
Meeting, The Worker in the Revival Services 
The Lecturer on the Platform, The 
Preacher in the Pulpit 


will be enabled to exert a deeper influence on the minds of their 
hearers by the use of appropriate illustrations selected from 


OLD TRUTHS NEWLY ILLUSTRATED 


By HENRY GRAHAM, D.D. 


‘‘A volume of over three hundred illustrations for the use of the preacher 
and teacher, gathered together during a ministry of over thirty years. The 
author tells us that, so far as memory serves him, all are original, and the 
great majority of them have grown out of his own experience. Historical 
and scientific facts are also made large use of, and in most instances the 
illustrations may be used to really illustrate some important aspect of reli- 
gious truth or experience. The book is made serviceable by a full table of 
contents, a table of Scripture passages, illustrated, and a complete topical 
index.’’—The Christian Guardian. 

12mo. Cloth, $! 


THE BOOK AND THE LAND 


By R. W. VAN SCHOICK, D.D. 


This new book is of great interest to all interested in the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Alexandria, Cairo, Naples, Rome, Constantinople, etc. The author 
has a versatile pen, and wrote much of this attractive volume on board the 
Grosser Kurfiirst while on the famous Mediterranean cruise to and from 
Jerusalem for the World's Fourth Sunday School Convention in that city, 
April 17, 18, 19, 1904. The eight hundred and eleven delegates left New 
York March 8, and returned May 19. The trip covered seventy-two days in 
an itinerary of fifteen thousand miles. Dr. Van Schoick’s book deserves a 
place in every library in the land. 

12mo. Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1, net; postage, 10 cents additional 


THE GOLDEN TEXT BOOK 


A thirty-two page booklet, in embossed colored card covers, which gives, 
besides the titles, texts, and readings, a variety of information, biblical exer- 
cises, etc., of great interest and value to the Sunday school scholar. It is 
small enough to be slipped in the pocket, slight enough to be shut between 
the leaves of your Bible, and pretty enough to please young and old. 

24mo. 32 pages. Per dozen, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents 
Per hundred, $2; by mail, $2.30 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S HELPER 
By DR. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 


Designed especially for the use of superintendents by one who is in all 
respects admirably qualified to prepare a book that will be helpful to them. 
Contains notes on the International Lessons and a variety of other useful and 
appropriate material. 

Vest-pocket size, 25 cents, net; by mail, 28 cents 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, O. 


























Recent Theological 
4 Publications. 


The Table Talk of Jesus. By George Jackson. 

‘*Mr. Jackson is a master in the art of popular address. He 
keeps steadily in view the needs of everyday life, and they who turn 
to this volume for instruction and stimulus will find themselves 
well rewarded.”— Glasgow Daily Mail. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
Uncut edges. Price, $1.25. 


A Young Man’s Religion. By George Jackson. 

Burns with great earnestness. It may be commended for 
clear, and manly, and arrestive style. It enforces a high yet 
true ideal of life, and makes a fresh, and pointed, and practical 
appeal. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Uncut edges. Price, $1.25. 

The Teaching of Jesus. By George Jackson. 

This new volume by the author of ‘*The Table Talk of Jesus” 
will assuredly add to the author's growing reputation. Crown 
8vo. Crimson cloth. Net price, $1.25. Postage, 12 cents. 
Christian Character as a Social Power. By John Smith. 


A study, from the side of religion, of an important factor in a 
great problem. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Uncut edges. Price, $1.25. 


The Atonement and the Modern Mind. By James Denney, 
Author of ‘‘ The Death of Christ.” 

This is a supplementary volume to Dr. Denney’s great work, 
‘*The Death of Christ.” The purpose of the book is to commend 
the Atonement to the modern mind, as that mind has been 
determined by the influences and experiences of modern times, 
and to win the mind for the truth of the Atonement. 12mo. 
Cloth. Net price, $1.00. Postage, 8 cents. 


Historical Evidence of the New Testament. By S. L. Bowman. 

‘*The evidences of the historicity and authenticity of the 
New Testament are here compactly presented, brought up to the 
present time (that is, the issues). The main facts of Gospels and 
Acts and very many circumstances of incidental mention are 
proved by the enemies of Christianity during the first three 
centuries, whose testimony is confirmed by that of Christian 
writers in the same period; the whole reconfirmed by the new 
finds — monuments, arches, inscriptions, documents, coins, and 
Christian art, etc. Thus the argument of Dr. Bowman is not 
only ingenious, but it is so strong that no counter argument can 
gainsay it.”” 8vo. Cloth. 700 pages. Price, $4.00. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 





Recent Theological 


ot Publications. 


The Alienated Crown. By Thomas G. Selby, 
Author of ‘‘ The God of the Frail,” etc. 

Another volume of splendid sermons by this renowned 
preacher brought out within a few months of each other. They 
are fine models for the sermon-builder. 12mo. Red buckram. 
400 pages. Price, $1.50. 


The Death of Christ. By James Denney, 
Author of ‘‘ Studies in Theology," etc. 
The work is a fresh, strong, keen, and candid treatment of 
the atoning significance of the death of our Lord. 12mo. Red 
buckram. Price, $1.50. 


The Personal Ministry of the Son of Man. By James Jeffrey. 

Studies of the Saviour’s application of his own teaching. The 
aim of this book is to illustrate our Saviour’s personal dealing with 
the famous individuals with whom he was brought in contact. 
12mo. Red buckram. Price, $1.50. 


The Permanent Message of the Exodus. By John Smith. 


An unfolding for spiritual edification of the personality of 
Moses, and dissertations on the historic events with which he is 
associated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Uncut edges. Price, $1.25. 


Sojourning with God. By Robert Rainy. 
Breathes the air of loyalty to Christ and his teaching, and 
shows a profound reverence for the Bible as the word of God. 
12mo. Red buckram. Price, $1.50. 


System of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. Sheldon. 
The Outlook says: ‘*The strong and scholarly work which 
he has produced will probably be for some time a thesaurus to 
theological students. The plan of the book is such as to make 
it a valuable book for the preacher, the student, and the layman 
alike.”” 8vo. Brown cloth. 635 pages. Index. Price, $2.50. 


The God of the Frail. By Thomas G. Selby, 
Author of ‘‘The Imperfect Angel,” etc. 
One of the most inspiring and stimulating books of sermons 
we have read for many months. The author is rich in illustra- 


tion, profound in philosophy, and wonderfully spiritual in tone. 
12mo. Red buckram. Price, $1.50. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 











Don’t Overlook These 
When considering the needs of the Sunday school for 
1905, in the line of International Lesson Helps, for 
many excellent teachers and attentive scholars desire 


THE LESSONS IN BOOK FORM 


As they keep them at home and make good use of them in 
the home preparation of the lessons. 


Edited by JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D. 
The IIlustrative Lesson Notes 


With Original and Selected Comments; Methods for Teachers 
and Plans for Teaching; Lesson Homilies with Analyses of the 
Passages, Salient Points, and Practical Applications; Suggestive 
Studies of the Golden Texts; Illustrative Incidents and Observa- 
tions; Key Illustrations; Notes on Oriental Life; References to 
Helpful Books, and many Maps, Tables, Pictures, and Diagrams. 


More than 400 pages. ae 1 To Preachers and Teachers, $1 
postpai 


The Lesson Handbook 

For many classes of readers: First, for the Senior scholars of 
the Sunday school; Second, for busy adults who desire a brief ex- 
planation of the Sunday school lesson; and, Third, for those who 
desire a book so condensed in thought and so compactly printed 
and bound as to be easily carried in the pocket. 

Vest-pocket size. Cloth, 20 cents; by mail, 28 cents; per dozen, not prepaid, $2.40 
Leather, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents; per dozen, not prepaid, $3 
The Young People’s Lesson Book 
(Intermediate) 

For the grade of scholars just below the Seniors, and hence 
called ‘* The Young People’s Lesson Book,” though because of its 
contents it can be used by more than one grade and will be useful 
for teachers and others as well as scholars. 

18mo. Durable board covers, cloth back, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents; per dozen, 
not prepaid, $5.80 
The First Lesson Book 
(Beginners) 

For the first grade above the Primary Department, though it 
might be used by some of the Primary pupils. Each lesson is told 
in the form of a story with a pictorial illustration. There are 
everyday helps for little people, even for the very youngest. 

J8mo. Durable board covers, cloth back, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents; per dozen 
not prepaid, $1.80 
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THE LITTLE BOOKS 
ON DOCTRINE 


ATONEMENT 
By BISHOP MERRILL 


A popular work, judicious, well-written, easily understood, and conven- 
ient for the use of all. 


BAPTISM 
By W. G. WILLIAMS 
Written by an expert in Greek literature. It is difficult to see how the 
conclusions reached can be overthrown. 


DISCOURSES ON MIRACLES 


By BISHOPS MERRILL and WARREN 
A calm, clear, cogent setting in array of the fundamental facts and 
doctrines underlying the subject. 


STEPS TO SALVATION 
By A. A. JOHNSON 
Acompendium of essential doctrines. An investment in this book will 
yield large returns in the development of Christian character. 


THE LIFE-GIVING SPIRIT 


By S. A. COOKE 
This author touches the vital question of the Christian life. The book 
will be read with great profit. 


SANCTIFICATION 
By BISHOP MERRILL 
A conservative presentation of this great subject, and will do good service 
in showing up some of the vagaries of sanctificationists. 
THE FACT OF GOD 


By EMORY MILLER 
This book deals heavy blows at agnosticism and infidelity. It contains 


GOD’S GOODNESS AND SEVERITY 


By L. T. TOWNSEND 
A very much needed book. It will hinder many from taking the first 
step toward freethinking. 


OUR LORD AND MASTER 
By J. B. YOUNG 
A fresh study of the claims and character of Jesus. It is writtenina 
clear and felicitous style and from the standpoint of our best modern thought 


SATAN AND DEMONS 
By L. T. TOWNSEND 
‘he entire subject of demonology is most interestingly discussed in this 
book. It contains a forceful statement in favor of the orthodox teaching in 
regard to a personal devil. 
DOCTRINES OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, FROM 1788 TO 1808. Two volumes. 
By J. J. TIGERT 
A compilation, by a man of learning, of six tracts by John Wesley, in 
which he set forth and defended the distinctive points of his view of the Gospel. 
EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 
































THE LITTLE BOOKS 
ON PRACTICE 


THE ART OF SOUL-WINNING 
By J. W. MAHOOD 


The author is a successful evangelist and is therefore an authority on the 
subject of soul-winning. The book is practical, earnest, and suggestive. 


OUR LAY OFFICE-BEARERS 
By G. F. OLIVER 


Every lay official in Methodism ought to buy and read this book. Itisa 
timely and very helpful volume. 


SOUL-WINNER'’S SECRETS 
By G. F. OLIVER 


This little book goes straight to the center of the whole question. Itisa 
concise, compact revival text-book, and a good thing in the hands of those 
who would be soul-winners. 


THE STORY OF THE BOOK CONCERNS 
By W. F. WHITLOCK 


A clear and comprehensive account of the creation and progress of this 
great publishing enterprise of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE PRESIDING ELDERSHIP STRUCTURAL 


IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By T. B. FORD 


A timely book, and ought to be read by every thinking Methodist in the 
land. It will help to hold the Church steady on this great question. 


THE VICTORY OF MARY CHRISTOPHER 
By H. R. CALKINS 


A well-written story. Strong in the presentation of the principle of 
Tithing as the one right mode of raising Church funds. 


WAYS THAT WIN IN CHURCH FINANCE 
By A. S. GREGG 


This volume covers every department of the subject, and is a strong, 
sensible plea for a change in methods of raising money for particular and 
general Church use. 


THE SILENCES OF THE MASTER 
By JOHN WALKER POWELL, JR. 
Six times in the gospels we are told that Jesus answered not a word to 
those who questioned him. These examples of his silence are typical. They 
cover almost every sort of failure of human prayer. This volume is a careful 


and interesting study of these silences. 
16mo. Cloth, 25 cents, net. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, 0. 
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An Appropriate Gift 


For Pastor, 
Superintendent, or 


Bible Class Teacher 
is a copy of the 


Exhaustive Concordance 
of the Bible 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


It is the only complete Concordance of the 
common English Bible, as a brief comparison with 
any other will immediately prove. Every previous 
concordance, from Cruden to Young, omits many 
words and very many passages altogether; this 
exhibits every word and every passage in which 
each occurs. 


Large Quarto Volume 
More than 1,800 pages 


A Great Book at Remarkably Low Prices 
Fine Cloth, Red Edges, - $6 
Half Russia, Marbled Edges, 8 
Half Morocco, Marbled Edges, 10 

Transportation Prepaid 





Bring Good Cheer 


To everybody by adopting for your 
celebration the 


New Christmas Service 
Prince and Saviour 
Arranged by GEORGE C. HUGG 


Per hundred, $2; by mail, $2.45 
Send postal card for specimen copy 
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Successful Teachers of Every 


Grade use these Lesson Helps 
JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D., Editor. 





FOR TEACHERS, PASTORS, ADULTS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Beg ty AND BIBLE STUDENT'S MAGAZINE. A 


teacher who studies the l« n by theaid of the JOURNAL will be well qualified to inter- 
est and instruct the « irer Price, single copy, 60 cents a year. In clubs of six 
copies and upward to one address, W cents each. 


FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 


THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Contains responsive readings with 
rich opieienes thoughts from the best writers, questions for Senior Students, and 
other helpful and interesting points on the lessons. Price, 20 cents a year. 


FOR GRADE BELOW THE SENIOR. 


THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Thirty-two pages. Big- 
gest of all quarterlies for its price. Two pages to each lesson, besides six pages of 
general matter. Price, 14g cents a quarter ; 54 cents a year. 

THE ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Ah igher class of publication. 
Illustrated by leading artists. Notes, questions, helpful thoughts. Price, 12 cents a 
year. 


FOR GRADE JUST ABOVE THE PRIMARY. 


THE BEREAN BEGINNER'S LESSON QUARTERLY. Picture illustrations, and the 


matter is so arranged as to meet exactly the needs of the beginners. Price, 4 centsa 
year. 

THE BOYS AND ot Ss’ sor meer ma LESSON QUARTERLY. A new and beautiful 
high-class public } Profusely illustrated Price, 24% cents a quarter; 9 cents 
a year. 


THE LESSON LEAF. With the leaves cut for weekly distribution. Price, 4 cents a 


"BOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE PRIMARY AND BEGINNER'S TEACHER. Issued querterty. For teachers of 
scholars who have not yet learned to read, as well as the older children in the Primary 
Department. Containing material and suggestions to help the teacher tell the story 

teach the lessons in an impressiveand interesting manner. Price, 10 cents a quar- 
ter; 25 cents a year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Sixteen pages. Issued monthly, but arranged for weekly 
distribution. It is very popular with the little ones of the Primary Department. Price, 
single copy, 2% cents a year; in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 

THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. A valuable helpin the teaching of the lesson. Pic- 
tures brilliantly illuminated. A splendid weekly object lesson. Issued quarterly. 
Price, $8 a year. 

THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Containing a picture for every Sunday of the 
year. The pictures are facsimiles of those on THE LEAF CLUSTER, so reduced in size 
as to be printed on cardboard 2%x4 inches. Yearly subscription price, 10 cents per set. 


FOR HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY. This periodical in con- 
nection with the International series of Lessons enables those who cannot readily 
attend the Sabbath school to unite with those who do attend in the study of the Scri 

tures. Workers of experience pronounce this quarterly the best adapted to the n 8 

of the Home Department. Price, 20 cents per year. 












Specimen copies cheerfully furnished on request. 
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The Philippines and the 
Far East 


By HOMER C, STUNTZ 


js has been laid upon me to write this book. After eight years’ experience 
amony similar social conditions in British India, and more than two years 
residence in the Philippines, it came to me as a duty to set down in order the 
things which American voters and American Christians ought to know for 
their guidance in helping shape the policies of our nation, and furnish the 
support for our Missionary Societies in the work God has appointed each to 
do among these people. 

Such readers as but dimly comprehend the essential divineness of ‘‘the 


” 


powers that be” will be puzzled to know why so much space has been given 


to matters which they would denominate purely political. This will cause 


no confusion, however, to those who believe that God works through nations 
as well as through His Church for the establishment of the kingdom of right- 
eousness. Because I firmly believe that our army and navy, our governor, 
the commission, the judges, the constabulary, and the school-teachers, and 
all who toil with them, have a divinely allotted part in Christ's program for 
the Filipino people, I have tried to set forth some of the work which they are 
trying todo. Here are nearly eight million people emerging from the twi- 
light of a belated civilization into the high noon of modern life. If the pur- 
poses of God for them in the Philippines and through them among the seven 
hundred million Asiatics by whom they are surrounded are accomplished, 
there must not only be evangelization but legislation. Iniquitous laws must 
be repealed. Righteous statutes must be enacted. The rising generation 
must be taught. Equitable taxation, honestly collected and wisely admin- 
istered, is as certainly a part of the program of Jesus Christ for the Filipino 
people as the translation and distribution of the Scriptures or the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church. 

Through the courtesy of Governor Taft I have had access to all official 
sources of information, so that if inaccuracies have crept in, it has been in 
spite of the best opportunities to secure accurate information, 

It would have been easy to incorporate serious criticisms of some policies 
adopted by the Philippine government. Looked at broadly, however, the 
tendency of this government is in the right direction, and I have not felt that 
detailed criticism of what may be but temporary policies deserves place in a 
permanent record.—Preface. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. Over 80 Illustrations 
$1.75, net; postage 20 cents additional 
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Our Own and Other Worlds. 


By JOSEPH HAMILTON. 


This book fascinates all readers, whether young or old. We are led here 
step by step into the wonders of the heavens, until the effect is almost over- 
powering. And the great charm of Mr. Hamilton’s style is that he avoids all dry 
technical terms, using instead language so simple and clear that even a child can 
understand him. Young people who read this book will gain an impression of 
the glory of the stars which will stay with them as an uplifting influence their 
life long. 

The New York Treasury: “The author tells the story of the stars in 


untechnical and attractive language, and this is probably the best book 
on popular astronomy yet published.” 


The Rev. John Potts, D.D., Chairman of the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee, says he was reading Morley’s ** Life of Glad- 
stone,” but that, chancing to take up “Our Own and Other Worlds,” he was 
so fascinated with the book that he had to read it through. He says the 
study of astronomy alone should banish all infidelity from mankind. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1. 





Historical Evidence of the 
New Testament. 


An Inductive Study in Christian Evidences. 
By S. L. BOWMAN, A.B., S.T.D. 


‘*The work is very opportune. Within a few years a large addition 
has been made to our knowledge of the literature and the conditions ex- 
isting during the first three centuries of our era, and it is well that the 
results should be placed within the reach of all who love the gospels. 
This our author seems to have done quite carefully, and reaching conclu- 
sions which ought to strengthen our faith. The historical evidence for 
the correctness of the facts in regard to Christ, as found in the gospels, 
are shown to be unassailable. Friend and foe, Jew and Gentile, bear 
substantially the same testimony. ‘We know in whom we have believed.’ 
It will find a weleome place in the library of the minister who will be 
thankful for such a thesaurus of facts on a theme with which he must 
constantly deal, and of the Sunday school teacher desiring to know the 
foundation on which the truth rests, and of every Christian who would 
build his faith on a secure foundation.”—Christian Intelligencer. 








‘Dr. Bowman's treatment is noteworthy forits lucidity. He marshals 
the records and assertions, always with the idea of chronology in mind, 
and spreads statements before the reader in a way to bring the cumulative 
evidence home. His methods are shown, perhaps, to the greatest advan- 
tage in the chapters on the miracles and that on the resurrection. His 
ability is nowhere more manifest than in his handling of the testimony of 
the enemies of Christianity, his analysis showing marked legal acumen.” 

—Newark News. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, $4. 
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The Conflict of Truth 5. snuck capron 


The author’s dealing with his subject is original, and 
shows consummate ability. «It is a battle for Christianity 
and the Scriptures, fought on the high table-land, and in the 
2re atmosphere of the Spencerian philosophy.” It is highly 

»mmended by «The Spectator,”’ ««The Expository Times,”’ 
.he British Weekly,”’ and other journals of consequence. 


8vo. Crimson cloth, $2.50. 
System of Christian Doctrine z, 


Henry C. Sheidon 

«The Outlook ”’ says: « The strong and scholarly work 

which he has produced will probably be for some time a 

thesaurus to theological students. The plan of the book is 

such as to make it a valuable book for the preacher, the 
student, and the layman alike.”” gyo, Brown cloth, $2.50. 


Historical Evidences of the 
New Testament 5.1. Biwman 

The evidences of the historicity and genuineness of the 
New Testament are here compactly presented. The testi- 
mony of the friends of truth in all the ages of Christianity 
is confirmed by that of its opposers. Thus the argument of 
Dr. Bowman is not only ingenious, but it is so strong that 
no counter-argument can gainsay it. yo, Cloth, $4.00. 


The Higher Realism pusto®kembie 

This book is thought-provoking, instructive, and of 
special merit as «an aid to ultimate faith and hope.”’ The 
author makes his points in an interesting way, and the con- 
clusions arrived at are satisfactory. 2mo. Green cloth, 75c., net. 


The Genius of Methodism winiam Fi: macvey 


A careful setting forth of the historic individuality of 
Methodism, a statement and defense of its peculiarities, 
together with certain suggestions for improvements in its 


working plans. 12mo. Green cloth, $1. 


Redeeming Judgment, and 
Other Sermons  sonn'Reiman 
Published because of the vitalizing evangelism of its 
contents. The author possesses the gift of aiming with indi- 
vidualizing power at the heart and conscience of his hearers. 
The volume contains seventeen sermons and a portrait. 


12mo. Blue silk cloth, $: .W0, net. 
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The Fatherhood of God 


By A. Lincoln Shute, A.M., B.D. 


CONTENTS: 

1. A classified bibliography of the subject. 2. An ex- 
amination of the opposing views, with the reasons advanced 
in behalf of each. 3. An interpretation of the view of the 
Old Testament, the teachings of Jesus, and the doctrine of 
the Apostles concerning the Fatherhood of God. 4. A con- 
structive statement of the doctrine as previously developed 
from Scripture. 5, The doctrinal, ethical, and sociological 
significance of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 











PRESIDENT BUTTZ, of Drew Theological Seminary: 
‘‘T regard it as a book prepared with great care, clear in 
style, full in its treatment, and eminently satisfactory. The 
book shows profound study of the literature on the subject 
and an acquaintance with the issues involved, and I am con- 
fident that its circulation will do much good in spreading the 
truth on this most important topic of Christian thought.” 

CHARLES ROADS, D.D.—‘‘I desire warmly to con- 
gratulate the author upon producing so helpful and valuable 
a contribution to our doctrinal discussion. It is clear and 
convincing throughout, fair in dealing with other views, and 
sweet in spirit and in spiritual atmosphere. I have received 
real help from it.” 

MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—‘ The book is 
areverent attempt to establish the rational and scriptural 
view concerning the ‘ Fatherhood of God.’” 

NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—<« With- 
out attempting an analysis of the argument, it is enough 
that we state that it is scarcely possible for a young minister 
or worker in any department in Methodism to be fully 
equipped for his duties without becoming acquainted with 
the contents of this book.” {2mo. Cloth. $1. 
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The 
Men of the Beatitudes 


By A. J. SOUTHOUSE 


HIS book is a study of the Sermon on the Mount, assum- 

ing that the sermon is an enlarged portrait of the people 
described in the beatitudes. It points out their conduct and 
their possessions, and gives their spiritual biography. It 
skews their path in life, and the reward which awaits them. 
This book is a strong and refreshing piece of expository work, 
and is well worth reading in connection with a careful study 
of Chris®=: great sermon. i2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


God and Government; or, 
Christ Our King in Civic 


and Social Righteousness 


By J. Martin Rohde, A.M., 

Author of “The Joy of Prayer’’ 
introduction by Hon. A. C. Matthews, 
Ex-Speaker IIlinols House of Representatives and Ff ormor 
Comptroller U. &. Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


HIS bright new book, of which the greater portion of 

the first edition had already been sold by advanced 
orders before publication day, stands indorsed and highly 
recommended by Governor Richard Yates, of Illinois; Presi- 
dent George B. Addicks, D.D., Central Wesleyan College; 
Bishop Thomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. J. M. Markley, 
Pastor First Congregational Church, Denver, Colo.; Hon. 
Harry Higbee, Judge of Appellate Court, Second District, 
Illinois; Hon. D. P. Dyer, United States Attorney, Eastern 
District, Missouri; Hon. W. A. Rodenberg, Member of Con- 
gress; and other distinguished men, who, together with the 
public press, are a unit in its praise. An able and a digni- 
fied production of high character, counteracting in a strong 
and vigorous style the pessimistic and atheistic tendencies 
of the age, and containing the latest and best thought on the 
greatest living issues of the day. 12mo. Cloth, gilt stamp. Price, $1 
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The New Discipline 
1904 


HE new edition of the Discipline, thoroughly re- 
vised to cover the changes made by the recent 
General Conference,some of them very important 
and far-reaching, is now ready for delivery. We 
suggest that asthe citizen has a general knowledge of 
what the laws require of all citizens and gives special 
attention to the provisions bearing on his individual 
office, so the preacher, trustee, steward, class leader, 
and members generally should know what is incum- 
bent onevery member of the Church, This information 
is quickly obtainable from a copy of the Discipline. 


Its regular price is 25 cents per copy, net; by mail, postpaid, 30 cents. 
Special terms to pastors. 


Old Sins in New Ciothes 


By George Clarke Peck 


Ghe Watchman—“ It contains fourteen bright, readable, suggestive, inter- 
esting sermons on practical themes. The themes are happily chosen, timely, and 
very well treated.” 














Zion's Herald—“ They are practical, experimental, scriptural, conversa- 
tional, biographical, sensible, fervent, modern, etc. We do not wonder that people 
like to hear them and to read them.” 


Ghe Christian Guardian—“ Without any sensationalism, the preacher is 
interesting through the freshness and vigor of his thought, the aptness of his illus- 
trations, and the earnestness of his application of truth to conscience and heart.” 


J2mo. Cloth, $1. 


Asters and Golden-Rod 


By George Lansing Taylor, D.D. 


** Dr. Taylor, a distinguished minister and author of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, recently deceased, was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the religious press of the United States, both in prose and 
poetry. <A collection is here made of some of his choicest verse, 
covering a wide variety of subjects, and showing a good deal of 
originality and poetic gift. The book, however, will be chiefly 
valued by those who knew the author, a strong and original 
character, a great preacher, and an enthusiastic nature student. 
Many of his poems breathe the pure love of flower, hill, and ocean, 
while not a few present biblical and religious themes, In the 
latter there are several gems of thought worth remembering.” 


{2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1. —Christian Guardian. 
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The Bible 


The Word of God 
By F. Bettex 


«« The writer is certainly well informed in modern psy- 
chology as well as in the latest discoveries in physical science. 
His discussions abound in accurate and beautiful illustra- 
tions. His estimates are sustained by reliable philosophical 
reasons. The book will prove of great value to all Bible 
teachers. Although written on a scientific basis, the clear 
and beautiful diction, abounding in graphic illustrations, 
make it attractive to the popular miad.’’—H. A. Gobin, 
De Pauw University. 

J2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


A Century of 


Drink Reform in the United States 
By August F. Fehlandt 


‘«©Of man’s struggle with his appetite for strong drink, 
than which there is no more stirring page in all the annals 
of human liberty, it is the purpose of this book to give a brief 
outline. Of the main epochs in this struggle, its men and 
its measures, no man should be ignorant. Compelled of 
necessity to some limitation of our theme, the narrative will 
confine itself to this land, where the reform first took defi- 
nite shape, a land where the experiment of self-government 
was to be tested first on a large scale, and whose people are 
determined, we believe, that as touching these things which 
vitally affect the interests of civilization, this experiment 
Shall not prove a failure.’’—Extract from Preface. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Time and patience, as well as money, will be saved if you 
will consult our Catalogue entitled Best Books when about 
to select the next book worth your while to read. Contains 
only the latest and most approved books on all subjects. 
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BEST LESSON HELPS FOR EVERY GRADE. 


JOHN T.McFARLAND, Editor. 








FOR TEACHERS, PASTORS, ADULTS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL AND BIBLE STUDENT'S ene + re poy A 
teacher who studies the lesson by theaid of the JOURNAL will be well qualified to inter- 
est and instruct the children Price, single copy, 60 cents a year. “In clubs of six 


; 


copies and upward to one address, SW cents each. 





FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 


THE SENIOR BE RE AN LESSON sass ERLY. Contains responsive readings with 
rich spiritual thoughts Y ‘ st writers, questions for Senior Students, and 
other hel ipful and intere esting Bag F >lessons. Price, W cents a year 


FOR GRADE BELOW THE SENIOR. 


THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Thirty-two } ages. Big- 
gest of all quarterlic rr its price. swe 9 ges to each lesson, besides six pages of 
general matter. Pr I cents a quar : 5g cents a year 

THE ILLUSTRATED BE RE AN LESSON QUARTERLY. A higher class of publication. 
Illustrated by leading artists. Notes, questions, helpful thoughts. Price,12 cents a 
year. 


FOR GRADE JUST ABOVE THE PRIMARY. 


THE BEREAN BEGINNSE' S LESSON QUARTERLY. Picture illustrations, and the 





matter is so arrang aan to tated cunslir the naeds of Che Wenlenatn. Price, 4 cents a 
year 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS' BEREAN LESSON newer ed Y: Just out. A new and 


beautiful high-class 
9 cents a year 


THE LESSON LEAF. With the leaves cut for weekly distribution. Price, 4 cents a 


FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE PRIMARY AND BEGINNER'S TEACHER. Issued qu arterly. For teachers of 
scholars who have not yet learned to read, as well as the older children in the Primary 

Department. Containing material and suggestions to help the teacher tell the story 

a teach the lessons in an impressive and interesting manner. Price, 10 cents a quar- 
ter; 2 cents a year 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Sixteen pages. Issued monthly, but arranged for weekly 
distribution. It is very popular Ww ith the little ones of the Primary Department. Price, 
single copy, 25 cents a year; in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 

THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. A valuable helpin the teaching of the lesson. Pic- 
tures brilliantly illuminated. A splendid weekly object lesson. Issued quarterly. 
Price, $8 a year. 

THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Containing a pic ture forevery Su nday of the 
year. The pictures are facsimiles of those on THE L \ AF CLUSTER, so reduced in size 
as to be printed on cardboard 2%x4 inches. Yearly subscription price, 10 cents per set. 


FOR HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY. This periodical in con- 
nection with the International series of Lessons enables those who cannot readily 
attend the Sabbath school to unite with those who do attend in the study of the Scri 
tures. Workers of experience pronounce this quarterly the best adapted to the needs 
of the Home Department. Price, cents per year. 


publication. Profusely illustrated. ice, 24g cents a quarter; 





Specimen copies cheerfully furnished om request. 
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The Law and the Covenant 


Being the Restoration of Two of the Books of Moses, each 
in Two Versions and designated herein as 
the Sinaitic Tora and the Book 
of the Covenant 
According to Reconstructive Criticism 


3y WILLIAM WALLACE MARTIN 


Formerly Professor of Hebrew in Vanderbilt University 

‘*In this volume I have gathered together the civil 
precepts of Exodus-Deuteronomy which remained af 
versions of the Tora of Moses. The material which I 
books, named respectively ‘The Tora of Moses’ and 
Covenant,’ is the same which higher criticism relegates to its 
known as the Book of the Covenant, the Words of the Covenant, the Book 
of Judgments, which are found in Exodus, and the Laws of Holiness, which 
are found in Leviticus, and the Deuteronomic Code, which is found in Deu- 
teronomy. I leave it with every fair-minded reader to decide whether the 
three great Mosaic documents, which I have restored and named the Tora of 
Moses, the Sinaitic Law, and the Book of the Covenant, giving each in tw 
versions, are not rather to be accepted than the three documents supposed to 
be discovered by the higher critics and called by them the Prophetic Code, 
the Laws of Holiness, and the Deuteronomic Code.”"—£atract from Preface 


12me. Cioth $1.00 





The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind 


By JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


‘‘ The modern mind is profoundly influenced by the assumptions and con- 
clusions of physical science, especially biological science, by German idealism 
which ignores the reality of the spiritual world, and by the historical temper, 
which claims that all events have only relative, not eternal, signific 
There may be in these influences tendencies which favor the reception of the 
atonement, but there are undeniably prejudices arising from them that ten 
to lock up the mind against the reception of the Scripture doctrine. But the 
crowning truth of the Christian religion must be presented to the mind 
affected for good or evil, and Dr. Denney undertakes to show how this may 
be done.”—Christian Advocate (Nashville). 


Crown 8ve. Cioth. $1.00, net; by mall, $1.10 
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Judicial Decisions 


of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with notes. 


By R. J. COOKE, D.D. 





What the reports of the Supreme Courts of the various States and of the 
United States Supreme Court are to the lawyer this little book is to the 
administrator of Church discipline. It is surprising what a small amount of 
judicial proceedings have been carried on in the history of a century and a 
quarter of active organized life of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This book 
contains the condensed report of all the vital proceedings of the General Con- 
ference relating to the judicial decisions of that body. Dr. Cooke has rendered 
a real service to the Church at large in collecting these decisions. 


— California Advocate. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1. 





The Presiding Eldership 


Structural in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





By T. B. Forp. 


Why this book was written. The author has been induced to write upon the 
subject of ‘‘The Presiding Eldership Structural in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church” by the following considerations: 

1. The lack, on the part of Methodist Episcopalians and the general public, 
of correct information concerning the office, its nature, relations, functions, and 
importance, 

2. The necessity of a larger appreciation by the ministers and members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the office—its duties and responsibilities, 

3. The relation of the office to the preservation of our form of Episcopacy, 
and to the successful administration of our itinerant general superintendents. 

4. The importance of preserving the office, in its present form, to the future 
prosperity, in permanent expansiveness, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

5. A desire to contribute to the enchancement of the usefulness of the office 


of presiding elder. 
16mo. Cloth, %5 cents, net. 
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The Philippines and the 
Far East 


By HOMER C, STUNTZ 


T has been laid upon me to write this book. After eight years’ experience 
among similar social conditions in British India, and more than two years’ 
residence in the Philippines, it came to me as a duty to set down in order the 
things which American voters and American Christians ought to know for 
their guidance in helping shape the policies of our nation, and furnish the 
support for our Missionary Societies in the work God has appointed each to 
do among these people. 

Such readers as but dimly comprehend the essential divineness of ‘‘the 
powers that be” will be puzzled to know why so much space has been given 
to matters which they would denominate purely political. This will cause 
no confusion, however, to those who believe that God works through nations 
as well as through His Church for the establishment of the kingdom of right- 
eousness. Because I firmly believe that our army and navy, our governor, 
the commission, the judges, the constabulary, and the school-teachers, and 
all who toil with them, have a divinely allotted part in Christ’s program for 
the Filipino people, I have tried to set forth some of the work which they are 
trying todo. Here are nearly eight million people emerging from the twi- 
light of a belated civilization into the high noon of modern life. If the pur- 
poses of God for them in the Philippines and through them among the seven 
hundred million Asiatics by whom they are surrounded are accomplished, 
there must not only be evangelization but legislation. Iniquitous laws must 
be repealed. Righteous statutes must be enacted. The rising generation 
must be taught. Equitable taxation, honestly collected and wisely admin- 
istered, is as certainly a part of the program of Jesus Christ for the Filipino 
people as the translation and distribution of the Scriptures or the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church. 

Through the courtesy of Governor Taft I have had access to all official 
sources of information, so that if inaccuracies have crept in, it has been in 
spite of the best opportunities to secure accurate information, 

It would have been easy to incorporate serious criticisms of some policies 
adopted by the Philippine government. Looked at broadly, however, the 
tendency of this government is in the right direction, and I have not felt that 
detailed criticism of what may be but temporary policies deserves place in a 
permanent record.—Preface. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. Over 80 Illustrations 
$1.75, net; postage 20 cents additional 
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Our Own and Other Worlds. 


By JOSEPH HAMILTON. 


This book fascinates all readers, whether young or old, We are led here 
step by step into the wonders of the heavens, until the effect is almost over- 
powering. And the great charm of Mr. Hamilton’s style is that he avoids all dry 
technical terms, using instead language so simple and clear that even a child can 
understand him. Young people who read this book will gain an impression of 
the glory of the stars which will stay with them as an uplifting influence their 
life long. 

The New York Treasury: ‘‘ The author tells the story of the stars in 


untechnical and attractive language, and this is probably the best book 
on popular astronomy yet published.” 


The Rev. John Potts, D.D., Chairman of the International Sunda 
School Lesson Committee, says he was reading Morley’s “ Life of Glad- 
stone,” but that, chancing to take up ““Our Own and Other Worlds,” he was 
so fascinated with the book that he had to read it through. He says the 
study of astronomy alone should banish all infidelity from mankind. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1. 





Historical Evidence of the 
New Testament. 


An Inductive Study in Christian Evidences. 
By S. L. BOWMAN, A.B., S.T.D. 


‘*The work is very opportune. Within a few years a large addition 
has been made to our knowledge of the literature and the conditions ex- 
isting during the first three centuries of our era, and it is well that the 
results should be placed within the reach of all who love the gospels. 
This our author seems to have done quite carefully, and reaching conelu- 
sions which ought to strengthen our faith. The historical evidence for 
the correctness of the facts in regard to Christ, as found in the ae ls, 
are shown to be unassailable. Friend and foe, Jew and Gentile, boar 
substantially the same testimony. ‘We knowin whom we have believed.’ 
It will find a welcome place in the library of the minister who will be 
thankful ‘for such a thesaurus of facts on a theme with which he must 
constantly deal, and of the Sunday school teacher desiring to know the 
foundation on which the truth rests, and of every Christian who would 
build his faith on a secure foundation.”—Christian Intelligencer. 








‘* Dr. Bowman’s treatment is noteworthy for its lucidity. He marshals 
the records and assertions, always with the idea of chronology in mind, 
and spreads statements before the reader in a way to bring the cumulative 
evidence home. His methods are shown, perhaps, to the greatest advan- 
tage in the chapters on the miracles and that on the resurrection. His 
ability is nowhere more manifest than in his handling of the testimony of 
the enemies of Christianity, his analysis showing marked legal acumen.” 

—Newark News. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, $4. 
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The Fatherhood of God 


By A. LINCOLN SHUTE, A.M., B.D. 


CONTENTS: 1. A classified bibliography of the subject. 2. An examination 
of the opposing views, with the reasons advanced in behalf of each. 3. An interpreta- 
tion of the view of the Old Testament, the teachings of Jesus, and the doctrine of the 
apostles concerning the Fatherhood of God. 4. A constructive statement of the 
doctrine as previously developed from Scripture. 5. The doctrinal, ethical, and so- 
ciological significance of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 


President Buttz, of Drew Theological Seminary, writes: ‘‘ 1 regard it 
as a book prepared with great care, clear in style, full in its treatment, and 
eminently satisfactory. he book shows profound study of the literature 
on the subject and an acquaintance with the issues involved, and I am 
confident that its circulation will do much good in spreading the truth on 
this most important topic of Christian thought. 

“IT cordially commend it as worthy of study on the part of our 


preachers and people.” 
j2mo. Cloth, $1. 





The Things which Remain 





By BISHOP D. A, GOODSELL. 


“* Bishop Goodsell places the Church at large under obligation by per- 
mitting the publication in book form of one of his admirable addresses to 
candidates for admission to the Annual Conference. It is a carefully pre- 
pared statement of the doctrines of Christianity that are left to us after 
the critics have done their best or their worst. The bishop concedes for 
the sake of the argument more than he will admit as conclusively proved, 
and then shows that the fabric of Christianity stands unharmed.” 

—Pacific Advocate. 
i2mo. Cloth, 25 cents, net. 


Asters and Golden-Rod 


By GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 


“Dr. Taylor, a distinguished minister and author of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, recently deceased, was a frequent contributor to the 
religious press of the United States, both in prose and poetry. A collec- 
tion is here made of some of his choicest verse, covering a wide variety of 
subjects, and showing a deal of originality and poetic gift. The 
book, however, will be chiefly valued by those who knew the author, a 
strong and original character, a great preacher, and an enthusiastic nature 
student. Many of his poems breathe the pure love of flower, hill, and 
ocean, while not a few present biblical and religious themes. In the latter 
there are several gems of thought worth remembering.” 

—Christian Guardian. 


{2mo, Cloth, gilt top, $1. 
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Old Sins in New Clothes 


By GEORGE CLARKE PECK 


THE WATCHMAN—“ It contains fourteen bright, readable, suggestive, interest- 
ing sermons on practical themes. The themes are happily chosen, timely, and very 
well treated. ”’ 

ZION’S HERALD—“ They are practical, experimental, scriptural, conver- 
sational, biographical, sensible, fervent, modern, etc. We do not wonder that people 
like to hear them and to read them 

THE CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN—“ Without any sensationalism, the preacher 
is interesting through the freshness and vigor of his thought, the aptness of his 
illustrations, and the earnestness of his application of truth to conscience and heart.”’ 

CALIFORNIA ADVOCATE—“ The book is finely gotten up. The author has 
a genius for putting things in a striking way, and the reader is stimulated and interested 
from first to last.’’ 


ES te ee 


12mo. Cloth, $1. 





The Sunday Night Service 


By WILBUR FLETCHER SHERIDAN, O.D. 


THE EPWORTH HERALD—“ It is not surprising that the book tables at 
the Fall Conferences were soon stripped of their supply of ‘ The Sunday Night Service.’ 
. . » Dr. Sheridan has done the Church a real service.’’ 

CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—“ This book is a perfect treasury of 
apt hints. . . . At a Preachers’ Meeting not long since the question was asked, ‘ What 
can I do to increase my Sunday evening congregations and to solve the Sunday evening 
problem?’ The immediate answer was, ‘Take home with you Dr. W. F. Sheridan’s 
‘*The Sunday Night Service.’’’”’ 

METHODIST REVIEW—“ This volume is so full of wise, tactful, and prac- 
tical suggestions that few, if any, pastors can fail to find in it something which will 
make their ministry more direct and efficient. The author is not the victim of any fad, 
and his book is sane and judicious. . . . Were it in our power we would put this book 
in the hands of every Methodist minister—indeed, of every Protestant pastor.”’ 


12mo. Cloth, $1. 
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Fifty Literary Evenings 
Second Series—By S. G. AYRES, 8.D. 


The Chairman of the Literary Department will find an excellent supply of 
material for his use in this book. The popularity of the first series prompted the 
preparation of the second series. 


16mo. Cloth, 25 cents, net 
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Your Missionary Speech 


is bound to be interesting and instructive if you obtain 
your facts and illustrations from the great addresses of 
the acknowledged leaders of the Church on the subject 
of missions and mission work contained in the seven 
volumes forming the set of 


Philadelphia Missionary 
Convention Addresses 


ttle volumes are at and inspiring missionary discus- 
of information and sion and presentation.”’ 
a fount of inspiration, especially — Christian Guardian. 


Barlraia 
’ 


for missionary speakers.’ «« The great missionary con- 
Christian Work and Evancelist. vention at Philadelphia last fall 

«« The leaders of the Church aroused deep interest and much 
and many of its most experienced enthusiasm All the great ad- 
missionaries were the speakers, dresses are given in these seven 


and 


these little books, taken volumes. The summons to 
altogether, contain a unique col- work rings like a bugle call.’’ 
lection of up-to-date, informing, Onward. 


~ 


7 Volumes. Cloth, per set, $1; by mail, $1.25 


Christendom Anno Domini 
MDCCCCI 


A presentation of Christian conditions and activities in Every 
Country of the World atthe beginning of the Twentieth 
Century by more then sixty competent contributors 


Edited by Rev. William D. Grant, Ph.D. 


««After a careful perusal and ities to those who read.’’— The 
study we pronounce this a monu- Christian Advocate, New York. 
mental! work of inestimable value. ‘« Scholarly writers to the 
It will be a standard work of number of threescore have con- 
reference on many lines for years densed into these pages an im- 
to come.’’ — Zhe Christian  mense armgount of most valuable 

, Toronto, Canada. information, and have given a 
4 whole library in one variety of treatment which could 
and ost excellent not be expected from a single 
which justifies its editor in author no matter how versatile 
a liberal education in he might be.’’ Sunday School 

iristian conditions and activ- Journal, New York. 


Octavo. Illustrated and Indexed. Cloth, $1.50, net 
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BEST LESSON HELPS FOR EVERY GRADE. 


JOHN T.McFARLAND, Editor. 








FOR TEACHERS, PASTORS, ADULTS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL AND BIBLE STUDENT'S MAGAZINE. 

teacher w on byt aid of the ] RNAL W ewe jualified to int 

: nst! tt irer Price, single copy, 60 cents a year. | ibs of 
pwar address, ) cents ea 


FOR SENIOR mgpneahy 2 


THE SENIOR BE me AN LE SSON QUARTERLY. Conta ve readings with 


I 
rich spit est write jue for vr Students, and 
other heipful and vit m the le yI Price, 20 cents a year. 


FOR GRADE BELOW THE SENIOR. 


vas BEREAN irl ERME DIATE ~e pyrene Thirty-two page Big- 


alla I ies t bes ides cit pn ages of 
rent ] it , ts a year 
THE ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY, A hig 
Ii strated Notes, « I ful tl 
year 


FOR GRADE JUST ABOVE THE imrrwaapsech 


THE BEREAN BEGINN I R’ Ss L oe a RLY. Picture illustrations, and the 


matte SSO al eet exact of the beginners. Price, 4 cents a 
year 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Just out A new and 
beautiful hig : at Pre : lustrated. Price, 24g cents a quarter; 
9 cents a ve 


THE LESSON ‘LEAF. Nith the leaves cut for weekly distribution. Price, 4 cents a 


FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE PRIMARY AND BE paged S TEACHER. Issued que rterly.. For teachers of 
scholars who hav A to read, as well as the older children in the Primary 
yntaining 1 wterial a 1 suge restions to hel If the teacher tell the story 

t n impre l interesting manner, Price, 10 cents a qué 


PICTURE L ESSON PAPE R. Sixteen pages ued monthly, but arranged for weekly 

distribution. It very popu ri he little ones of t *‘rimary Department. Price, 
ngle copy, 2 ce 4 year; in clubs of six or over, to one address, W cents each. 

THE BEREAN L EAF CL USTER. A valuable help in t tea ng of the lesson. Pic- 
tures brilliar ated. A splendid weekly object lesson, Issued quarterly. 
Price, $8 “ar 

THE BEREAN I — P iCTURES. ontaining picture for every Sunday of the 
veat he victure acstmuiles « —+y ® i sEAI USTER, so reduced in size 
as to be printed on cardbo rd 2x4 | I pt n price, 10 cents per set. 


FOR HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE BIBLE STUDY HOME me yes beg phd QUARTE BLY. This pe riodical in con- 
nection with the Intern: ational seri of Lessons enables those wt © cannot readily 
attend the Sabbat! l to unite with those who do att in the idy of the Scrip- 
tures. Workers of experience pronounce this quarterly the best a japted to the needs 
of the Home Department ri t 


Specimen copies cheerfu lly furnished on request. 
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Judicial Decisions 





of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with notes. 


By R. J. COOKE, D.D. 


What the reports of the Supreme Courts of the various States and of the 
United States Supreme Court are to the lawyer this little book is to the 
administrator of Church discipline. It is surprising what a small amount of 
judicial proceedings have been carried on in the history of a century and a 
quarter of active organized life of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This book 
contains the condensed report of all the vital proceedings of the General Con- 
ference relating to the judicial decisions of that body. Dr. Cooke has rendered 
a real service to the Church at large in collecting these decisions. 

California Advocate 
i2mo. Cloth, 81. 





The Presiding Eldership 


Structural in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





By T. B. Forp. 


Why this book was written. The author has been induced to write upon the 
subject of ‘‘The Presiding Eldership Structural in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church” by the following considerations: 

1. The lack, on the part of Methodist Episcopalians and the general public, 
of correct information concerning the office, its nature, relations, functions, and 
importance. 

2. The necessity of a larger appreciation by the ministers and members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the office—its duties and responsibilities. 

3. The relation of the office to the preservation of our form of Episcopacy, 
and to the successful administration of our itinerant general superintendents. 

4. The importance of preserving the offce, in its present form, to the future 
prosperity, in permanent expansiveness, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

5. A desire to contribute to the enchancement of the usefulness of the office 


of presiding elder. 
16mo. Cloth, 25 cents, net. 
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The Philippines and the 
Far East 


By HOMER C, STUNTZ 


T has been laid upon me to write this book. After eight years’ experience 

among similar social conditions in British India, and more than two years’ 
residence in the Philippines, it came to me as a duty to set down in order the 
things which American voters and American Christians ought to know for 
their guidance in helping shape the policies of our nation, and furnish the 
support for our Missionary Societies in the work God has appointed each to 
do among these people. 

Such readers as but dimly comprehend the essential divineness of ‘‘the 
powers that be” will be puzzled to know why so much space has been given 
to matters which they would denominate purely political. This will cause 
no confusion, however, to those who believe that God works through nations 
as well as through His Church for the establishment of the kingdom of right- 
eousness. Because I firmly believe that our army and navy, our governor, 
the commission, the judges, the constabulary, and the school-teachers, and 
all who toil with them, have a divinely allotted part in Christ’s program for 
the Filipino people, I have tried to set forth some of the work which they are 
trying todo. Here are nearly eight million people emerging from the twi- 
light of a belated civilization into the high noon of modern life. If the pur- 
poses of God for them in the Philippines and through them among the seven 
hundred million Asiatics by whom they are surrounded are accomplished, 
there must not only be evangelization but legislation. Iniquitous laws must 
be repealed. Righteous statutes must be enacted. The rising generation 
must be taught. Equitable taxation, honestly collected and wisely admin- 
istered, is as certainly a part of the program of Jesus Christ for the Filipino 
people as the translation and distribution of the Scriptures or the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church. 

Through the courtesy of Governor Taft I have had access to all official 
sources of information, so that if inaccuracies have crept in, it has been in 
spite of the best opportunities to secure accurate information. 

It would have been easy to incorporate serious criticisms of some policies 
adopted by the Philippine government. Looked at broadly, however, the 
tendency of this government is in the right direction, and I have not felt that 
detailed criticism of what may be but temporary policies deserves place in a 
permanent record.—Preface. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. Over 80 Illustrations 
$1.75, net; postage 20 cents additional 
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ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD 
By GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. 


“Dr. Taylor, a distinguished minister and author of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
recently deceased, was a frequent contributor to the religious press of the United States, 
both in prose and poetry. A collection is here made of some of his choicest verse, cover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects, and showing a good deal of originality and poetic gift. 
The book, however, will be chiefly valued by those who knew the author, a strong and 
original character, a great preacher, and an enthusiastic nature student. Many of his 
poems breathe the pure love of flower, hill, and ocean, while not a few present biblical 
and religious themes. In the latter there are several gems of thought worth remember- 


ing.” — Christian Guardian, {2mo. Clott gilt top, $1. 


OLD SINS IN NEW CLOTHES 
By GEORGE CLARKE PECK 


Some of the themes in this excellent volume are “The Perils of Privilege,” “‘ When 
the Majority Were Wrong,” “A Disciple Who Blew Hot and Cold,” “The Aftermath of 
a Great Experience,” “ Inglorious Compromises,” “ The Cost of a Fit of Temper.” The 
sermons present the Gospel message in a reverent but modern manner. They so appealed 
to the hearts and consciences of the large congregations who heard them that but a few 
had been delivered when requests for their issue in book form reached the publishers, 
The illustrations are fresh, and really illustrate the point under consideration. 


12mo, Cloth, $1. 


SIMON PETER, FISHERMAN 
By “THOMAS” 


Two brother ministers on a vacation trip into the woods of Maine spend a month 
with a hermit who calls himself Simon Peter. He fully believed that he was in Galilee, 
and that the two ministers who were with him were John and Thomas. He was pathet- 
ically, yet confidently, awaiting the coming of Christ, as did Simon Peter when he “ went 
fishing ” on the Sea of Galilee during the expectant Easter days nineteen hundred years ago. 

This little book is a partial record of the conversations and privileges of this unique 
experience. In a simple way it seeks to do through pen pictures what Jean Beraud and 
others have done with the brush—present the living Christ in the dress of to-day. 


12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


THE UPPER WAY 
An Open-Air Discourse of the Path of Life, and the 
Process of Walking Therein. 


By WILLIAM CURTIS STILES, B.D. 


The author has aimed to show the prime cause of salvation in the Suffering Love of 
God, and the main human condition of it in the Free Choice of man. In doing this it is 
assumed that room is left, without the least contradiction, for affirming in the full devel- 
opment of the subject, if that should be desired, all the scriptural and credal truths em- 
braced in the evangelical systems of faith. The omission of them from this book should 
not by any means be construed as any expression of doubt about them, still less as any 
denial of them. Writing for people whoare not trained in theological vocabularies, it has 
simply been deemed best not to introduce conceptions requiring more or less philosophical 
explanation. The author has accomplished his purpose if he has shown his reader the 
necessary things to do in order to be saved, and the one Power upon whom we must rely 


for salvation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3. 
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Christian Faith in an Age of Science. 
By WILLIAM NORTH RICE, Ph.D., LL.D. 


‘*In four hundred pages of clear, logical, interesting reading Professor Rice 
puts us in possession of the present scientifico-religious debate ; a book in which 
the novitiate may learn the principal points in debate, and where even the 
expercs will find freshness of statement. The spirit of the book is in strong 
sympathy with the latest results of geological and philosophical science. His 
general divisions are the history of scientific discoveries which have affected 
religious beliefs, under which we have, of course, Genesis and geology, the 
antiquity of man, the unity of the universe, conservation of energy, evolution 
and its theological bearings. Following these the learned author considers the 
status of certain doctrines of Christianity in an age of science; the personality of 
man and of God, natural law, providence, prayer, miracle, revelation, and the 
Bible. This book is scientific and Christian. The author disavows certain 
factors of our ordinary belief, but he strongly substantiates others. ‘There are 
certain opinions one may as well give up; others that we cannot know anything 
about; others that we cannot understand anyhow. ‘To-day we are putting 
simple faith to some altogether needless requirements, and it isn’t the fair thing 
in the education of sensitive consciences. More and more Christianity is 
settling down to the pronouncements of the Christ himself. Whatever one 
theorizes about the Bible, if we believe as much as he did we are tolerably safe. 
So the author pays more attention to God’s inerrant message in the Bible than 
to inerrancy of the Bible as an historical compilation. It seems a good thing, 
on the whole, that while there are skeptics and believers, there are some able, 
noble-hearted, and noble-thoughted men on the middle ground who can assist 
the two parties to understand each other. On the whole, they are helpful to 
many as the saviours of their faith.’ Christian Intelligencer. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50, net. 


The Men of the Beatitudes. 
By ALBERT 8S. SOUTHOUSE. 


«<The commandments of Moses and the beatitudes of Jesus are alike in 
this—they are each a concentration of the accumulated wisdom of the speakers 
and stand in the forefront of all they ever said, both being descriptions of the 
perfect man; but different in this—when Moses describes the good man he 
speaks of him as one who performs certain deeds, or, rather, as one who refrains 
from performing them and who is a masterpiece of restraint; while Jesus 
delineates him according to the qualities of his heart and without any reference 
to his deeds.’"— Extract from Preface. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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The Law and the Covenant 


Being the Restoration of Two of the Books of Moses, each 
in Two Versions and designated herein as 
the Sinaltic Tora and the Book 
of the Covenant 
According to Reconstructive Criticism 





e 

h By WILLIAM WALLACE MARTIN 

; Formerly Professor of Hebrew in Vanderbilt University 

is 

d ‘*In this volume I have gathered together the civil, ethical, and religious 

e precepts of Exodus-Deuteronomy which remained after removing the two 

7 versions of the Tora of Moses. The material which I have used in my two 

" books, named respectively ‘The Tora of Moses’ and ‘The Law and the 

if Covenant,’ is the same which higher criticism relegates to its documents, 

" known as the Book of the Covenant, the Words of the Covenant, the Book 

" of Judgments, which are found in Exodus, and the Laws of Holiness, which 
are found in Leviticus, and the Deuteronomic Code, which is found in Deu- 
teronomy. I leave it with every fair-minded reader to decide whether the 

g three great Mosaic documents, which I have restored and named the Tora of 

8 Moses, the Sinaitic Law, and the Book of the Covenant, giving each in two 

E versions, are not rather to be accepted than the three documents supposed to 

o be discovered by the higher critics and called by them the Prophetic Code, 

» the Laws of Holiness, and the Deuteronomic Code.”—Eatract from Preface. 

n 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 
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0 The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind 


By JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


‘‘ The modern mind is profoundly influenced by the assumptions and con- 
clusions of physical science, especially biological science, by German idealism 
which ignores the reality of the spiritual world, and by the historical temper, 
which claims that all events have only relative, not eternal, significance. 


1a There may be in these influences tendencies which favor the reception of the 
atonement, but there are undeniably prejudices arising from them that tend 
wo to lock up the mind against the reception of the Scripture doctrine. But the 
- crowning truth of the Christian religion must be presented to the mind thus 
- affected for good or evil, and Dr. Denney undertakes to show how this may 
be done.”—Christian Advocate (Nashville). 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.00, net; by mall, $1.10 
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THE STOA TY OF TE 


BOOK CONCERNS 


By W. F. WHITLOCK 


Chairman of the Book Committee 


This little book will enable the ministers and members of our Church “ to secure, 
not only a general acquaintance, but something of an inside view, of the history, 
growth, management, and service of our Book Concerns. The object has been to 
emphasize both their outline and history and include such details of growth and man- 
agement as our Church people will be glad to have in a form convenient both for 
reading and reference.” 











“A great story this. The work is admirably done. It 
is written by one qualified to speak with authority, and 
who writes con amore.”—Pacific Christian Advocate. 

“A clear and comprehensive account of the creation 
and progress of this great publishing enterprise of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.”—Ba/timore Methodist. 

“A compact, interesting, and valuable little volume 
which every pastor and intelligent man and woman in 
Methodism ought to read.”— Western Christian Advocate. 





























Size, 4% x 57% inches. 204 pages. Bound in red cloth. 
Net price, 25 cents. Postage, 4 cents. 


Progressive 
Primary Teachers 


Who desire a really helpful assistant which is up to date and 
will give them points and suggestions that they will find useful 











in their important and splendid work of training the little peo- 
ple will find that the Primary and Beginner’s Teacher, edited 
by Dr. Neely, will fill the bill. It is the constant companion 
during their hours of study and teaching of thousands of wide- 
awake superintendents and teachers of the Primary Depart- 
ments. Try it for one quarter, which requires an investment 
of only ten cents. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Secret Name. 


By JEANNETTE M, DOUGHERTY. 





A class of young people studying the life of Christ find him to be every- 
thing to them. A capital book for young people anywhere. No one can read 





it without having clearer conceptions of the reality of the earthly life of the 


Master. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Her Reali. 












By ELLA PERRY PRICE. 


The aim of the author is to portray an exalted type of womanhood, chiefly 
renowned for virtuous sons and daughters, in contrast with the mistaken ideals 





too often cherished; to recognize those other women who, though not thug 





privileged, have yet made their lives sublime by self-forgetful ministries; and 






to help save young people from the wiles of organized villainy by training them 
for the highest in character and service. 


j2mo. Cloth, $I. 
Hercules Carison. 


By ALICE McALILLy. 









‘*This is a sequel to the author’s earlier work, Terra Cotta, and carries some 
of the characters of that book on through life. It is a much stronger and bet- 
ter written book than the preceding one, and the evolution of the hero from a 
rough, uncultured boy, but with the highest principles and noblest aims, to 
the refined and cultured gentleman, with the same principles and aims, is a 
very interesting study.”— Western Advocate. 

I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Genius of Methodism. 


A Sociological Interpretation. 
By WILLIAM PITT MACVEY. 















‘‘ Among the special groups in our modern society are the various religious 
denominations, each based upon a belief in and an attitude toward the mys- 





teries of life, common to its individual members. Active principles such as 
these, of necessity, have found expression in highly organized institutions or 






institutional groups. Among these latter is Methodism. To the modern way 
of thinking, every phase of its development is the result of particular forces 






and the conditions of its past growth. An examination of this social evolution, 





therefore, will explain why certain modes and forms exist, rather than othe: 





and ideally superior ones. This is none other than a study in the form and power 


) y > ie _— » 7 “~ 
of Methodism. Preface. {2mo. Cloth, $1. 
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China’s Book of Martyrs. 


By LUELLA MINER. 

‘This is an intensely interesting book. It contains condensed stories, in 
their own words when possible, of those Chinese who suffered for Christ's sake 
during the Boxer persecution in 1900. Many who were put to death left dying 
testimonies which have been reported by others. The record is a noble one. 
The Boxers only required that they should deny being Christians. But they 
would not deny. It will be a hard-hearted reader whose eyes will not some- 
times fill with tears at the heartrending stories. One cannot help wondering 
at the maturity of Christian knowledge and understanding displayed by these 
Chinese converts. The infamous slander of ‘rice Christians’ is now forever re- 
futed. The book is a mine of incident and illustration.” 

— Christian Advocate (Nashville). 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
From Broom to Heather. 


By JAMES TAFT HATFIELD. 

‘**This is a pleasant account of a summer spent in Germany by a party of 
three American ladies and Mr. Hatfield, who is also an American. His im- 
pression of German life and scenery will interest both travelers and stay-at- 
homes. The book is handsomely printed, and illustrated from photographs.” 


12mo. Cloth, $3.25, net. 
Sunshine and Love. 


Compiled by KATHARINE G. SPEAR. 

A beautiful selection of prose aud poetry for every day of the year—a 
page toaday. The selections are very choice, and are remarkable for their 
spiritual sweetness as well as for their literary beauty. Printed on thin 
paper, and bound in olive-green flexible lambskin, with elegant design in gold. 
380 pages. Gilt top. 











Price, $1, net. 
Visions of the Christ. 


By LEVI GILBERT. 

‘This is a seasonable, thoughtful, and stimulating little treatise on the 
Christ, setting forth in brief essays his character, teachings, and influence, It 
is easy and delightful reading, and much of it is practical, The book is neatly 
printed and daintily bound in decorated cloth.”— Christian Intelligencer. 


J6mo. Blue cloth, extra, $1. 


Ship Ashore. 


By Rev. EDWARD A. RAND. 

‘‘ The gifted author of this story passed away to the land where no storms 
ever come before he saw the fruits of his work in this attractive volume, the 
illustrations and covers of which were designed by his youngest daughter. 
The story is bright, readable, full of good teaching without prosy moralizing, 
and will be enjoyed by all young people."—New York Observer. 


12mo. Cloth, 50 cents, net. 
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History of the Christian Church. 





By GEORGE H. DRYER, D.D. 


VoLuMEs ONE AND Two are concise in statement, packed full of facts, but 
spirited in narration, and abreast of the best knowledge 

VoLUME THREE is thoughtful, and devout in spirit, and the most com 
prehensive History of the Reformation in one volume in print. Special 
emphasis is laid upon the Reformation in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
upon the Genevan Reform. It has vigor, movement, interest, and insight 

Vo.umE Four is the best account of the Puritan Movement, the Pilgrim 
and Puritan Settlements, and the genesis of the American Churches found in 
any general Church history. The story of the Evangelical Revival is told from 
the sources and with a perspective that doubles its interest and value. 

VOLUME FIvE is complete to 1901—the fullest account of the Church his 


tory of the Nineteenth Century in one volume, or in print. 


Five vols. Crown octavo. Cloth, special price, $6, net. 





Judicial Decisions 


of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with notes. 


By R. J. COOKE, D.D. 





What the reports of the Supreme Courts of the various States and of the 
United States Supreme Court are to the lawyer this little book is to the 
administrator of Church discipline. It is surprising what a small amount of 
judicial proceedings have been carried on in the history of a century and a 
quarter of active organized life of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This book 
contains the condensed report of all the vital proceedings of the General Con- 
ference relating to the judicial decisions of that body. Dr. Cooke has rendered 
a real service to the Church at large in collecting these decisions. 


— California Advocate. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1. 
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Getting and Giving 


The Stewardship of Wealth 


A Helpful Book for the Pastor, the Merchant, 
the Manufacturer, the Farmer, etc. 


By DR. W. M. WEEKLEY 


Secretary of the Church-Erection Society. 


Price, 75 CENTS, Postpaid. Cloth, 140 Pages 


This book meets the demands of thetimes. We 
are in the midst of a money-making age. But how 
about the saving of wealth In this book the 
author demonstrates beyond a doubt that those 
who withhold from the Lord's treasury shall not 
prosper, in view of the fact that prosperity with- 
out happiness availeth nothing, and that no one 
who regards himself as one of se Lord's stewards 
can be happy in spirit or vigorous in commercial 
life by withholding his wealth 

It ought to be read in every home, in every 
commercial office. It will help to pay debts, and 
to pay them without feeling that we are burdened 
by so doing 


CRIMINAL CLASSES 


CAUSES AND CURES 
By D. R. MILLER, D.D. 


With an introduction by Hon. Charles Foster, 
Ex-Governor of Ohio, and Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Cabinet of Pres 
ident Benjamin Harrison. 


A book of 250 pages, large, clear type, first- 
class book paper, substantially bound in cloth. 


PRICE, $1.00, NET. 


The book is intended to be interesting, instruct 
ive, and belpful to professional men, statesmen, 
philanthropists, students of sociology and crimi 
nology, keepers of prisons, reformers, and all 
others interested in the race, and inclined to aid in 
lifting up the fallen. 

The author has been Chaplain of the Ohio Pen 
itentiary and Superintendent of the Girls’ Indus 
trial Home, at Delaware, Ohio, and has, therefore, 
bad special opportunities to practically inform 
himself on the subjects presented in his book. 








For Sunday School Use 


Hymns That Help 


By E. S. Lorenz, D. B. Towner, Chas. Hl. 
Gabriel, and Powell G. Fithian 


We have issued many good Sunday school song 
books, but this is the best 

1. The new songs are extraordinarily choice 
and attractive, the best new things written by 
composers of world-wide fame. Some of these 
new pieces have already made a good start around 
the world. 

2. The selection of songs already popular and 
desired by every school is full and complete, 
alone assuring the practical usefulness of the book. 

3. The department of standard hymns and tunes 
will be appreciated by Sunday school workers, 
containing practically every indispensable hymn 
and tune in general use. 

4. Its opening and closing exercises and model 
programs will add great variety and interest to 
every Sunday school where the book is introduced. 





For Church and Evangelistic Use 


The Gospel Hymn-Book 


By D. B. Towner 


Issued underthe auspices of the Moody Bible 
Institute, of Chicago, and used by all its represent 
atives in all its varied forms of Christian work. 

This is the best Gospel song-book we have ever 
issued. 

1. The new songs by Dr. Towner and his asso- 
ciates in gospel work will be found intensely 
spiritual, extremely practical, and sure to win. 

2. There has been a good selection of popular 
and effective gospel songs already well known. 
This insures immediate usefulness on the intro- 
duction of the book and assures practical effective- 
ness. 

3. Of course, there is a large department of 
standard hymns and their usual tunes. These 
have been selected most carefully, with a view 
to their practical use in general church work and 
in evangelistic campaigns. 


These books are bound in cloth in handsome style. Price, 90 cents per copy, pertpaid ; 
£7.00 per dexen, $25.00 per hundred, charges unpaid, 


For 15 Cents 


We will send any Saperintendent, Music Committee, or Paster a copy of either of the above song- books, 
postpaid. Of course we lose money on that proposition, but we believe that wherever examined, ‘bey 
will be introduced if actual merit counts, and we bear the loss cheerfully. 

Remember! We supply good, practical masic for every possible church need. New Services 
for Sunday Schools, Missionary Music for Mission Bands, Small Gospel Hymn Collections for Evangel 


ists, ete. Send for Our Catalogue. 


United Brethren Publishing House 


W. A. PUNK, AGENT, DAYTON, 0. 


























Historical Evidence of 
the New Testament. 


An Inductive Study in Christian Evidences. 


By Rev. 8S. L. BOWMAN, A.M., 8.T.D. 














This treatise is a contribution to the Christian evidences demanded by the 
times. It is dedicated to the intelligent young men of the period. The work 
is designed to meet the skeptical issues of the day which deny the historical 
character of Christianity during the first three centuries, holding that the claim 
is not absolutely based upon the facts of Christ’s life as is narrated in the four 
gospels. No other work known to the writer has proposed to traverse this 
territory upon the lines and in the form here adopted. It embraces the period 
between the crucifixion of Christ and the time when Constantine the Great 
established Christianity throughout the Roman Empire as the religion of the 
state in A. D. 325. After this date there is no question made touching the 
historicity of Christianity.— Hetract from Preface. 


Large 8vo. Cloth, $4. 















































Life of Bishop Parker. 


Missionary Bishop of Southern Asia. 
Forty-one Years a Missionary in India. 


By J. H. MESSMORE, 












‘* Literature offers nothing more inspiring than the record of the life and 
work of faithful missionaries. Bishop Edwin W. Parker deserves high rank 
among those who have wrought well and faithfully for their Lord and the 
Church. Under appointment of the Mission Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he reached Calcutta, India, August 21, 1859, in the twenty-sixth year 
of his age. During the following forty-one years he was a faithful messenger 
and pioneer in Southern Asia, At the end of that time he was elected Mis- 
sionary Bishop by the General Conference of his Church at Chicago, and sent 
back to supervise the work he had done so much to develop. But his life- 
work was ended, and he died in 1901, the year after his election. Bishop 
Thoburn says of him : ‘ His world was a wide one, his heart was big enough to 
make room for all nations, and his vision was clear enough to penetrate beyond 
his own local horizon.’ The universal Church recognizes its debt of gratitude 
to this spotless and consecrated life.” — Christian Advocate (Nashville). 


I2mo. Cloth, $1, net; by mail, $1.14. 
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The Atonement and the Modern Mind. 


By JAMES DENNY, D.D. 
Author of The Death of Christ. 

This is a supplementary volume to Dr. Denny’s great work, The Death of 
Christ. The purpose of the book is to commend the Atonement to the modern 
mind, as that mind has been determined by the influences and experiences of 
modern times, and to win the mind for the truth of the atonement. 


I12mo. Cloth, $1, net. 





Christian Faith in an Age of Science. 
By WILLIAM NORTH Rick, Ph.D., LL.D. 


This book shows the faith, born in an unscientific age, able to adapt itself 
to the different environments of a scientific age. Taking the characteristix 
ideas of modern science, the modification in Christian doctrine consequent is 
noted. The personality of God and his relation to the universe are discussed 
from the standpoint of scientific conception of natural law. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50, net. 





System of Christian Doctrine. 
By HENRY C. SHELDON, 
Professor in Boston University. 

So far as consciou irpose is concerned, we have not written for the 
satisfaction of any party, whether conservative or radical. The oft-repeated 
but thoroughly flippant assumption of the ultra conservative, that any departure 
from the traditional basis is likely to endanger the whole fabric of the faith, 
has not deterred us from giving hospitality to relatively new views when a sane 
consideration of the data seemed to require their admission. On the other 
hand, the disparaging estimate which the intemperate radical is wont to award 
to the thought and belief of past generations has not hindered us from appro 


priating, with affection and veneration, every portion of a long-treasured faith 


to which good reasoning and judicial historic sense seemed to us to have a 


place. It is our conviction that any value which may belong to the treatis« 
can legitimately be ascribed in large part to the writer’s endeavor to keep above 


the plane of a provincial and partisan outlook.—Extract from Preface. 


Large 8vo, 635 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 
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Atonement and the Modern Mind 


By JAMES DENNY, D.D. 
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Christian Faith in an Age of Science 


By WILLIAM NORTH RICE, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50, net 


Helps for the Quiet Hour ‘ 
NEW AND ENRICHED EDITION 


By Rev. JESSE BOWMAN YOUNG, D.D. 


The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘Too much cannot be said in 








praise of this little manuai ol devotion Such names as St. Augustine, 


Thomas 4 Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Wilson, John Wesley, Row- 


land Williams, Bishop Andrewes, Christina G. Rossetti, Frances 
Ridley Havergal, meet one’s eyes in turning the pages. From the rich 
spiritual stores of the ancient liturgies, De /mitatione Christi, Sacra 
Privata, Holy Living, and other more modern compilations of prayer 
and praise, have been selected portions that cannot fail to quicken the 
fire of devotion in iny a faltering heart I Prefatory | Ly 1S 
replete with helpful, suggestive thoughts. Attention is directed to the 
precious legacy which has come down from former ages, aspirat 

devout souls sighing for closer communication with God. Especially 
fine is the passage commenting on the Book of Psalms. It ‘ sounds all 
the depths, ascends all the heights, reaches all the expanses, and voices 


all the needs of the soul of man in its struggle to find and know God, 
and walk in the way of his commandments.’ ”’ 


{2mo. Gilt top, Leather, $} 
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You Need Not 
Be Disturbed 


when your skeptical friend asks what good the Churches 
do, anyway. You can readily show him that your own 
Church is one of the most important factors in the uplifting 
of humanity in this country. Its Missionary Society stands 


behind the heroes who preach the 


cA Gospel to willing hearers in all the 





* parsely settled districts. ts Board 
—— HY : of ( ‘hurch Extension is building three 
a. \i ss Y 
La ta / : » Atal 
IAN Ww, BH churches a day, every one of which 
<< — As ~ : , 
— ee | \} stands for good government in its 


icinity. Its Freedmen’s Aid Society 





| 
! has a splendid belt of well-equipped 
oe schools throughout the Southland 
Its Board of Ed ition takes the 
young men who have plenty of grit, but no money, and sees 
that they get the longed-for education. Its Sunday School 


Union is constantly founding new schools, in which great 


armies of children get their first bent in the direction 
Its Tract Society exerts an influence for good which cannot 
be measured in the millions of pages of tracts it circulates 
annually Its Book Concern provide ] most de ible 
bor for o eading and study, for t home library 
and for the Sunday school, at the lowest possible prices. The 
figures to back these points, and which you and every other 
Methodist should have within easy reach, are contained in 


The Methodist Year Book for 1904 


Fdited by S. V. R. FORD 


Price, 10 cents; by mail, 15 cents 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Christendom Anno Domini MDCCCCI 


A Presentation of Christian Conditions and Activities in Every 
Country of the World at the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century by more than Sixty Competent Contributors 


Edited by Rev. WILLIAM D. GRANT, Ph.D. 


‘* After a careful perusal and study we pronounce this a 
monumental work of inestimable value. It will be a stand- 
ard work of reference on many lines for years to come.” 

—The Christian Guardian, Toronto, Canada 

‘*A whole library in one volume, and a most excellen 
one, which justifies its editor in promising a liberal education 
in Christian conditions and activities to those who read.” 

—The Christian Advocate, New York. 

‘* Scholarly writers to the number of threescore have con- 
densed into these pages an immense amount of most val- 
uable information, and have given a variety of treatment 
which could not be expected from a single author no matter 
how versatile he might be.” 

—Sunday School Journal, New York. 
Octavo. ImIMustrated and Indexed. Cloth, $1.50, net 





The Wingtown Parson’s Linen Duster 
By ISABELLA PIERPONT HOPKINS 


‘‘A charming, fascinating story of a min- 


, 
I 

ict } ; ‘ 

ister and his strug 





gles and sufferings in a 

mining town in the far West. The ‘linen WINGTOWN PARSONS 
duster’ was the only overcoat . ft him, afl te 
after wrapping a child in his old one to | ’ &£ ® © 

. . . : : OF ae Oa 
rescue it from a fire, and it cost him his ie eo @ @ 

life, as the duster was insufficient to pro- | * # 
ad ‘ ; . , - it & & & 

tect him from the rigor of the dreadful Wi wm w «» 
winter. You will scarcely finish the story * ¢f 6 
- - WARE. 4 OEP Oe! Oem 











without tears in your eyes.” 
—New Orleans Picayu 


{2mo. Cloth, 30 cents, net; by mail, 33 cents 
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A Proud Record for 1904 


can be made by every Sunday School Superintendent and 
every Sunday School Teacher for a notable increase in the 
average attendance of scholars and the unusual interest in 
the International Lessons manifested by them, if the Super- 
intendent or Teacher will adopt as a study companion for 
next year a copy ol 


The Illustrative Lesson Notes 


Any teacher who feels discouraged will be greatly 
cheered by using this book for 1904. Its hints on teaching 
and its stories illustrating the lessons will alone be worth 
more than its cost. It also contains numerous picture illus- 
trations, excellent maps, and the best notes on each lesson 
that can be found in print. 





Its regular price is $1.25. It is sent to teachers, postpaid, 
for $1.00. 


The Sword of Garihaldi. 


By FELICIA BUTTZ CLARK. 


With twenty-three full-page illustrations. 

GarIBALpDI's red-shirted volunteers opened the way for 
the unification of Italy and the destruction of the temporal 
power of the popes. Pope Pius IX shut himself up in the 
Vatican when the Italians breached the walls of Rome, and 
his successors still glory in the style of ‘‘ prisoner’’ which 
he assumed in protest against the sovereignty of Victor 
Emmanuel. The election of the new pope has freshened our 
interest in all this history, and whets our appetite for the 
new romance, THE SWORD OF GARIBALDI, by Mrs. 
Felicia Buttz Clark, whose long residence in Rome has given 
her exceptional acquaintance with the scenes and some of 
the actors in those eventful years. The story is rich in 
stirring incident and dramatic situation and does not, like 
some historical novels, labor under a load of scarcely realized 
personages. Its leading characters are fictitious, as are the 
leading features of the plot, which is, however, true to the 
social and political conditions of that time of conspiracy and 
counterplot. The numerous illustrations give the story its 
proper setting. 


Crown 8vo. [IIMustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Scholars’ Lessons for 1904 





in Book Form. 


Highly commended by the Teachers and warmly appreciated 
by the Scholars of the classes which have adopted them. 


Che First Cesson Book. 


(Formerly the Beginner’s Lesson Book.) 








For scholars of the grade just above the Primary Department 
This year more beautiful and attractive than ever before. Lessons 
presented in popular form. Fine pictorial illustrations. Everyday 


helps for the younger people. 


15 cents per copy; postage, 5 cents additional. 


Che Youngs People’s Lesson Book. 


(Formerly the Intermediate Lesson Book.) 





For the grade just below the Senior. This popular manual is this 
year ahead of any of its predecessors. The notes are helpful, the 
pictures attractive, the questions appropriate, and the maps interesting. 
It contains every feature that is desired in a book of its class. 


15 cents per copy; postage, 5 cents additional. 


Che Lesson Handbook. 


(Formerly the Senior Lesson Book.) 
VEST-POCKET SIZE. 


For the Senior scholars in the Sunday school and for those who 





desire to study the Sunday school lessons for 1904. The treatment of 
the lessons will be comprehensive though condensed, while the com- 
pact form of the book will permit it to be carried in the pocket. 


Cloth binding, 20 cents; Leather, 25 cents; postage, 3 cents additional. 





The Golden Text Book, 1904. 


A thirty-two page booklet, in embossed colored card covers, which 
gives, besides the titles, texts, and readings, a variety of information, 
biblical exercises, etc., of great interest and value to the Sunday school 
scholar. It is small enough to be slipped in the pocket, slight enough 
to be shut between the leaves of your Bible, and pretty enough to 
please young and old. The price puts it within the reach of all. 


Per dozen, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. Per 100, $2; by mail $2.30. 
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Algonquin Indian Tales. 


Profusely Ilustrated. 
Collected by EGERTON R. YOUNG. 

“The Rev. Egerton R. Young knows two fields that serve as a fine 
equipment for story-writing. He knows the customs of the Indians, 
and he knows the minds of young people. ‘Algonquin Indian Tales’ is 
a juvenile work, with an opening chapter devoted to the startling adven- 
ture of two children who are carried away by some warriors. It turns 
out to be in good faith that the red men have acted, and the children are 
next shown at a ‘ party’ at which they eat Indianwise among the little 
red children. It is here that the first of the Indian tales is told. There 
are some romantic narratives, which deserve as well at the hands of the 
public as the fairy tales that are given so great prominence in every 
home.” —.5S¢. Louts Globe-Democrat. 

“* Algonquin Indian Tak is a book of stories of Indian folklore 
gathered from the Ojibways. Dr. Young has recorded what seemed to 
him the most natural version, and has made his narrative attractive to 
both old and young readers, interpolating the observations and criti- 
cisms of his own children by way of diversion. He has had unusual 
opportunities to hear Indian legends at first hand, and has been gather- 
ing and sifting them for thirty years. Kechechemon, a chief of the 
Ojibways, vouches for Dr. Young's accuracy.”’—Detroit Free Press. 

i2mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 








Jonathan Edwards. 


By ISAAC CROOK, LL.D. 

‘* This is a short account of a great life which fell mostly within the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Thousands of years ago a man 
whose generation consiste only four persons performed his duty, 
and it is written of him, ‘He being dead, yet speaketh.’ This is true 
of a few persons all along through the centuries. Jonathan Edwards 
may seem a man of yesterday, but both in life and character ‘is a man 
of to-day and all the to-morrows.’” 


16mo. Cloth, 35 cents, net. 


500,000 Young People 


Gladly anticipate the arrival of these Bright and Attractive 
Weekly Visitors: 


The Classmate. | The Sunday School Advocate. 


Beautifully illustrated, and every Issued in a new form. Eight 
line of its entertaining, instructive, | pages. Printed in bright colors. 
and popular contents will be read} Holds fast to its long-established 
with interest by the young people, | reputation as the freshest, finest, 
and their seniors will also enjoy it.} and best paper for the younger 
Single copy, nts a year; in| people. Single copy, 30 cents a 
clubs of six or r to one address, | year; in clubs of six or over to one 


50 cents each. address, 25 cents each, 
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